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AMELIA. 


HAF. I. 
Containing a very polite ſeent, _ 
E wit now look back to ſotne pettbiiages; 


> Hh 


| who, though, not the principal characters i — 
this hiſtory, have yet made too conſiderable a fi 
- it to be abruptly dropt. And theſe My co — 
mes and his lady. 
| Ts fond couple never met till Aber the day 
after the maſquerade, when they happened to be 
alone together in an antichamber before the arrival 
of che reſt of the company. 
The converſation began with the colonels ig 
* I hope, madam, you got no cold laſt ni ight at the 
* maſquerade.* To which the lady anſwered 'by 
much Tha ſame kind of queſtion. 
THEY then fat together near five minutes without 
their mouths to each other. At laſt Mrs. 
Jame mes aid, Pray, fir, who was that maſque with 
you in the dreſs of T aro Ho could 
t youexpoſe yourſelf by walking with fuch a trol- 
* lop in public; for certainly no woman of any 
figure would appear,there in ſuch a drefs. You 
© know, Mr. e I never interfere with 
* affairs; * but 1 00 n N ak 


Vel VI, | 4 


- 
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* if I was you, preſerve a little decency in the face 
of the world. 

Upon my word,” ſaid James, I do not know 
© whom yourmean.” A woman in ſuch a dreſs 
c might ſpeak to me for ought IknowW—A thou- 
« ſand people ſpeak to me at a maſquerade. But 
I promiſe you, I ſpoke to no woman acquaintance, 
there that I know of Indeed, I now recollect 
© there was a woman in a dreſs of a ſhepherdeſs ; 
and there was another aukward thing in a blue 
© domino that plagued me a little, but I ſoon got 


rid of them. | 
And I ſuppoſe you do not know the lady in the 


blue domino neither? 
Not I, I aſſure you,” ſaid James. But pray, 
* why do you aſk me theſe queſtions? It looks ſo 
* like jealouſy. | 
...* Jealouſy,” cries ſhe, *I jealous ! no, Mr, Hines, 
s I ſhall never be jealous, I promiſe you, eſpecially | 
« of — ow in the blue domino; for to my Know- 
8 le iſes you of all human race. 
— mat. ad of it,” ſaid James; for I 
© never ſaw ſuch a tall aukward monſter in my life, 
bat is a very cruel way of telling me {5G 
© knew me. 
Tou, madam,” ſaid James. you was in 2 
£ black domino. 
© It is not ſo nie a thing, I believe, ou 
« yourſelf know, to change dreſſes, —I own 1 di 
© todiſcover ſome of your tricks. I did not Kink 
5 you could have diſtinguiſhed the tall aukward 
« monſter ſo well. 
Upon my ſoul,” ſaid James, if it was you, I 
did not 42S ſuſpect it; ſo you ought not to be 
offended at what I have aid ignorantly. 
LC quay 427575 cries ſhe, * you cannot offend me 
& you can ſay to my face—no, by my 
2 „ I dee e you too much. But I Wiſh, Mr. 
« James, you would not make me the ſubjett of 
Sa * your 


Chap. t. AME L IA. 3 
« your converſation amongſt your wenches. I de- 
© fire I may not be afraid of meeting them for fear 
« of their inſults: that I may not be told by 4 
dirty trollop, you make me the fabje& off yout 
wit amongtt them, of which, it ſeems, I am the 
favourite topic. Though you have married a tall 
aukward monſter, 'Mr: James, I think ſhe hath 4 
right to be treated as your wife, with reſpect at 
leaſt Indeed, I ſhall never require any more: 
indeed, Mr. James, I never ſhall.—I think a wife 
hath a title to that. | f 
Who told you this madam?ꝰ ſaid James. 
* Your ſlut, ſaid ſhe,” © your wench, your ſhep- 
© -herdeſs. 0 21 I 
By all that's facred,* cries James, I do not 
know who the ſhepherdeſs was. 
© By all that's ſacred then,“ ſays ſhe—fhe told 
me ſo—and I am convinced ſhe told me truth. 
But I do not wonder at your denying it ; for that 
is equally conſiſtent with honour as to behave in 
ſuch a manner to a wife who is a gentlewoman. — 
I hope you will allow me that, fir.-----Becauſe 1 
had not quite fo great a fortune, I hope you do 
not think me beneath you, or that you did me 
any honour in marrying me. I am come of as 
good a family as yourſelf, Mr. James; and if my 
_ knew how you treated me, he would not 
ar it, - 
Do you threaten me with your brother, ma- 
dam ?“ ſaid James. | 8 
I will not be ill treated, fir,* anſwered ſhe. 
Nor l neither, madam,” cries he; © and there- 
* fore I deſire you will prepare to go into rhe coun- 
* try to-morrow morning: | 
Indeed, fir* ſaid ſhe, * I ſhall not. 
. Heavens, madam, but you ſhall,* anſwered 
he, I will have my coach at the door to-morrow 
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* morning by ſeven; and you ſhall either go into it 


B 2 I hope 


or be catried. 
1 
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I hope, fir, you are not in earneſt” ſaid. ſhe. 
Indeed, madam, anſwered he, but I am in 
6 ' xray and reſolved ;: and into the a you 
to-morrow. 
hut why into the country, faid he, Mr. 

James? Why will you-be ſo barbarous to deny 
me the pleaſures of the town? 
+. * Becauſe you interfere with my pleaſures,” cried 
James; which I have told you long ago 1 would 
not ſubmit to. It is enough for fond couples to 
© have theſe ſcenes together. I thought we had 
been upon a better tooting, and had cared too 
little for each other to become mutual plagues. 
« T thought you had been ſatisfied with the full li- 
* berty of doing what you pleaſe. 

So Jam, I defy you to ſay I have ever given 

* you any uneaſineſs. 

How, cries he, have you not juſt now up- 

+ braided me with what you heard at the maſ- 

* querade ? 

© Town, ſaid ſhe, to be inſulted by fuck * a crea- 
ture to my face ſtun me to the ſoul. I muſt 
have had no ſpirit to 7 the inſults of ſuch an 
animal. Nat ſhe ſpoke of you with equal con- 
* rempt. Whoever ſhe is, 1 promiſe you, Mr. 
Booth is her favourite. But, indeed, ſhe is un- 
worthy any one's regard: for ſhe behaved like 
* an arrant dragoon. 

* Hang her, cries the colonel, I know nothing 
of her. 
Well, but, Mr. James-----I am ſure you will 

* not ſend me into the country. Ny | I will not 

go into the country. 

If you was a reaſonable woman,“ cries James, 
perhaps I ſhould not deſire it.------And on one 
conſideration ＋ 

* Come, name your conſideration, faid _ x 

Let me firſt experience your diſcernment, ſaid 

de- —Come, Molly, let me try your judgment. 
8 Can 


Jeden _— 
Can you gueſs at any woman of your acquaintance 
« that I like? | | 40S 
Sure, faid ſhe, it cannot be Mrs. Booth | 
And why not Mrs. Booth, anſwered he? Is the 
© not the fineſt woman in the world '? © * | 
« Very far from it, replied ſhe, in my opinion. 
d Pray what faults, ſaid he, can you find in 
© her? | A | 
In the firſt place, cries Mrs. James, her eyes 
are too large; and ſhe hath a look with them that 
I don't know how to deſcribe ; but I know I 
don't like it. Then her eye-brows are too large; 
therefore, indeed, ſhe doth all' in her power to 
remedy this with her pincers : for if it was not 
for thoſe, her eyebrows would be prepoſterous. 
-----Then her nofe, as well proportioned as it is, 
has a viſible ſcar on one ſide:---Her neck like- 
wiſe is too protuberant for the genteel fize, eſpe - 
cially as ſhe laces herſelf: for no woman in my 
opinion can be genteel who is not entirely flat 
before. And laſtly, ſhe is both too ſhort and 
too tall.—— Well, you may laugh, Mr. James, 
I know what I mean, though I cannot well ex- 
preſs it. —I mean, that ſhe 1s too tall for a 
pretty woman, and too ſhort for a fine woman. — 
There is ſuch a thing as a kind of inſipid me- 
dium—a kind of ſomething that is neither one 
thing or another. I know not how to expreſs 
it more clearly; but when I ſay ſuch a one is a 
pretty woman, a pretty thing, a pretty creature, 
u know very well I mean a little woman; and 
when 1I fay ſuch a one is a very fine woman, a 
very fine perſon of a woman, to be ſure I muſt. 
mean a tall woman. Now a woman that is be- 
— 4 both, is certainly neither the one nor the 
other. ES. n 8 
* Well, I own,“ ſaid he, © yqu have explained 
* yourſelf with great dexterity ; but with all theſe 
imperfections, I cannot help liking her. 
- B 2 + 
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That you need not tell me, Mr. James, an- 
s ſwered che lady; for that I knew before you de- 
* fired me to invite her to your houſe. And never- 
+ theleſs, did not I, like an obedient wife, comply 
* with your deſires? did I make any objection to 
the party you propoſed for the maſquerade, though 
I knew very well your motive ? what can the beſt 
of wives do more? to procure you ſucceſs is not 
in my power; and if L may give you my opinion, 
I believe you never will ſucceed with her. 
Is her virtue ſo very impregnable, ſaid he, with 
a ſneer ? | | | | 
Her virtue, anſwered Mrs. James, hath the 
* beſt guard in the world, which is a moſt violent 
love for her huſband. | 

All pretence and affectation,“ cries the colonel. 
“It js impoſſible ſhe ſhould have ſo little taſte, 
or, indeed, ſo little delicacy as to like ſuch a 
c fellow. | | 

_ * Nay, I do not much like him myſelf, ſaid ſhe 
He is not indeed at all ſuch a fort of man as I 
* ſhould like; but I thought he had been generally 
allowed to be handſome. A 

He handſome, cries James? What with a noſe 
like the proboſcis of an elephant, with the ſhoul- 
ders of - a porter, and the legs of a chairman? 
The fellow had not in the leaſt the look of a 
s gentleman, and one would rather think he had 
followed the plough than the camp all his life. 

.* Nay, now I proteſt, {aid ſhe, I think you da 
bim injuſtice, He is genteel enough, in my opi- 

nion. It is true, indeed, he is not quite of the 
moſt delicate make; but whatever he is, I am 
* convinced ſhe thinks him the fineſt man in the 
world. | 

II cannot believe it, anfwered he peeviſhly—— 
But will you invite her to dinner here to-mor- 


t row! F vw 
With 
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With all my heart, and as often as you pleaſe, 
© anſwered ſhe. ——But I have ſome favours to aſk 
of you. —Firſt, I muſt hear no more of going 
© out of town till I pleaſe. | 83 
Very well, cried he. 
In the next place, ſaid ſhe, I muſt have o 
hundred guineas within theſe two or three days. 
Well I agree to that too, anſwered he. 
And when I do go out of town, I go to Tun- 
bridge —l1 inſiſt upon that; and from Tun- 
bridge I go to Bath —- poſirively to Bath. And 
I promiſe you faithfully I will do all in my power 
© to carry Mrs. Booth with me: # 
On that condition, anſwered he, I promiſe you 
© you ſhall go wherever you pleaſe. — And to ſhew 
* you, I will even prevent your wiſhes by my gene- 
* rolity, as ſoon as I receive the five thouſand 
pounds, which I am going to take up on one of 
© my eſtates, you ſhall have two hundred more. 
She thanked him with a low curteſie; and he 
was in ſuch good humour, that he offered to kiſs 
her. To this kiſs ſhe coldly turned her cheek. 
and then flirting her fan, faid-----< Mr. James, 
there is one thing I forgot to mention to you 
I thiak you intended to get a commiſſion in ſome 
* regiment abroad for this young man.-----Now if 
© you would take my advice, 1 know this will not 
© oblige his wife ; and beſides, I am poſitive ſhe re- 
< ſolves to go with him. But if you can provide 
for him in ſome regiment at home, I know ſhe 
will dearly love you for it; and when he is or- 
dered to quarters, ſhe will be left behind---and 
* Yorkfhire or Scotland I think is as good a diſtance 
as either of the Indies. 
Well, I will do what I can, anſwered James; 
but 1 cannot aſk any thing yet; for I got two 
* places of a hundred a year each for two of my 
tootmen, within this fortni gt. 


8 AME LIA. Book 1 f. 
At this inſtant a violent knock at the door ſigni- 
fied the arrival of their company; upon which, 
both huſband and wife put on their beſt looks to re- 
ceive their gueſts; and, from their behaviour to 
each other during the reſt of the day, a ſtranger 
ight have concluded he had been in company with. 


che fondeſt couple in the univerſe, 


CHAP. II. 
Matters political. 


EF ORE we return to Booth, we will relate 
a ſcene in which doctor Harriſon was con- 
cerned. 7 | 
This good man, whilſt in the country, happened 
to be in the neighbourhood of a nobleman of his 
acquaintance, and whom he knew to have ve 
conſiderable intereſt with the miniſters at that time. 
- The doctor, who was very well known to this no- 
bleman, took this opportunity of paying him a viſit 
4n order to recommend poor Booth to his favour. 
Nor did he much doubt of his ſucceſs, the favour 
he was to aſk being a very ſmall one, and to which 
— thought the ſervice of Booth gave him ſo juſt a 
ti e. 4 2:63 | | 
The doctor's name ſoon gained him an admiſſion 
to the preſence of this great man, who, indeed, re- 
ceived him with much courteſy and politeneſs ; not 
ſo much perhaps from any particular regard to the 
ſacred function, nor from any reſpect to the doctor's 
perſonal merit; as from ſome conſiderations which 
the reader will perhaps gueſs anon. After many 
ceremonials, and ſome previous diſcourſe on diffe- 
rent ſubjects, the doctor opened his buſineſs, and 
told the great man, that he was come to him to 
ſolicit a fayour for a young gentleman who had 
been an officer in the army, and was now on half- 
pay. All the favour I aſk, my lord, ſaid * 
| that 
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that this gentleman may be again admitted ad 
* eundem. I am convinced your lordſhip will do 
me the juſtice to think I would not aſk for a worth- 
$ leſs perſon ; but, indeed, the young man I mean, 
* hath very extraordinary merit. He was at the 
$ fiege of Gibraltar, in which he behaved with diſ- 
* tinguiſhed bravery ; and was dangerouſly wound- 
ed at two ſeveral times in the ſervice of his coun- 
* try. I will add, that he is at preſent in great ne» 
*"ceflity, and'hath a wife and ſeveral children, for 
* whom be hath no other means of providing; and 
if it will recommend him further to your lord- 
* ſhip's favour, his wife, I believe, is one of the 
beſt and worthieſt of all her ſex. T7 
As to that, my. dear doctor, cries the noble- 
man, I. ſhall tnake..no& doubt. Indeed, any ſer- 
vice I ſhall: do the gentleman will be upon your 
account. As to neceſſity, it is the plea of ſo 
many, that it is impoſſible to ſerve them all. 
And with regard to the perſonal merit of theſe in- 
4 ferior officers, I believe, I need not tell you that 
it is very little regarded. But if you recommend 
him, let the perſon be what he will, I am con- 
* vinced it will be done: for I know it is in your 
power at preſent to aſk for a greater matter than 
$ this. . T LY 1.8 * 
© I depend entirely upon your lordſhip, anſwered 
© the doctor. | | 
Indeed, my worthy friend, replied the lord, I 
© will not take a merit to myſelf, which will fo little 
belong to me. You are to depend on yourſelf. 
It falls out very luckily too at this time when you 
have it in your power ſe greatly to oblige. us. 
What, my lord, is in my power ?* cries the 
\ r. 4 395 | 
cu certainly know, anſwered his lordſhip, 
how hard colonel Trompington is run at your 
+ town, in the election of a mayor; they tell me it 
* will be a very near thing, unleſs you join us. But 
1 * we 
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ve know it is in your power to do the buſineſs, 
* and turn the ſcale.” I heard your name mention- 
ed the other day on that account; and I know 
< you may have any thing in reaſon, if you will 
give us your intereſt, _ nN r * 

Sure, my lord, cries the doctor, you are not in 
s earneſt in aſking my intereſt for the colonel. 


Indeed, lam, anſwered the peer. Why ſhould 


© you doubt it? 93s, 3607 119.4 | 11 

For many reaſons, anſwered the doctor. Firſt, 
I am an old friend and acquaintance of Mr. Fair- 
© field; as your lordſhip, I believe, very well knows. 
© The little intereſt, therefore, that I have, you 


© may be aſſured; will go in his favour. Indeed, 


s I do not concern myſelf deeply in theſe affairs: 
for I do not think it becomes my cloth ſo. to do. 
But as far as I think it decent to intereſt myſelf, 
© it will certainly be on the fide of Mr. Fairfield, 
Indeed, I ſhould do fo, if I was acquainted with 
* both the gentlemen, only by reputation: the one 
* being a neighbouring gentleman, of a very large 
© eſtate, a very ſober and ſenſible man, of known 
* probity and attachment to the true intereſt of his 
country. The other is a mere ſtranger, a boy, a 
* ſoldier of fortune, and as far as — diſcern 
* from the little converſation I have had with him, 
'* of a very ſhallow capacity, and no education.” 
No education] my dear friend, cries the noble- 
man. Why he hath been educated in half the 
* courts of Europe. 61.297 Hiw * 
Perhaps ſo, my lord, anſwered the doctor; but 
I ſhall always be ſo great a pedant as to call a man 
* of no learning, a man of no education. And 
from my own knowledge, I can aver, that I am 
% perſuaded there is ſcarce a foot ſoldier in the army 


* who is more illiterate than the colonel. a 


Why as to Latin and Greek, you know, re- 
* plied the lord, they are not much required in the 
army. Ti Tow ) 

£ It 
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s 


It may be ſo, ſaid the doctor. Then let ſuch 
perſons keep to their own profeſſion. It is a very 


« low civil capacity indeed for which an illiterate 
man can be qualified. And to ſpeak a plain truth, 


ws Wy. ” VS Th Ph. 
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if your lordſhip is a friend to the colonel, you 
would do well to adviſe him to decline an attempt, 
in which I am certain he hath no. probability of 
ſaccels. ; . 
Well, fir, ſaid the lord, if you are reſolved 
againſt us, I muſt deal as freely with you, and 


tell you plainly I cannot ſerve you in your affair. 


Nay, it will be the beſt thing I can do, to hold 
my tongue : for if I ſhould mention his name 
with your recommendation after what you have 
ſaid, he would perhaps never get provided for as 
long as he lives. 

© Is his own merit then, my lord, no recommen- 


dation ? cries the doctor. 


My dear, dear fir, cries the other—what 1s the 
merit of a ſubaltern officer ? 

* Surely, my lord, cries the doctor, it is the 
merit which ſhould recommend him to the poſt of 
a ſubaltern officer. And it is a merit which will 
hereafter qualify him to ſerve his country in a 
higher capacity. And I do aſſure you of this 
young man, that he hath not only a good heart, 
but a good head too. And I have been told by 
thoſe who are judges, that he is for his age an ex- 
cellent officer. | 
Very probably! cries my lord - And there 
are abundance with the ſame merit, and the ſame 


qualifications, who want a morſel of bread for 


themſelves and their families. 
© It is an infamous ſcandal on the nation, cries 
the doctor; and I am heartily ſorry it can be ſaid 


© even With a colour of truth. 


© How can it bc otherwiſe? ſays the peer. Do 
you think it is poſſible to provide for all men of 


merit ? 


s Yes, 
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Tes, ſurely do I, faid the doctor. And very 
000 5 a ˙ a nt FS 
4 wy ih pray ?-----cries the lord. Upon my 
« word 1 ſhalt be glad to Eno. 
Only by not providing for thoſe who have none 
4 -The men of merit in any capacity are not, 
I am afraid; ſo extremely numerous, that we need 
© ſtarve any of them, unleſs we wickedl ſuffer a Jer. 
© of worthleſs fellows to eat their bredeQ. 
This is all mere Utopia, cries the lordſhip. 
© The chimerical ſyſtem. of Plato's commonwealth 
© with which we amuſed ourſelves at the univerſi- 
* ry; politics which are ineonſiſtent with the ſtate = 
of human affairs. Wy 
Sure, my lord, cries the doctor, we have read 
© of ſtates where ſuch doctrines have been put in 
practice. What is your lordſhip's opinion of 
© Rome in the earlier ages of rhe commonwealth, 
of Sparta, and even of Athens itſelf, in ſome 
periods of its hiſtory ? - | | 
© Indeed, doctor, cries the lord, all theſe notions 
are obfolete and long ſince exploded. To apply 
© maxims of government drawn from the Greek. 
< and Roman hiſtories, to this nation, is abſurd and 
< impoſſible, But if you will have Roman ex- 
' © amples, fetch them from thoſe times of the re- 
public that were moſt like our own, Do you 
© not know, doctor, that this is as corrupt a nation 
as ever exiſted under the ſun? And would you 
think of governing ſuch a people by the ſtrict 
principles of honeſty and morality ? * © 
If jt be fo corrupt, ſaid the doctor, I think it 
is high time to amend it. Or elſe it is eaſy to 
* foreſee that Roman and Britiſh liberty will haye 
the ſame fate; for corruption in the body politic 
c 1 | aotorally tends to diſſolution as in the natural 
4 y. 18 
I thank you for your ſimile, cries my lord: for 
in the natural body, I believe, you will _ 
5 there 
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there is the ſeaſon of youth, the ſeaſon of man- 
_ * hood, and the ſeaſon of old age; and that, when 
© the laſt of theſe arrives, it will be an impoſſible | 
© attempt by all the means of art to reſtore the 
again to its youth, or to the vigour of its 

middle age. The fame periods Happen to eve 
great kingdom. In its youth, it riſes by arts an 
arms to power and proſperity. This it enjoy! 
flouriſhes with a While; and then it may be faid 
to be in the vigour of its age, enriched at home 
with all the emoluments and bleſſings of pe 
and formidable abroad with all the terrors of war, 
At length, this very proſperity introduces cotrup- 
tion; and then comes on its old age. N 
and learning, art and induſtry, decay by deor 
The people fink into ſloth and luxury, —— 
ſtitution. It is enervated at home, becomes con- 
temprible abroad; and ſuch indeed is its' miſery 
and wietchedneſs, that it_reſembles a man in the 
laſt decrepid ſtage of life, who looks with uncon- 
cern at his approaching diſſolution. 
This is a melancholy picture indeed,“ cries the 
doctor; and if the latter part of it can TOP 

© plied to our caſe, I ſee nothing but reli 
© which would have prevented this decrepid 
© of the conſtitution, ſhould prevent a man 2 
« ſpirit from hanging himſelf out of the way of fo 
« wretched a contemplation.” 

Why ſo?” ſaid the peer; Why, hang myſelf, 
doctor? would it not be wiſer, think you, to 
make the beſt of your time, and the moſt you can 
in ſuch a nation? 

And is religion then to be wid laid out of the 
. Jan ?* cries the doctor. 
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is not formed upon the r of religion? ; 
tam 
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« 1 am very ſorry for it,“ cries the doctor; but 
© Twill talk to them then of honour and honeſty :; 
< this is a language which I hope they will at leaſt 
© pretend to underſtand. Now to deny a man the 
© preferment which he merits, and to give it to ano- 
ther man who doth not merit it, is a manifeſt act 
« of injuſtice ; and is conſequently inconſiſtent with 
£ both honour and gy + Nor is it only an act 
« of injuſtice to the man himſelf, but to the public, 
for whoſe good principally all public offices are, 
© or ought to be inſtituted. Now this good can ne- 
© yer be completed, nor obtained, but by employ. 
© ing all perſons according to their capacities, 
6 Wherever true merit is liable to be ſuperſeded by 
« favour and partiality, and men are intruſted with 
« offices, without any regard to capacity or inte- 
< ority, the affairs of that ſtate will always be in a 
c Jeptorable ſituation. Such, as Livy tells us, was 
© the ſtate of Capua, a little before its final de- 
© ſtruction; and the conſequence your lordſhip well 
knows. But, my lord, there is another miſchief 
© which attends this kind of injuſtice, and that is, 
© it hath a manifeſt tendency to deſtroy all virtue 
and all ability among the people, by taking awa 
© all that encouragement and incentive, which 
© ſhould promote emulation, and raiſe men to aim 
« atexcelling in any art, ſcience, or profeſſion. Nor 
can any thing, my lord, contribute more to ren- 
der a nation contemptible among its neighbours ; 
for what opinion can other countries have of the 
© councils, or what terror can they conceive of the 
* arms of ſuch a people ? and it was chiefly owing 
© to the avoiding this error, that Oliver Cromwell 
©* carried the reputation of England higher than it 
© ever was at any other time. I will add only one 
5 argument more, and that is founded on the moſt 
© narrow and ſelfiſh ſyſtem of politics; and this 
© is, that ſuch a conduct is ſure to create univerſal 
< diſcontent and grumbling at home: for nothing 


© can 
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© can bring men to reſt ſatisfied, when they ſee 
g others preferred to them, but an opinion that they 
«© deſerve that elevation; for as one of the 
men this country ever produced, obſerves, 


© One worthleſs man that gains what he n 
ee cer ing dene 


With what heartburnings then muſt any nation 
© ſee themſelves, obliged to contribute to the ſup- 
port of a ſet of men, of whoſe incapacity to ſerve 
them they are well appriſed, and who do their 
country a double di kind neſs ; by being themſelves 
* employed in poſts to which they are unequal, and 
by keeping others out of thoſe employments, for 
C -which they are qualified * 1 1 
And do you really think, doctor,“ cries the no+ 
bleman, that any miniſter, could ſupport himſelf 
© in this country upon ſuch principles as you recoms 
© mend? Doyou think he would be able to baffle 
an oppoſition, unleſs he ſhould oblige his friends 
by e RES often, contrary to his on in- 
© clinations, and his own opinion ? | 
Lees, really do I.“ cries the doctor. Indeed, if 
a miniſter is reſolved to 1 his confeſſion 
in the liturgy, by leaving undone all thoſe things 
© which be ought to bave done, and by doing all thoſe 
* things which be ought not to have done; ſuch a mi - 
* niſter, I grant, will be obliged to baffle oppeſi- 
© tion, as you are pleaſed to term it, by theſe arts; 
* for, as Shakeſpeare ſomewhere a 


Things ill began ſtrengthen themſelves by iu. 


But if, on the contrary, he will pleaſe to con- 

6 ſider the Ede iet of his country, and that 

* only in great and national points; if he will en- 

s his country in neither alliances or quarrels, 

but where it is really intereſted ; if he will raiſe 
1 no 


f 


of 
» 
* 
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© no money but what is wanted; nor employ any 
© civil or military officers but what are uſeful ; and 
© place in theſe employments men, of the higheſt 
integrity, and of the greateſt abilities; if he will 
© employ ſome few of his hours to advance our 
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trade, and ſome few more to late our do- 
meſtic government: if he would do this, my 
£ lord, I will anſwer for it, he ſhall either have no 
© oppoſition to baffle, or he ſhall baffle it by a fair 


- © appeal to his conduct. Such a miniſter may, in 


29 language of the law, put himſelf on his coun- 

try when he pleafes, and he ſhall come off with 

© honour and applauſe.” er, 

And do you really believe, doctor,“ cries the 

; © there ever was ſuch a miniſter, or ever will 

Why not, my lord?“ anſwered the doctor. It 

«© requires no very extraordinary parts, nor any ex- 

© traordinary degree of virtue. He need practiſe 
no great inſtances of ſelf-denial. He ſhall hav 
power, and honour, and riches, and, perhaps, all 


. * in a much greater degree than he can ever ac- 


« quire; by purſuing a contrary ſyſtem. He ſhall 
* have more of each, and much more of ſafety.” 
Pray, doctor,“ ſaid my lord, let me aſk you 
© one ſimple queſtion. Do you really believe any 
man upon earth was ever a rogue out of choice 
Really, my lord,“ fays the doctor, I a 
© aſhamed to anſwer in the affirmative; and yer 
am afraid experience would almoſt juſtify me, if 
* ſhould. Perhaps the opinion of the world may 
* ſometimes miſlead men to think thoſe meaſutes 
* neceſſary, which in reality are not ſo. Or the 
truth may be, that a man of good inclinations 
finds his office filled with ſuch 7 by the 
may deſpair 
of being capable of purging it; and ſo fits down 
«contented, as Augeas did with the filth of his 


© ables, not becauſe he thought them the better, 


: 6 . 
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© or that ſuch filth was really neceſſary to a ſtable z 
© but that he deſpaired of ſufficient force, to cleanſe 


© them.” 


I will aſk you one queſtion more, and I have 


done,“ faid the nobleman. 
« if any minifter was really as good 


© have him, 


Do you imagine that 
as you would 


that the people in general would be- 


© Hheve that he was of” 
Truly, my lord,“ ſaid the doctor, I think 
© they may be juſtified in not believing too haſtily. 
© But I beg leave to anſwer your lordſhip's queſtion 
© by another. Doth your lordſhip believe that the 
people of Greenland, when they ſee the light of 
© the ſun, and feel his warmth, after ſo long a ſea- 
* ſon of cold and darkneſs, will really be perſuaded 
that he ſhines upon them?“ 

My lord ſmiled at the conceit; and then the doc- 
tor took an opportunity to renew his ſuit, to which 
his lordſhip anſwered he would promiſe nothing, 
and could give him no of ſucceſs : * 
< you may be aſſured,“ faid he with a leering coun- 
tenance, I ſhall do him all the ſervice in my 
power.“ A language which the doctor well un- 


derſtood, and foon after 
ceremonious leave, 


CHAP. 1.” 
The hiſtory of Mr. Trent. 


« But 


took a civil, but not a very 


E will now return to Mr. Booth and his 
wife. The former had ſpent his time very 
uncaſily, ever ſince he had diſcovered what ſort of 
man he was indebted to; but leſt he ſhould forget 
it, Mr. Trent thought, now proper to remind him, 
in the following letter, which he read the next 


morning after he had put off the appointment, 


vor. VIII. C IR, 
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IR, 


12 ſorry the neceſſity of my affairs obliges 
1 me to mention that ſmall ſum which I had 
the honour to lend you the other night at play; 
and which I ſhall be much obliged to you, if you 
will let me have ſome time either to-day, or to- 
morrow. \ 
© I am, Sir, 

* Your moſt obedient, | 

moſt humble ſervant, be. 
* George Trent.” 


This letter a little ſurpriſed Booth, after the gen- 
reel, and, indeed, as it appeared, generous behaviour 
of Trent. But leſt it ſhould have the ſame effect 
upon the reader, we will now prooeed to account for 
this, as well as for ſome other phænomena that 
have appeared in this hiſtory, and which, perhaps, 
we ſhall be forgiven, for not having opened more 
n_ before. | | 
r. Trent then was a gentleman, poſſibly of a 
good family; for it was not certain whence nge 
prung on the father's ſide, His mother, who was 
the only parent he ever knew or heard of, was ͤa 
. fingle gentlewoman, and for ſome time carried on 
the trade of a milliner in Covent-Garden. She ſent 
her ſon, at the age of eight years old, to a charity- 
ichool, where he remained till he was of the age of 
fourteen, without making any great proficiency in 
learning. Indeed, it is not very probable he ſhould, 
for the maſter, who, in preference to a very learned 
and proper man, was choſen by a party into this 
ichool, the ſalary of which was upwards of a hun- 
dred pounds a. year, had himſelf never travelled 
1 through the Latin Grammar, and was in truth a 
| moſt conſummate b £66) ti 
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At the age of fifteen, Mr. Trent was put clerk 
to an attorney, where he remained a very ſhort time 
before he took leave of his maſter; rather, indeed, 
departed without taking leave; and having broke 
open his mother's eſcritore, and carried off with him 
all the valuable effects he there found, to the 
amount of about fifty pound, he marched off to 
ſea, and went on board a merchantman, whence 
he was afterwards preſſed into a man of war. 

In this ſervice he continued above three years; 
during which time, he behaved ſo ill in his moral 
character, that he twice underwent a very ſevere 
diſcipline for thefts in which he was detected; but 
at the ſame time, he behaved ſo well as a ſailor in 
an engagement with ſome pirates, that he wiped off 
all former ſcores, and greatly recommended himſelf 
to his captain. b 

At his return home, he being then about twenty 
years of age, he found that the attorney had in his 
abſence married his mother, had buried her, and 
ſecured all her effects, to the amount, as he was in- 
formed, of about fifteen hundred pound. Trent 
applied to his ſtep- father, but to no purpoſe; the 
attorney utterly diſowned him, nor would he ſuffer 
him to come a ſecond time within his doors. 

It happened that the attorney had, by a former 
wife, an only daughter, a great favourite, who was 
about the ſame age with Trent himſelf ; and had, 
during his reſidence at her father's houſe, taken a 
very great liking to this young fellow, who was ex- 
tremely handſome, and perfectly well made. This 
her liking was not, during his abſence, ſo far ex- 
tinguiſhed, but that it immediately revived on his 
return. Of this, ſhe took care to give Mr. Trent 
| pro r intimation ; for ſhe was not ones of thoſe 

ackward and delicate ladies, who can die rather 
than make the firſt overture. , Trent was overjoyed 
at this, and with reaſon ; for ſhe was a very lovely 
girl in her perſon, * child of à rich father; 

ol, 2 


and 
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and the proſpect of ſo complete a revenge on the 
attorney charmed him above all the reſt. To be 
as ſhort in the matter as the parties, a marriage was 
ſoon conſummated between them. 
The attorney at firſt raged and was implacable ; 
but at laſt, fondneſs for his daughter fo far over- 
came reſenttnent, that he advanced a ſum of money 
to buy his ſon in-law (for now he acknowledged him 
as ſuch) an enſign's commiſſion in a marching re- 
iment then ordered to Gibraltar ; at which place, 
the attorney heartily hoped that Trent might be 
knocked on the head: for in that caſe he thought 
he might marry his daughter more agreeably to his 
own ambition, and to her advantage. | 
The regiment into which Trent purchaſed, was 
the ſame with that in which Booth likewiſe ſerved ; 
the one being an enſign, and the other a lieutenanr 
in the two additional companies. | 
Trent had no blemiſh in his military capacity. 
Though he had had but an indifferent education, 
he was naturally ſenſible and genteel, and nature, 
as we have faid, had given him a very agreeable 
rſon. He was likewiſe a very bold fellow, and 
as he really behaved himſelf every way well enough, 
while he was at Gibraltar, there was ſome degree 
of intimacy between him and Boot. 
When * ſiege was over, and the additional 
companies were again reduced, Trent returned to 
his wife, who received him with great joy and affec- 
tion. Soon after this an accident happened, which 
proved the utter ruin of his father- in- law, and end- 
ed in breaking his heart. This was nothing but 
making a miſtake pretty common at this day, of 
writing another man's name to à deed inſtead of his 
own. In truth, this matter was no leſs than what 
the law calls forgery, and was juſt then made capi- 
tal by an act of parliament. From this offence, 
indeed, the 1 was acquitted by not admitting 
the proof of the party who was to avoid his own 
1 1 deed, 
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deed, by his evidence; and therefore no witneſs, 
according to thoſe excellent rules, called the law of 
evidence; a law very excellently calculated for the 
preſervation of the lives of his majeſty's roguiſh 
ſubjects, and moſt notably uſed for that purpoſe. 

But though by common law the attorney was 
honourably acquitted ; yet, as common ſenſe mani- 
feſted to every one that he was guilty, he unhappily 
loſt his reputation, and of conſequence his buli- 
neſs ; the chagrin of which latter ſoon put an end 
to his life, 

This proſecution had been attended with a very 
great expence; for, beſides the ordinary coſts of 
avoiding the gallows by the help of the law, there 
was a very high article of no leſs than a thouſand 
pounds paid down to remove out of the way a wit- 
neſs, againſt whom there was no legal exception. 
The poor gentleman had beſides ſuffered ſome loſſes 
in buſineſs; fo that, to the ſurpriſe of all his ac- 
quaintance, when his debts were paid, there re- 
mained no more than a ſmall eſtate of fourſcore 
pounds a year, which he ſettled upon his daughter, 
far out of the reach of her huſband, and about two 
hundred pounds in money. 

The old gentleman had not long been in his 
grave, before Trent ſet himſelf to conſider ſeriouſly 
of the ſtate of his affairs. He had lately begun to 
look on his wife with a much leſs degree of liking 
and deſire than formerly; for he was one of thoſe 
who think too much of one thing is good for no- 
thing. Indeed, he had indulged theſe ſpeculations 
jo far, that, I believe, his wife, though one of the 
5 women in town, was the laſt ſubject that 

e would have choſe for any amorous dalliance. 

Many other perſons however, greatly differed 
from him in this opinion. Amongſt the reſt, was 
the illuſtrious peer of amorous memory. This 
noble peer having therefore got a view of Mrs. 


Trent one day in the ſtreet, did, by means of an 
C 3 emiſſary 
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emiſſary then with him, make himſelf acquainted 
with her lodging, to which he immediately laid 
ſiege in form, ſetting himſelf down in a lodging 
directly oppoſite to her, from whence the battery 
of ogles began to play the very next morning. 

This ſiege had not continued Jong . the 

ernor of the garriſon became ſufficiently ap- 
1 of all the works which were carrying on, and 
ving well reconnoitred the enemy, and diſcovered 
who he was, notwithſtanding a falſe name, and ſome 
diſguiſe of his perſon, he called a council of war 
within his own breaſt. In fact, to drop all allegory, 
he began to conſider whether his wife was not really 
a more valuable paſſeſſion than he had lately thought 
her. In ſhort, as he had been diſappointed in her 
fortune, he now. conceived ſome hopes of turning 
her beauty itſelf into a fortune. 

Withour communicating theſe views to her, he 
ſoon ſcraped an acquaintance with his oppoſite 
neighbour by the name which he there uſurped, 
and counterfeited an entire ignorance of his real 
name and title. On this occaſion, Trent had his 
diſguiſe likewiſe, for he affected the utmoſt ſimpli- 
city ; of which affeQation, as he was a very artful 
fellow, he was extremely capable. 

The peer fell plumb into this ſnare ; and when, 
by the ſimplicity, as he imagined, of the huſband, 
he became acquainted with the wife, he was ſo ex- 
travagantly charmed with her perſon, that he re- 
ſolved, whatever was the coſt or the conſequence, 
he would poſſeſs her. 8 | | 

His lordſhip, however, preſerved ſome caution in 
his management of this affair ; more, perhaps, than 
was neceſſary. As for the huſband, none was re- 
quiſite; for he knew all he could; and with re- 
gard to the wife herſelf, as ſhe had, for ſome time, 
perceived the decreaſe of her huſband's affeCtion, 
for few women are, I believe, to be impoſed upon 
in that matter) ſhe was not diſpleaſed to find the re- 
a 9 1 
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turn of all that complaiſance and endearment, of 
thoſe looks and languiſhments from another agree- 
able perſon which ſhe had formerly received from 
Trent, and which ſhe now found ſhe ſhould receive 
from him no longer. | 

My lord, therefore, having been indulged with 
as much opportunity as he could wiſh from Trent, 
and having received rather more encouragement 
than he could well have hoped from the lady, be- 

n to prepare all matters for a ſtorm, when luckily 

r. Trent declaring he muſt go out of town for 
two days, he fixed on the firſt day of his depar- 
ture as the time of carrying his deſign into execu- 
tion. 

And now, after ſome debate with himſelf in what 
manner he ſhould approach his love, he at laſt de- 
termined to do it in his own perſon ; for he con- 
ceived, and perhaps very rightly, that the lady, 
like Semele, was not void of ambition, and would 
have preferred Jupiter in all his glory to the ſame 
deity in the diſguiſe of an humble ſhepherd. He 
dreſſed himſelf therefore in the richeſt embroidery 
of which he was maſter, and appeared before his 
miſtreſs arrayed in all the brightneſs of peerage. 
A ſight whoſe charms ſhe had not the power to 
reſiſt, and the conſequences are only to be imagined. 
In ſhort, the ſame — which Jupiter acted with 
his above-mentioned miſtreſs of old, was more than 
beginning, when Trent burſt from the cloſet into 
which he had conveyed himſelf, and unkindly in- 
terrupted the action. 

His lordſhip preſently run to his ſword; but 
Trent, with great calmneſs, anſwered, that as it 
was very well known he durſt fight, he ſhould not 
draw his ſword on this occaſion: * For ſure, ſays 
he, my lord, it would be the higheſt imprudence 
* in me to kill a man who is now become ſo con- 
* ſiderably my debtor.” At which words, he fetch- 
gd a perſon from the cloſet, who had been confined 
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with him, telling him he had done his buſineſs, 
and might now, if he pleaſed, retire. | 

It would be tedious here to amuſe the reader with 
all that paſſed on the preſent occaſion ; the rage 
and —— of the wife, or the perplexity in which 
my lord was involved. We will dmit therefore all 
ſuch: matters, and proceed directly to buſineſs, as 
Trent and his lordſhip did ſoon after. And in the 
concluſion, my lord ſtipulated to pay a good 
round ſum, and to provide Mr. Frent with a good 
place on the firſt opportunitx. 

On the fide of Mr. Trent, were ſtipulated ab- 
ſolute remiſſion of all paſt, and full indulgence for 
the time to come. Po 

Trent now immediately took a houſe at the po- 
lite end of the town, furniſhed it elegantly, and 
ſet up his equipage, rigged out both himſelf and 
his wife with very handſome cloaths, frequented all 

blic-places where he could get admiſſion, puſhed 

imſelf into acquaintance, and his wife ſoon after- 
wards began to keep an afſembly, or, in the faſhion- 
able phraſe, to be at home once a week ; when, 
by my lord's aſſiſtance, ſhe was preſently viſited by 
moſt men of the firſt rank, and by all ſuch wo- 
men of faſhion as are not very nice in their com- 


ny. 
My lord's amour with this lady laſted not long 
for as we have before obſerved, he was the moſt 
inconſtant of all human race. Mrs. Trent's paſ- 
ſion was not however of that kind which leads to 
any very deep reſentment of ſuch fickleneſs. Her 
paſſion, indeed, was principally founded upon in- 
tereſt ; ſo that foundation ſerved to ſupport another 
ſuperſtructure; and ſhe was eaſily prevailed upon, 
as well as her huſband, to be uſeful to my lord in 
a capacity, which, though very often exerted in 
the polite world, hath not, as yet, to my great ſur- 
priſe, acquired any polite name, or, indeed, any 
which 
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which is not too coarſe to be admitted in this hiſ- 
tory. 

Afer this preface, which we thought neceflary 
to account for a character of which ſome of my 
country and collegiate readers might poſſibly doubt 
the exiſtence, I ſhall proceed to what more imme- 
diately regards Mrs. Booth. The reader may be 
pleaſed to remember that Mr. Trent was re 
at the aſſembly to which h and his wife were 
carried by Mrs. James, where Amelia was met 
by the noble peer. 

His lordſhip ſeeing theq that Booth and Trent 
were old acquaintance, failed not, to uſe the lan- 
guage of ſportſmen, to put Trent on upon the 
cent of Amelia. For this purpore that gentle- 
man viſited Booth the very next day, and had pur- 
ſued him cloſe ever ſince. By his means, there. 
fore, my lord learned that Amelia was to be at the 
maſquerade, to which place ſhe was dogged by 
Trent in a failor's jacket, who meeting my lord 
according to agreement, at the entrance of the 
opera-houſe, like the fourlegged gentlemen of the 
ſame vocation, made a dead point, as it 1s called, 
ar the game. 

My lord was fo ſatisfied and delighted with his 
converſation at the maſquerade with the ſuppoſed 
Amelia, and the encouragement which in reality ſhe 
had given him, that, when he ſaw Trent the next 
morning, he embraced him with great fondneſs 
gave him a bank note of a hundred pound, and 
promiſed him both the Indies on his ſucceſs, of 
which he began now to have no manner of doubt. 

The affair that happened at the gaming table, 
was likewiſe a ſcheme of Trent's, on a hint given 
by my lord to him to endeavour to lead Booth into 
ſome ſcrape or diſtreſs, his lordſhip promiſing to 

ay whatever expence Trent might be led into by 
ſuch means. Upon his lordfhip's credit, therefore 


the money lent to Booth was really advanced. And 
| hence 
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tence aroſe all that ſeeming generoſity, and indiffe- 
rence as to the payment, Trent being ſatisfied 
with the obligation conferred on Booth, by means 
of which he hoped to effect his purpoſe. 

But now the ſcene was totally changed; for Mrs, 
Atkinſon, the morning after the quarrel, beginning 
ſeriouſly to recolle& that ſhe had carried the matter 
rather too far, and might really injure Amelia's re- 

tation, a thought to which the warm purſuit of 
ber own intereſt had a good deal blinded her at the 
time, reſolved to viſit my lord himſelf, and to let 
him into the whole ſtory ; for, as ſhe had ſucceeded 
already in her favourite point, ſhe thought ſhe had 
no reaſon to fear any conſequence of the diſcovery. 
This reſolution ſhe immediately executed. 

Trent came to attend his lordſhip juſt after Mrs. 
Atkinſon had left him. He found the peer in a 
very ill humour, and brought no news to comfort 
or recruit his ſpirits ; for he had himſelf juſt received 
2 billet from Booth, with an excuſe for himſelf and 
25 wife, from accepting the invitation at Trent's 

ouſe that evening, where matters had been pre- 
viouſly concerted Dr their entertainment; and when 
his lordſhip was by accident to drop into the room 
where Amelia was, while Booth was to be engaged 

at play in another, 

And now after much debate, and after Trent 
had acquajnted my lord with the wretched ſituation 
of Booth's circumſtances, it was reſolved, that 
Trent ſhould immediately demand his money of 
Booth, and upon his not paying it, for they both 
concluded it impoſſible he ſhould pay it, to put the 
note which Trent had for the money, in ſuit againſt 
him by the genteel means of paying it away to a 
nominal third perſon ; and this they both conceived 
muſt end immediately in the ruin of Booth, and 
conſequently in the conqueſt of Amelia. 

In this project, and with this hope, both my 
lord and his ſetter, or (if the ſportſmen pleaſe) ſet- 


ting- 
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ting-dog, both greatly exulted, and it was next 
morning executed, as we have already ſeen, 


CHAP. Iv, 
Containing ſome diſtreſs. 


RENT's letter drove Booth almoſt to mad- 
neſs. To be indebted to ſuch a fellow, at 
any rate, had ſtuck much in his ſtomach, and had 
given him very great uneaſineſs; but to anſwer 
this demand in any other manner, than by paying 
the money, was abſolutely what he could not bear. 
Again, to pay this money, he very plainly ſaw 
there was but one way; and this was by ſtripping 
his wife not only of every farthing, but almoſt of 
every rag ſhe had in the world; a thought fo dread- 
ful, that it chilled his very foul with horror ; and 
yet pride at laſt ſeemed to repreſent this as the 
leſſer evil of the two. 3 
But how to do this was ſtill a queſtion. It was 
not ſure, at leaſt he feared it was not, that Amelia 
herſelf would readily conſent to this; and ſo far 
from perſuading her to ſuch a meaſure, he could 
not bear even to propoſe it. At length his deter- 
mination was to acquaint his wife with the whole 
affair, and to aſk her conſent by way of aſking her 
advice; for he was well aſſured ſhe could find no 
other means of extricating him out of his dilem- 
ma. This he accordingly-did, repreſenting the af- 
fair as bad as he could ; though, indeed, it was im- 
poſſible for him to aggravate the real truth. 
Amelia heard him patiently without once inter- 
rupting him. When he had finiſhed, ſhe remained 
ſilent ſome time: indeed, the ſhock ſhe received 
from this ſtory, almoſt deprived her of the power 
of ſpeaking. At laſt ſhe anſwered: *© Well, my 
dear, you aſk my advice; I certainly can give 
vou no other than that the money mult be = 
9 i a © But 
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But how muſt it be paid?” cries he. Oh 
Heavens] thou ſweeteſt creature, what, not once 
. upbraid me for bringing this ruin on thee ! 

* Upbraid you, my dear !* fays ſne—“ Would 
to Heaven I could prevent your upbraiding 
, yourſelf. Bur do not defpair, I will endeavour 

by ſome means or other to get you the money.” 

* Alas! my dear love,' cries Booth, I know 
the only way by which you can raiſe it. How can 
I conſent to that? do you forget the fears you fo 
lately expreſſed of what would be our wretched 
* condition, when our little all was mouldered away? 
O, my Amelia, they cut my very heart-ſtrings, 
* when you ſpoke then; for I had then loſt this 
$ little all. Indeed, I aſſure you, I have not played 
* ſince, nor ever will more.“ 

Keep that reſolution,” ſaid ſhe, * my dear, and 
I hope we ſhall] yet recover the paſt '—_—At 
which words, caſting her eyes on the children, the 
tears burſt from her eyes, and ſhe cried——* Hea- 
$ yen will, I hope, provide for us.“ 

A pathetic ſcene now enſued between the huſ- 
band and wife, which would not perhaps pleaſe 
many readers to ſee drawn at too full a length. It 
is ſufficient to ſay, that this excellent woman not 
only uſed her utmoſt endeavours to. ſtifle and con- 
ceal her own concern, but ſaid, and did every thing 
4n her power to allay that of her huſband. 

Booth was at this time to meet a perſon whom 
we have formerly mentioned in the courſe of our 
hiſtory, This gentleman had a place in the war- 
office, and pretended to be a man of great intereſt 
and conſequence; by which means he did not only 
receive great reſpect and court from the inferiour 
officers, but actually bubbled ſeveral of their mo- 
ney, by undertaking to do them ſervices, which, in 
reality, were not within his power. In truth, I 
have known few great men who have not been be- 
ſet with one or more ſuch fellows as theſe, * 

, whom 
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whom the inferiour part of mankind are obliged 
to make their court to the great men themſelves; 
by which means, I believe principally, perſons of 
real merit have been often deterred from the at- 
tempt 3 for theſe ſubaltern coxcombs ever aſſume 
an equal ſtate with their maſters, and look for an 
equal degree of reſpect to be paid to them; to which 
men of ſpirit, who are in every light their betters, 
are not eaſily brought to ſubmit. Theſe fellows, 
indeed, themſelves have a jealous eye towards all 
great abilities, and are ſure, to the utmoſt of their 
power, to keep all who are ſo endowed, from the 
preſence of their maſters. They uſe their maſters, 
as bad miniſters have ſometimes uſed a prince; 
they keep all men of merit from his ears, and daily 
ſacrifice his true honour and intereſt to their own 
profit, and their own vanity. en FIOTK 
As ſoon as Booth was gone to his appointment 
with this man, Amelia immediately betook herſelf 
to her buſineſs with the higheſt reſolution. She 
acked up not only her own little trinkets, and 
thoſe of the children, but the greateſt part of her 
on poor cloaths, (for ſhe was but barely provided) 
and then drove in a hackney-coach to the ſame pawn« 
broker's, who had before been recommended to her 
by Mrs. Atkinſon : who advanced her- the money 
Me deſired. | & TOO 
Being now provided with her ſum, ſhe returned 
well pleaſed home; and her huſband coming in 
ſoon after, ſhe with much chearfulneſs delivered him 
all the money. owl | 
Booth was ſo overjoyed with the proſpect of dif. 
charging his debt to Trent, that he did not per- 
fectly reflect on the diſtreſs ro which his family was 
now reduced, The good humour which appeared 
in'the countenance of Amelia, was perhaps another 
help to ſtifle thoſe refle&ions ; but above all, were 
the aſſurances he had received from the great man, 
whom he had met at a coffee-houſe, and who had 
| promiſed 
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promiſed to do him all the ſervice in his power 
which ſeveral halfpay ſubaltern officers aſſured him 
was very conſiderable. | &: 

With this comfortable news he acquainted, his 
wife, who either was, or ſeerned to be extremely 
well pleaſed with it. And now he ſet out with the 
money in his pocket to pay his friend Trent, who 
unluckily for him happened not to be at home. 

On his return home, he met his old friend the 
lieutenant, who thankfully paid him his crown, and 
inſiſted, on his going with him and taking part of 
a. bottle. This invitation was ſo eager and preſſing, 
that poor Booth, who could not reſiſt much im- 
portunity, complied. | 

While they were over this bottle, Booth acquaint- 
ed his friend with the promiſes he had received 
that afternoon at the coflee-houle, with which the 
old gentleman was very well pleaſed : © For I have 
© heard,” ſays he, that gentleman hath very power- 
© ful intereſt ;* but he informed him likewiſe, that 
he had heard that the great man muſt be touched; 
for that he never did any thing without touching. 
Of this, indeed, the great man himſelf had given 
ſome oblique hints, by ſaying, with great ſagacity 
and ſlyneſs, that he knew where fifty pound might 
be depoſited to much advantage. MA vo 

Booth anſwered that he would very readily ad- 
vance a ſmall ſum, if he had it in his power, but 
that at preſent it was not ſo; for that he had no 
more in the world than the ſum of fifty pounds, 
which he owed Trent, and which he intended to 
pay him the next morning. | 

© It is very right undoubtedly to pay your debts,” 
ſays the old gentleman ; but ſure, on ſuch an oc- 
* caſion,' any man but the rankeſt uſurer would be 
* contented to ſtay a little while for his money; and 
it will be only a little while I am convinced: for 
if you depoſite this ſum in the great man's hands, 
* I make no doubt but you will ſucceed imme- 

* diately 
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diately in getting your commiſſion; and then 1 
© will help you to a method of taking up ſuch a 
© ſum as this.” The old gentleman perſiſted in this 
advice, and backed it with every argument he could 
invent; declaring, as was indeed true, that he 
gave the ſame advice which he would purſue, was 
the caſe his own. "WON 
Booth long rejected the opinion of his friend; 
till, as Hes, 6 not argued with dry lips, he be- 
came heated with wine, and then at laſt the old 
gentleman ſucceeded, Indeed, ſuch was his love 
either for Booth, or for his own opinion, and per- 
haps for both, that he omitted nothing in his power. 
He even endeavoured. to palliate the character of 
Trent, and unſaid half what he had before ſaid of 
that gentleman, In the end he undertook to make 
Trent eaſy, and to go to him the very next morn- 
ing for that purpoſe. N 

Poor Booth at laſt yielded, though with the ut- 
moſt difficulty. Indeed, had he known quite as 
much of Trent as the reader doth, no motive 
whatſoever would have prevailed on him to have 
taken the old gentleman's advice. 


CHAP. v. 
Containing more wormwood, and other ingredients. 


N the morning Booth communicated the matter 

to Amelia, who told him ſhe would not pre- 
ſume to adviſe him in an affair, of which he was ſo 
much the better judge. 

While Booth remained in a doubtful ſtate what 
conduct to purſue, Bound came to make him a 
viſit, and informed him that he had been at Trent's 
houſe, . but found him not at home; adding, that 
he would pay him a ſecond viſit that very day, and 
would not reſt till he found him. 


4 Booth 
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Booth was aſhamed to confeſs his wavering re- 
ſolution, in an affair in which he had been ſo 
troubleſome to his friend; he therefore dreſſed him- 
ſelf immediately, and together they both went to 
wait on the little great man, to whom Booth now 
hoped to pay his court in the moſt effectual man- 
ner, 

Bound had been longer acquainted with the mo- 
dern methods of buſineſs than Booth; he adviſed 
his friend therefore to begin with tipping (as it is 
called) the great man's ſervant. He did fo, and 
by that means got ſpeedy acceſs to the maſter. 
The great man received the money, not as a 
gudgeon doth a bait, but as a pike receives a poor 
dgeon into his maw. To ſay the truth, ſuch 
fellow as theſe may well be likened to that vora- 
cious fiſh, who fattens himſelf by devouring all the 
little inhabitants of the river. As ſoon as the great 
man had pocketed the caſh, he ſhook Booth by the 
hand, and rold him he would be ſure to ſlip no op- 
portunity of ſerving him, and would ſend him word 
as ſoon as any offered. | 

Here I ſhall ſtop one moment, and ſo, perhaps, 
will my good-natured reader; for ſurely it muſt 
be a hard heart, which is not affected, with reflecting 
on, the manner in which this poor little ſum was 
raiſed, and on the manner in which it was beſtowed. 
A worthy family, the wife and children of a man 
who loſt his blood abroad in the ſervice of his 
country, parting with their little all, and e 
_ cold and hunger, to pamper ſuch a fellow as 
this! | 18 
And if any ſuch reader, as I mention, ſhould 
happen to be in reality a great man, and in powet, 
perhaps the horrour of this picture may induce him 
to put a final end to this abominable practice of 
touching, as it is called; by which indeed a ſet of 
leaches are permitted to ſuck the blood of the 

| brave 
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brave and the indigent; of the widow and the 
orphan. 8 ; 
Booth .now returned home, where he found his 
wife with Mrs. James. Amelia had, before the 
arrival of her huſband, abſolutely refuſed Mrs. 
James's invitation to dinner the next day; but 
when Booth came .in, the lady renewed her appli- 
cation, and that in ſo preſſing a manner, that Booth 
ſeconded her; for though he had enough of jealouſy 
in his temper z yet ſuch was his friendſhip to the 
colonel, and ſuch his gratitude to the obligations 
which he had received from him, that his own un- 
willingneſs to believe any thing of him, co-operat- 
ing with Amelia's endeavours to put every thing in 
the faireſt light, had brought him to acquit his 
friend of any il deſign. To this, perhaps, the late 
affair concerning my lord had moreover contributed: 
for it ſeems to me, that the ſame paſſion cannot 
much energize on two different objects at one and 
the ſame time: an obſervation which I believe will 
hold as true, with regard to the cruel paſſions of 
jealouſy and anger, as. to the gentle paſſion of love, 
in which one great and mighty object is ſure to en- 
gage the whole paſſion, 
When Booth grew importunate, Amelia anſwer- 
ed, My dear, 7 ſhould not refuſe you whatever 
* was in my power; but this is abſolutely out of 
my power; for ſince I mult declare the truth, I 
* cannot dreſs myſelf. 
* Why ſo?” ſaid Mrs. James, I am ſure you are 
nin good health.” | 
Is there no other impediment to dreſſing but 
* want. of health, madam?” anſwered Amelia. 
Upon my word none that I know of,“ replied 
Mrs. James.. | "ON | 
What do you think of want of cloaths, ma- 
* dam? ſaid Amelia. | | 
_* Ridiculous!” cried Mrs, James. What need 
have you to dreſs yourſelf out? You will fee no 
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© body but our own family, and I promiſe you I 
- dont t * it. A plain night-gown will do very 
< well.” | 
Fhut if I muſt be plain with you, madam, ſaid 
Amelia, I have no other cloaths but what [ have 
© now on my back. —- I have not even a clean 
© ſhift in the world: for you mult know, my dear, 
«* ſaid The to Booth, that little Betty is walked off 
© this morning, and hath carried all my linen with 

© her. 

How, my dear, cries Booth, little Betty rob- 
© bed you! 

© Tr is even ſo, anſwered Amelia. Indeed, ſhe 
* ſpoke truth; for little Betty having perceived the 
evening before that her miſtreſs was moving her 

„Seeds, was willing to lend all the aſſiſtance in her 

power, and had accordingly moved off early that 
morning, taking with her whatever ſhe could lay 
© her hands on. 

Booth expreſſed himſelf with ſome paſſion on the 
occaſion, and ſwore he would make an example of 
the girl. If the little ſlut be above ground, cried 
© he, I will find her out and bring her to juſtice. 

© I am really ſorry for this accident, faid Mrs. 
James, and (though I know not how to mention 
it) I beg you'll give me leave to offer you any linen 
of mine, till you can make new of your own. 

Amelia thanked Mrs. James, but declined the 
favour, ſaying, ſhe ſhould do well enough at home ; 
and that as ſne had no ſervant now to take care of 
her children, ſhe could not, nor would not leave 
them on any account. 

Then bring maſter and Tere with you, ſaid Mrs. 
James. Tou ſhall poſitively dine with us to- 
©. Morrow. 

© I beg, madam, you will mention it no more, 
© ſaid Amelia; for beſides the ſubſtantial reaſons I 
have already given, I have ſome things on my 
mind at preſent which make me unfit for com- 
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* pany;z\and I am reſolved nothing ſhall prevail 
on me to ſtir from home. | 
Mrs. James had carried her invitation already to 
the very utmoſt limits of good-breeding, if not be- 
yond them. She deſiſted therefore from going any 
further, and after ſome ſhort ſtay longer took her 
leave, with many expreſſions of concern, which 
however, great as it was, left her heart and her 
mouth together, before ſhe was out of the houſe. 
Booth now declared that he would go in purſuit 
of little Betty, againſt whom he vowed ſo much 
vengeance, that Amelia endeavoured to moderate 
his anger by repreſenting to him the girl's youth, 
and that this was the firſt fault ſhe had ever been 
guilty of. Indeed, ſays ſhe, I ſhould be very 
glad to have my things again, and I would have 
© the girl too | 07 wg in ſome degree, which might 
* poſſibly be for her own good; but I tremble to 
© think of taking away her life: for Booth in his 
* rage had ſworn he would hang her. | 
* I know the tenderneſs of your heart, my dear, 
© ſaid Booth, and I love you for it; but | muſt 
© beg leave to diſſent from your opinion. I do not 
think the girl in any light an object of mercy. 
She is. not only guilty of diſhoneſty, but of cruel- 
* ty: for ſhe muſt know our ſituation, and the 
very little we had left. She is beſides guilty of 
ingratitude to you, who have treated her with fo 
much kindneſs, that you have rather acted the 
part of a mother than of a miſtreſs. And ſo far 
from thinking her youth an excuſe, I think it 
rather an aggravation. It is true, indeed, there 
are faults which the youth of the party very 
* ſtrongly recommends to our pardon. Such are 
all thoſe which proceed from careleſſneſs, and 
* want: of thought; but crimes of this black die, 
which are committed with deliberation, and im- 
* ply a bad mind, deſerve a more ſevere, puniſh- 
ment in a young perſon than in one of riper years: 
5 D 2 for 
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for what muſt the mind be in old age which 
© hath acquired ſuch a degree of perfection in vil- 
© lainy ſo very early! ſuch perſons as theſe it is 
© really a charity to the public to put out of the 
* ſociety z and, indeed, a religious man would put 
them out of the world for the ſake of themſelves ; 
for whoever underſtands any thing of human na- 
* ture muſt know, that ſuch people, the longer 
© they live, the more they will accumulate vice and 
* wickedneſs. | 

Well, my dear, cries Amelia, I cannot argue 
© with you on theſe ſubjects. I ſhall always ſubmit 
© to your ſuperior judgment, and I know you too 
well to think that you will ever do any thing 
* cruel, 

Booth then left Amelia to the care of her chil- 

dren, and went in purſuit of the thief, i 


CHAP. VI. 
4 ſcene of the tragic kind. 


E had not been long gone, before a thunder- 
H ing knock was heard at the door of the 
ouſe where Amelia lodged, and preſently after a 
figure all pale, ghaſtly, and almoſt breathleſs, 
ruſhed into the room where ſhe then was with her. 

children. 

This figure Amelia ſoon recognized to be Mrs. 
Atkinſon, though, indeed, ſhe was ſo diſguiſed, 
that at her firſt entrance Amelia ſcarce knew her. 
Her eyes were ſunk in her head, her hair diſhe- 
yelled, and not only her dreſs, but every feature 
in her face was in the utmoſt diſorder. 

Amelia was greatly ſhocked at this ſight, and 
the little girl was much frightened ; as for the boy 
he immediately knew her, and running to Amelia, 

+he cried, © La! mamma, what is the matter with 
poor Mrs, Atkinſon ? "oY li "A 
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As ſoon as Mrs. Atkinſon recovered her breath, 
the cried out —* O Mrs. Booth, I am the moſt 
* miſerable of women; I have loſt the beſt of huſ- 
© bands,” 

Amelia looking at her with all the tenderneſs 
imaginable ; forgetting, I believe, that there had 
ever been any quarrel between them ——ſlaid—— 
Good Heavens, madam, what's the matter? 

© O Mrs. Booth, anſwered ſhe, I fear I have loſt 
my huſband. The doctor ſays, there is but little 
hope of his life. O madam, however I have 
been in the wrong I am ſure you will forgive me 
and pity me. I am ſure I am ſeverely puniſhed : 
for to that curſed affair I owe all my miſery. 
Indeed, madam,” cries Amelia, I am ex» 
* tremely} concerned for your misfortune, But 
pray ted me hath any thing happened to the ſer- 
« jeant : 

O madam, ' cries ſhe, © I have the greateſt rea- 
* ſon to fear I ſhall loſe him. The doctor hath al- 
< moſt given him over, —— He fays he hath ſcarce 
any hopes. ——O madam, that evening that the 
fatal quarret happened between us, my dear cap- 
© tain took it ſo to heart, that he ſat up all night 
and drank a whole bottle of brandy. Indeed, 

© he ſaid, he wiſhed. to kill himſelf : for nothing 
could have hurt him ſo much in the world, he 
© ſaid, as to have any quarrel between you and me. 
* His concern, and what he drank together, threw 
* him into a high fever. So that, when I came 
home from my lord's—(for indeed, madam, I 
© have been and ſet all to rights—=_.Your reputa- 
tion is now in no danger.) When I came home, 
I fay, I found the poor man ina raving delirious 
< fit, and in that he hath continued ever fince till 
© about an hour ago, when he came perfectly to 
his ſenſes ; but now he ſays he is ſure he ſhall die, 
* and begs for Heaven's ſake to ſee you firſt, 
Would you, madam, would you have the good- 

D 3 * neſs 
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neſs to grant my poor captain's deſire; conſider 
he is a dying man, and neither he nor I ſhall ever 
aſk you a tecond favour, He ſays he hath ſome- | 
thing to ſay to you that he can mention to no 
other perſon, and that he cannot die in e un- 
leſs he ſees you. | 
Upon my word, madam,” cries Ames, 1 
am extremely concerned at what you tell me. I 
© knew the poor ſerjeant from his infancy, and al- 
C 
6 
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ways had an affection for him, as I think him to 

be one: of the beſt · natured and honeſteſt crea- 

tures upon earth. I am ſure, if I could do him 
any ſervice,— but of what uſe can my going 
6 be? 

Oft the higheſt in che world, anſabrot Mrs. 
Arkinſon, * It you knew how earneſtly he entreat- 
ed it, how his poor breaking heart begged to ſee 

* you, you would not refuſe. 

Nay, I do not abſolutely refuſe,” cries Avielia. 
RS” Something to ſay to me of conſequence, and 
Irhat he could not die in peace, unleſs he ſaid it— 
_ he ſay that, Mrs. Atkinſon ?. . 

Upon my honour he did, anſwered ſhe, '* and 
much more chan I have related. | 

„Well, Iwill go with you,” cries. Amelia. T 
cannot gueſs | what this ſhould be; but I. will go.” 
yy Arkinfon then poured out a thouſand bleſ- 
Gags and thankigivings z and taking hold of Ame- 
lia's hand, and eagerly kiſſing it, cried out How 
could that fury paſſien drive me to quarrel _ 
* ſuch a creature? 

Amelia told her-ſhe had forgiven and forgot it; 
and then calling up the miſtreſs of the houſe, and 
committing to her the care of the children, ſhe 
dloaked herſelf up as well as ſhe could, and et out 
wich Mrs. Atkinſn. 

When they arrived at che houſe, Mrs. Arkinſon 
ſeid ſhe would go firſt and give the captain ſome 
none for that if Amelia entered tlie room un- 
4 C . EX - 
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expecteclly, the ſurpriſe might have an ill effect. 

She left therefore Amelia in the 'parfour; and Pro- 
ceeded directly up ſtaits. | 

b Poor Atkinſon, weale we) bad 45 wal Kis condi: 
tion, nö Tooner heard that Amelia was come, than 
he diſcqvered great jby in his countenance, and pte- 
ſeritly .afterwards' ſhe was introduced to him.” 

| Atkinſon exerted his utmoſt ſtrength to thank het 
for this goodneſs to a dying man, (for ſo he called 
himſeff,) He ſaid he ſhould” not have preſumed to 
give her this trouble, had he not had ſomething, 
which he thought of conſequence; to ſay to her, 
and which he could not mention to any other per- 
ſon. He then deſired his wife to give him a little 
box, of which he always kept the key himſelf, and 
afterwards begged her to leave the room for a few 
minutes; at which, neither ſhe, nor "em, ex- 
preſſed any diſſatisfaction. | 

When he was alone with Ames he ſpoke as 
follows: This, madam, is the laſt time my eyes 
vill ever behold what Do pardon me, ma- 
dam, I will never offend you more. Here he 
* funk down in his bed, and the tears guſned from 
© his eyes. 

© Why ſhould you fear to offend me; Joe? ſaid 
Amelia. am ſure you never He V thing wil 
© lingly to offend me. 

No, madam,“ anſwered el ws would die a 
thouſand times, before I would have vencured it 
in the ſmalleſt matter. But cannot ſpeak—. 
* and yet I muſt. You cannot pardon me, and yet, 

< perhaps, as Jam a dying man, and never ſhall 
©! ſee you more. Indeed, if I was to live after this 
© diſcovery, I ſhould never dare to lobe you in the 
© face again—and yet, madam; to think I fhall 
© never fee you more? 1 is worſe Bay ten thoufand 
deaths. Trot , 5 
Indeed, Mr. Arkinſon,” 8 Amelia bluſking, 
and looking down on the floor, I muſt not hear 
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vou talk in this manner. If we have any thing 
to ſay, tell it me, and do not be afraid of my an- 
| © ger; for I think I may promiſe to forgive whatever 
it was poſſible you ſhould do. 
Here then, madam,* ſaid he, is your picture; 
* I ſtole it when I was eighteen years of and 
have kept it ever ſince. It is ſet in with 
© three little diamonds; and yet I can truly ſay, © 
* was not the gold nor the diamonds which I ſtole 
Kit was that face, which, if 1 had been the em· 
© peror of the world — 
Il I muſt not hear any more of this ;* ſaid ſhe,— 
* comfort yourſelf, Joe, and think no more of chis 
matter. Be aſſured, I freely and heartily forgive 
you But pray compoſe yourſelf ; come, let me 
call in your wife. 
* Firſt, madam, let me beg one favour'—cried 
he, © conſider it is the laſt, and then 1 ſhall die in 
peace let me kiſs that hand before I die. 
Well, nay,” ſays ſhe, I don't know what I am 
« doing—well—there— ſhe then careleſly gave him 
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* her hand, Which he put gently to his lips, and 
© bed. 

Amelia now ſummoned Mrs. Atkinſon, who was 
She then haſtened down ſtairs and called for a a 
pa of water, which having drank off, ſhe t 
from her eyes with compaſſion for the 108. — 
ſhe had juſt. left in his bed. 
tity, that heart which had ſtood firm as a rock to 
all the attacks of title and equipage, of finery and 
could not have purchaſed, was yet a little ſoftened 
Py 8 plain, honeſt, modeſt, involuntary, delicate, 

yhom, in ſpite of herſelf, the felt a momentary 
| tender: 


then preſently let it drop and fell back in the 
indeed no further off than juſt without the door. 

erſelf into a chair, and the tears ran plentifully 
To ſay the truth, without any injury to her chaſ- 
flattery, and which all the treaſures of the univerſe 
(Mon of this poor and humble ſwain : for 
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tenderneſs and complacence, at which Booth, if 
he had known it, would perhaps have been diſ- 
pleaſed. 2 

HFaving ſtaid ſome time in the parlour, and not 
finding Mrs, Atkinſon come down, (for indeed her 
huſband was then ſo bad ſhe could not quit him) 
Amelia left a meſſage with the maid of the houſe 
for her miſtreſs, purporting that ſhe ſhould be ready 
to do any thing in her power to ſerve her, and then 
left the houſe with a confuſion on her mind that 
ſhe had never felt before, and which any chaſtity 
that is not hewn out of marble muſt feel on ſo ten- 


der and delicate an occaſion, 
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In which My. Booth meets with more than one adven- 
Fure. 


OQT H having hunted about for two hours, 
at laſt ſaw a young lady in a tattered filk 
gown, ſtepping out of a ſhop in Monmouth-Street 
into a hackney coach. This lady, notwithſtanding 
the diſguiſe of her dreſs, he preſently diſcovered 
to be no other than little Betty. | 
He inſtantly gave the alarm of ſtop thief, ſtop 
coach; upon which, Mrs. Betty was immediately 
ſtopt in her vehicle, and Booth and his myrmidons 
laid hold of her.. | 
The girl no ſooner found that ſhe was ſeiſed by 
her maſter, than the conſciouſneſs of her guilt over- 
powered her ; for ſhe was not yet an experienced 
offender, and ſhe immediately confeſſed her crime. 
She was then carried before a juſtice of peace, 
wen ſhe 7 1 — and there was found in her 
Poſſeſſion four ſhillings and ſix- pence in money, be- 
ſides the ſilk gown, which — proper fur- 
niture for rag fair, and ſcarce worth a ſingle far- 
thing, though the honeſt ſhop-keeper in Man- 
J A mama-outh. 
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mouth · Street had fold it for a crown to this er 

irl. 1 2 
* The girl being 3 by the ne ſpoke 
as follows: * Indeed,” fir, an't pleaſe your worſhip, 
*4; am very ſorry for what I have done; and to be 
fure, an't pleaſe your honour, my lord, it muſt 
have been the devil that put me upon it; for to 
| vu ſure, pleaſe your majeſty, I never thought 
upon ſuch a thing in my whole life before, any 
more than 1 did of my dying day; bur, indeed, 
fir, an'r pleaſe your worſhip. — 

She was running on in this manner when the 
juſtice interrupted her, and deſired her to give an 
account what ſhe had taken from her maſter, and 
what ſhe had done with it. 

© Indeed, an't pleaſe your majeſty,” ſaid ſhe, *I 
took no more than two ſhifts of madam's, and 
I pawned them ſor five ſhillings, which I gave 
for the gown that's upon my back; and as for 
the money in my pocket, it is every farthin 
< it my-own. I am ſure I intended to carry ba 
the ſhifts too as ſoon as ever I could ger n 
© to take them out. 

The girl having told hom where the een 
lived, the juſtice ſent to him, to produce the ſhifts, 
which he preſently did; for he expected that a war- 
rant to ſearch his houſe would be the — 
of his refuſal. il 

The ſhifts being produced, on which the honeſt | 
pawabroker had lenc five ſhillings, appeared plain! 
to be worth above thirty, indeed, when new tha 
had coſt, much more. So that by their goodneſs, 
as well as by their ſize, it was certain — could 
rot have belonged to the girl. 

Booth grew very warm againſt the pawnbroker. 
: I hope, fir,” ſaid he to the juſtice, there is ſome 

puniſhment for this fellow likewiſe, who ſo plainly 
appears te have known that theſe goods were 
1 em The ſhops of theſe fellows may indeed be 
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« ralled the fountains of theft: for it is in reality 
the encouragement which they meet with from 
© theſe receivers of their goods that induces men 
very often to become thieves, ſo that theſe de- 
ſerve equal, if not ſeverer puniſhment thaf the 
© thieves themſelves.” © 
The pawnbroker proteſted. his aden And 
denied the taking in the ſhifts. Indeed, in this 
he ſpoke truth; for he had ſſipt into an inner room 
as was always bis cuſtom on theſe occaſions, and 
left a little boy to do the buſineſs ; by which means, 
he had carried on the trade of receiving ſtolen 
goods for many years with impunity, and had 
i Cons twice acquitred at the Old-Baily, though the 
juggle appeared upon the moſt manifeſt evidence. 
As the juſtice was goin ng to ſpeak, he was in- 
terrupted by the girl, who falling upon her knees 
to Booth with many tears, begged his forgiveneſs. 
Indeed, Betty,” cries Booth, © you do got de- 
* ſerve forgiveneſs ; for you know very good rea- 
© ſons why you ſhould not have thought of rob- 
© bing your miſtreſs, particularly at "his time. And 
© what further aggravates your crime, is, that you 
have robbed the beſt and kindeſt miſtreſs'in the 
world. Nay, you are not only guilty of felony, 
but of a felonious breach of truſt; for you know 
very well every thing your miſtreſs had,” Was in- 
« truſted to your care.“ 

Nou it happened by very great dr that he 
juſtice before whom the girl was brought, under- 
ſtood the law. Turning therefore to Booth, he 
faid, Do you . ſir, chat this gil was intruſted, 
0 with the ſhifts ? 

Tes, ſit,“ ſaid Booth, | ſhe was introſted with 
© every thing ? - 
And will you ſwear chat the goods ſtolen,” ſaid 
the juſtice, © are worth forty ſhillings? © © 

0 No, indeed, fir,* anſwered Booth, nor that 
e they are worth _ either, 

* Then, 
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Then, ſir,” cries the juſtice, © the girl cannot be 
t guilty of felony. 

* How, fir, ſaid Booth, * is it not a breach of 
* truſt? and is not a breach of truſt felony, and 
5 tha worlt felony too? 

No, ſir, anſwered the juſtice, a breach of 
$ truſt is no crime in our "wy unleſs it be in a 
* ſervant; and then the act of parliament requires 
the goods taken to by of the value of forty 
ſhillings, 

So then a ſervant,” cries Booth, « may rob his 
© maſter of thirty nine ſhillings whenever he pleaſes, 
and he can't be pyniſhed. 

If the goods are under his care, he can t,* cries 
the juſtice. 

_* I aſk your pardon, fir, ſays Booth. I do 
not doubt what you ſay ; but ſure this is a very 
extraordinary law. 

Perhaps I think ſo too, ſaid the juſtice; but 
it belongs not to my office to make or to mend 
* laws. My buſineſs is only to execute them. If 
5 repel the caſe. be as you ſay, I muſt diſcharge 
6 ir | 

© I hope, however, you will puniſh the pawn- 
4 broker,” cries Booth. 

_ © If the girl is diſcharged,” cries the juſtice, * fo 

* muſt be the pawnbroker: for if the goods are 
© not ſtolen, he cannot be guilty of receiving them, 
knowing them to be ſtolen. And beſides, as to 
: ls offence, to ſay the truth, I am almoſt weary 

l it; for ſuch are the difficulties 

in the way of this proſecution, that it is al- 
mot impoſſible to convict any one on it. And 
to ſpeak my opini lainly, ſuch are the laws, 
and ſuch the end of proceeding, that one 
would almoſt think our laws were rather made 
« for — of rogues, than for the puniſhy 


them.“ 
Thus 
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Thus ended this examination: the thief and the 
receiver went about their buſineſs, and Booth de- 
d, in order to go home to his wife. 

In his way home, Booth was met by a lady in a 
chair; who, immediately upon ſeeing him, ſtopt 
her chair, bolted out of it, and going directly up 
to him, ſaid: So, Mr. Booth, you have kept your 
« word with me.” 

This lady was no other than Miſs Matthews, and 
the ſpeech ſhe meant was of a promiſe made to het 
at the maſquerade, of viſiting her within a day or 
two; which, whether he ever intended to keep I 
cannot ſay, but in truth, the ſeveral accidents that 
had ſince happened to him, had ſo diſcompoſed his 
mind, that he had abſolutely forgot it. | 
Booth however was too ſenſible, and too well bred, 
to make the excuſe of forgetfulneſs to a lady ; nor 
could he readily find any other. While he ſtood 
therefore heſitating, and looking not over wiſe, Miſs 
Matthews faid : Well, fir, ſince by your con- 
« fuſion I ſee you have ſome grace left, I will par- 
don you on one condition, and that is, that you 
vill ſup with me this night. But if you fail me 
now, expect all the revenge of an injured wo- 
man.“ She then bound herſelf by a moſt out- 

us oath, that ſhe would complain to his wife 
And I am ſure,* ſays ſhe, * ſhe is ſo much a wo- 
man of honour, as to do me juſtice. And though 
« I miſcarried in my firſt attempt, be aſſured I wilt 
take care of my ſecond.” s 

Booth aſked what ſhe meant by her firſt attempt; 
to which ſhe anſwered, that ſhe- had already weſt 
his wife an account of his ill uſage of her, bur that 
ſhe was pleaſed it had miſcarried. She then repeated 
her aſſeverations, that ſhe would now do it effec- 
— he diſappointed her. 

This threat ſhe reckoned would moſt certainl 

terrify poor Booth; and, indeed, ſhe was not miſ- 

taken; for I believe it would have been impoſſible, 
| 4. by 
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by any other menace, or, by any other means, to 
have brought him once even to balance-in his mind 
on this queſtion. But by this threat ſhe prevailed; 
and Booth promiſed, upon his word and honour, 
to come to her at the hour ſhe appointed. After 
which, ſhe took leave of him with a ſqueeze by the 
hand, and a ſmiling countenance, and walked back 
to her chair. "I 
But, however ſhe might be pleaſed with having 
obtained this promiſe, Booth was far from bein 
delighted with the thoughts of having given it. He 
looked indeed upon the conſequences of this meet- 
ing with horror; but as to the conſequence which 
was ſo apparently intended by the lady, he reſolved 
againſt it. At length he came to this determi- 
nation; to go, according to his appointment, to 
argue the matter with the lady, and to convince 
her, if poſſible, that from a regard to his honour 
only, he muſt diſcontinue her acquaintance. If 
this failed to ſatisfy her, and ſhe ſtill perſiſted in her 
threats to acquaint his wife with the affair, he then 
reſolved, whatever pains it coſt him, to communi- 
cate the whole truth himſelf to Amelia, from 
whoſe goodneſs he doubted not but to obtain an 
abſolute remiſſion. 5 


| CHAP. VIII. 
In which Amelia appears in a light more amiable than 
. S/. q . * 


E wil now return to Amelia, whom we left 

in ſome urbation of mind departing 
from Mrs. Atkinfn. * | 2 3111 
Though ſhe had before walked through the 
ſtreet3 in a very improper dreſs with Mrs. Atkin- 
ſon, ſhe was unwilling, eſpecially as ſhe was alone, 
to return in the ſame manner. Indeed, ſhe was 
ſcarce able to walk in her preſent. condition ; on 
2 0 Tac 
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the caſe, of poor Atkinſon, had much affected her 
tender heart, and her eyes had overflown with many 


tears. | wt Zet 

It occurred likewiſe to her at preſent, that ſhe 
had not a ſingle 4 in her et, or at home, 
to provide food for herſelf and her family. In this 
ſituation ſhe reſolved to go immediately to the 
pawnbroker whither ſhe had gone before, and to 
depoſite her picture for what ſhe could raiſe upon it. 
She then immediately took a chair, and put her 
deſign in execution. | 

The intrinſic value of the gold, in which this pic- 
ture was ſet, and of the little diamonds which ſur- 
rounded it, amounted to nine guineas. This there- 
fore was advanced to her, and the prettieſt face in 
the world (ſuch is often the fate of beauty) was de- 
poſited, as of no value into the — wy 

When ſhe came home, ſhe found the following, 
letter from Mrs. Atkinſon : a 


| 2 


My deareſt Madam, 


: S I know your goodneſs, I could not delay 
1 a moment acquainting you with the happy 
turn of my affairs ſince you went. The doctor, 
on his return to viſit my huſband, has aſſured 
* me, that the captain was on the recovery, and 
Im very little danger; and I really think he is 
* ſince mended. I hope to wait on you ſoon with 
© better news. Heaven bleſs you, dear. madam, 
and believe me to be, with the utmoſt ſin- 


* Cerity, 
| * Your moſt obliged, 
* obedient humble ſervant, 
« Atkinſon.” 


Amelia was really pleaſed with this letter; and 
how it being paſt four o'clock, ſhe deſpaired of ſee- 
ing her huſband till the evening. She therefore 
, provided 
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provided ſome tarts for her children, and then eat- 
ing nothing but a ſlice of bread and butter herſelf, 
ſhe began to prepare for the captain's ſupper. 

There were two things of which her huſband 
was particularly fond, which, though it may bring 

the firm icity of his taſte into great contempt with 
ſome of my readers, I will venture to name. Theſe 
were a fowl and egg ſauce, and mutton broth ; 
both which Amelia immediately purchaſed. 

As ſoon as the clock ſtruck ſeven, the good crea- 
ture went 'down, into the kitchen, and began to ex- 
erciſe her talents of cookery, of which ſhe was a 
great miſtreſs, as ſhe was of every ceconomical 
office, from the higheſt ro the loweſt; and as no 
woman gould outſhine her in a drawing-room, ſo 
none could make the drawing-room itſelf ſhine 
brighter than Amelia. And if I may ſpeak a bold 
truth, I queſtion whether it be poſſible to view this 
fine createre in a more amiable light, than while ſhe 
was dreſſing her huſband's. ſupper with her little 
children playing round her. 

It was now half an hour paſt eight, and the meat 
almoſt ready, the table likewiſe neatly ſpread, with 
materials, borrowed from her landlady, and ſhe be- 
gan to grow a little uneaſy at Booth's not return- 
ing ; when a ſudden knock at the door rouſed her 
ſpirits, and ſhe cried, © There, my dear, there is 
your good papa; at which words ſhe darted 
n up ſtairs, and opened the door to her huſ- 

d 


and. 

She deſired her huſband to walk up into the din- 
ing room, and ſhe would come to him in an in- 
ſtant; for ſhe was deſirous to encreaſe his pleaſure, 
by ſarpriſing. him with his, two favourite diſhes. 
She then went down again*to the kitchen, where 
the maid of the houſe undertook to ſend up the 
e and ſhe with her children returned to 


He 


oy 


. 


He then told her conciſely what had happened, 
with relation to the girl To which ſhe ſcarce 
made any anſwer; but aſked him if he had not 
dined; He aſſured her he had not eat a morſel the 
whole day. Well,“ ſays ſhe, my dear, I ama 
« fellow-ſufferer ; but we ſhall both enjoy our ſup- 
per the more: for IJ have made a little proviſion 
© for you, as I gueſſed what might be the caſe. I 

have got you a bottle of wine too. And here 
is a clean cloth and a ſmiling countenance, my 
dear Will. Indeed, I am in unuſual good ſpirits 
© to-night, and I have made a promiſe to the chil- 
hr * dren, which you muſt confirm; I have promiſed 
< to let them fit up this one night to ſupper with 
© us, —— Nay, don't look fo ſerious ; caſt off all 
£ uneafy thoughts have! a preſent for you here 
No matter how I came by it, — At which 
words, ſhe'put eight guineas into his hand, crying: 
Come, my dear Bill, be gay—Fortune will yet 
© be kind to us—at leaſt, let us be happy this night. 
Indeed, the pleaſures of many women, during 
© their whole lives, will not amount to my happi- 
« neſs this night, if you will be in good humour.” 
Booth fetched a deep ſigh, and cried—* How 
* unhappy am I, my dear, that I can't ſup with you 
«* to-night !? | age 
As in the delightful month of June, when the 
ſky is all ſerene, and the whole face of nature looks 
with a pleaſing and fmiling aſpect, ſuddenly a dark 
cloud ſpreads itſelf over the hemiſphere, the ſun 
vaniſhes from our ſight, and every object is ob- 
ſcured by a dark and horrid gloom. So happened 
it to Amelia; the joy that had enlightened every 
feature diſappeared in a moment; the luſtre for- 
{ook her ſhining eyes z and all the little loves, that 
played and wantoned in her cheeks, hung their 
drooping heads, and with a faint trembling voice, | 
ſhe repeated her huſband's words: * Not lip with, 
me to night, my dear ! , 
a Yor, VI [. E c Ic, 
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Indeed, my dear, anſwered he, I cannot. I 
need not tell you how uneaſy it makes me, or that 
* I am as much diſappointed as yourſelf; but I am 
engaged to ſup abroad. I have abſolutely given 
my honour ; and beſides, it is on buſineſs of im- 
* portance.” 

My dear, ſaid ſhe, I ſay no more. I am 
convinced you would not willingly ſup from me. 

I own it is a very 79 diſappointment to 
< me to night, when 
* ſure; but the ſame reaſon which is ſufficient to 
* you, ought to be ſo to me.“ 

Booth made his wife a compliment on her ready 
compliance, and then aſked her, what ſhe intended 
by giving him that money, or how ſhe came by it. 
_ + I intend, my dear, ſaid ſhe, * to give it you; 
that is all. As to the manner in which I came 
© by it, you know, Billy, that is not very material. 
E You are well aſſured I got it by no means which 
* would diſpleaſe you; and, perhaps, another time 
I may tell you. | | 
Booth aſked no farther queſtions ; but he returned 
her, and inſiſted on her taking all but one guinea, 
ſaying, ſhe was' the ſafeſt treaſurer. He then pro- 
miſed her to make all the haſte home in his power, 
and he hoped, he ſaid, to be with her in an hour 
and half at fartheſt, and then took his leave. 

When he was gone, the poor diſappointed Ame- 
lia fat down to ſupper with her children; with 
whoſe company ſhe was forced to conſole herſelf 
for the abſence of her huſband. 


CHAP. IX. 


A very tragic ſcene. 


HE clock had ſtruck a eleven, and Amelia 
| was juſt proceeding to put her children to 
bed, when ſhe heard a knock at the ſtreet door: 


had propoſed unuſual plea- 


E 
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Upon which, the boy cried out, There's papa, 
mamma, pray let me ſtay and ſee him before I 
go to bed.” This was a favour very eaſily ob- 
tained; for Amelia inſtantly ran down ſtairs, ex- 
ulting in the goodneſs of her huſband for return- 
ing ſo ſoon, though half an hour was already 
elapſed beyond the time in which he promiſed to 
return. | 

Poor Amelia was now again diſappointed ; for 
it was not her huſband at the door, but a ſervant 
with a letter for him, which he delivered into her 
hands. She immediately returned up ftairs, and 
fajd—* It was not your papa, my dear; but I hope 
it is one who hath brought us ſome, good news.” 
For Booth had told her, that he hourly expected 
to receive ſuch from the great man, and had ed 
her to open any letter which came to him in his ab- 
ſence, 

Amelia therefore broke open the letter, and read 
as follows ; 


SIR, 


0 F TER what hath paſt between us, I 

need only tell you that I know you ſup- 
ped this very night alone with Miſs Matthews : 
a fact which will upbraid you ſufficiently, with- 
out putting me to that trouble, and will very well 
account for Ar the favour of ſeeing you 
to-morrow in Hide-Park at fix in the morning. 
You will forgive me reminding you once more 
how inexcuſable this behaviour is in you who 


are poſſeſſed in your own wife of the moſt ineſti- 
mable jewel. 


G M aa &® 'a' ea 6 


© Yours, &c. 
T. James. 
I ſhall bring piſtols with me.“ 
E 2 | It 
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It is not eaſy to deſcribe the agitation of Ame- 
lia 's mind when ſhe read this letter. She threw 
herſelf into her chair, turned as pate as death, began 
to tremble all over, and had juſt power enough left 
to tap the bottle of wine, which ſhe. had hitherto 
r dem entire for her huſband, and to drink off 
A large bumper. 5nd l 
The little boy perceived the ſtrange ſymptoms 
which appeared in his mother; and running to her, 
he cried, What's the matter, my dear mamma, 
you don't look well? No harm hath happened 
* to poor papa, I hope - Sure that bad man hath 
not carried him away again.? | | 
Amelia anſwered, * No, child, nothing—no- 
* thing at all. And then a large ſhower of 
tears came to her aſſiſtance; which preſently after 
produced the ſame in the eyes of both the chil- 
dren. * 
Amelia, after a ſhort ſilence, looking tenderly at 
her children, cried out, * It is too much, too muck 
* to bear. Why did I bring theſe little wretches 
into the world! why were theſe innocents born 
© to ſuch a fate !'— She then threw her arms round 
them both, {for they were before embracing het 
knees) and cried, © O my children! my children: 
forgive me, my babes Forgive me that I have 
brought you into ſuch a world as this. You are 
> undone—my children are undone.“ | : 
The little boy anſwered with great ſpirit, © How 
« undcne, mamma? my ſiſter and I don't care a 
« farthing for being undone—Don't cry ſo upon 
our accounts—we are both very well; indeed we 
are But do pray tell us. I am ſure ſome acci- 
dent hath happened to poor papa. | 
Mention him no more,” cries Amelia—your 
papa is—indeed he is a wicked man—he cares 
not for any of us-—— O Heavens, is this the hap- 
£ pineſs I promiſed myſelf this evening! At 
: $*% 54. L N , 9 55 > WY 4 which 
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which words ſhe fell into an agony, holding both 
her children in her arms. 

The maid of the houſe now entered tlie room; | 
with a letter ii herthand, which ſhe had received 
from a porter, whoſe arrival the reader will not 
wonder to have been unheard by Amelia in her 
preſent condition. 

The maid, upon her entrance into the room; 
perceiving the ſituation of Amelia cried out, 
Good Heavens] madam; . what's the matter? 
Upon which, Amelia, who had a little recovered 
© herſelf after the laſt violent vent of her paſſion, 
« ſtarted up and cried Nothing, . Mrs: Suſan — 
nothing extraordinary. I am ſubject. to theſe 

fits ſometimes; but I am very well naw. Come, 
my dear children, I am very well again; indeed I 
am. Lou muſt now go to bed; Mrs. Suſan will 
be ſo good as to put you to bed. 

But why doth not papa love us? ?* cries the little 
boy, I am ſure we have none of us done any 
* thing to diſoblige him.” 

This innocent queſtion of the child ſo ſtung 
Amelia, that ſhe had. the utmoſt difficulty to pre- 
vent a relapſe. However ſhe took another dram of 

wine; for ſo it might be called to her, who was 
the moſt temperate of women, and never exceeded 
three glaſſes on any occaſion. In this glaſs ſhe 
drank her children's health, and ſoon after ſo well 
ſoothed, and compoſed them, that they went quietly 
away with Mrs. Suſan. 

The maid, in the ſhock ſhe had conceived at the 
melancholy, indeed frightful ſcene, which had pre- 
ſented itſelf to her at her firſt coming into the room, 
had quite forgot the letter, which ſhe held in her 
hand. However, juſt at her departure, ſhe re- 
collected it, and delivered it to Amelia; who was 
no ſooner alone, than ſhe. opened it, and read as 
follows : k 

E 3 * My 


My deareſt ſweeteſt love, 


„ Write this from the bailiff's houſe, where 1 


«| was formerly, and to which I am 


+ brought at the ſuit of that villain, Trent. I have 


© the misfortune to think I owe this accident (I 
* mean, that it happened to night) to my own folly, 
* in endeavouring to keep a ſecret from you—O 
© my dear, had I had reſolution to confeſs my crime 
© to you, your forgiveneſs would, I am convinced, 
© have coſt me only a few bluſhes, and I had now 
© been happy in your arms. Fool that I was to 
leave you on ſuch an account, and to add to a 
former tranſgreſſion a new one.— Yet by Hea- 


vens I mean not a tranſgreſſion of the like kind ; 


for of that I am not, nor ever will be guilty ; 
and when you know the true reaſon of my leav- 
ing you to-night, I think you will pity, rather 
than upbraid me. I am ſure you would, if 

knew the compunction with which I left you 
* to go to the moſt worthleſs, the moſt infamous 
* with which I cannot ſtain my paper—but till be- 
* Heve me no more guilty than I am—or, if it will 
* leflen your vexation at what hath befallen me, 
believe me as guilty as you pleaſe, and think me, 
* for a while at leaſt, as undeſerving of you, as I 
think myſelf. This paper and pen are ſo bad, I 
* queſtion whether you can read what I write, I 
* almoſt doubt whether I wiſh you ſhould. Yet 
* this I will endeavour to make as legible as I can 
* — — Be comforted, my dear love, and ſtill keep 
* up your ſpirits with the hopes of better days. 
© The doctor will be in town to-morrow, and I 
*'truſt on his goodneſs for my delivery once more 
from this place, and that 1 ſhall ſoon be able 


* 
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to repay him. That Heaven may bleſs and pre- 
c ſerve rw = _— of, | : 
eareſt love, 
f Your ever fond affectionate, 
© and hereafter, faithful huſband, 
"7; oor.” 


Amelia pretty well gueſſed the obſcure meaning 
of this letter, which though at another time, it 
might have given her unſpeakable torment, was at 
preſent rather of the medicinal kind, and ſerved to 
allay her anguiſh. Her anger to. Booth too began a 
little to abate, and was ſoftened by her concern for 
his misfortune, Upon the whole, however, ſhe 
paſt a miſerable and ſleepleſs night, her gentle mind 
torn and diſtracted with various and contending 
paſſions, diſtreſſed with doubts, and wandering in 
a kind of twilight, which preſented her only objects 
of different degrees of horror, and where black de- 
{pair cloſed at a ſmall diſtance the gloomy proſpect. 
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BOOK XII. 


CHAP. I. 
The book begins with polite hiſtory. 


EFORE we return to the miſerable couple, 

D whom we left at the end of the laſt book, we + 
will give our reader the more chearful view of the 

gay and happy family of colonel James. 

Mrs. James when ſhe could not, as we have cen, 
prevail with Amelia to accept that invitation, which, 
at the deſire of the colonel, ſhe had ſo kindly-and 

obediently carried her, returned to her huſband, and - 
acquainted him with the ill ſucceſs of her embaſſy ; 
at which, to ſay the truth, ſhe was almoſt as much 
diſappointed as the colonel himſelf: for he had not 

taken a much ſtronger liking to Amelia, than ſne 
herſelf had conceived for Booth. This will ac- 
count for ſome paſſages, which may have a little 
ſurpriſed the er in the former chapters of this 
hiſtory, as we were not then at leiſure to commu- 
nicate to them a hint of this kind: it was in- 
deed on Mr. Booth's account that ſhe had been at 
= trouble of changing her dreſs at the maſque- 

e. | 

But her paſſions of this ſort, happily for her, were 
not extremely ſtrong ; ſhe was therefore eaſily * 
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ed; and as ſhe met with no encouragement from 
Booth, ſhe ſoon gave way to the impetuoſity of 
Miſs Matthews; and from that time ſcarce thought 
more of the affair, till her huſband's deſign againſt 
the wife revived hers likewiſe ; infomuch, that her 

aſſion was, at this time, certainly ſtrong enough 
he Booth, to produce, a good hearty hatred for 
Amelia, whom ſhe now abuſed to the colonel in 
very groſs terms; both on the account of her po- 
verty, and her inſolence: for ſo ſhe termed the 
refuſal of all her offers. 

The colonel ſeeing no hopes of ſoon poſſeſſing 
his new miſtreſs, began, like a prudent and wite 
man, to turn his thoughts towards the ſecuring his 
old one. From what his wife had mentioned, con- 
cerning the behaviour of the ſhepherdeſs, and par- 
ticularly her preference of Booth, he. had httle 
doubt but that this was the identical Miſs Mat- 
thews. He reſolved therefore to watch her cloſely, 
in hopes of diſcovering Booth's intrigue with her. 
In this, beſides the remainder of affection which 
he yet preſerved for that lady, he had another 
view, as it would give him a fair pretence to quarrel 
with Booth; who, by carrying on this intrigue, 
would have broke his word and honour given ro 
him. And he began now to hate poor Booth 
heartily, from the ſame reaſon from which Mrs. 
James had. contracted her averſion to Amelia. 

The colonel therefore employed an inferior kind 
of pimp to watch the lodgings of Miſs Mat- 
thews, and to acquaint him if Booth, whoſe perſoa 
was known to the pimp, made any viſit there. 


wing At faithfully performed his office, and 


having laſt night made the wiſhed for diſcovery, im- 
mediately acquainted his maſter with it. | 

Upon this news, the colonel preſently diſpatched 
to Booth the ſhort note which we have before ſeen. 
He ſent it to his own houſe inſtead of Miſs Mat- 
thews's, with hopes of that very accident- which 
: | actually 
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actually did happen. Not that he had any ingre- 
dient of the bully in him, and deſired to be pre- 
vented from fighting, but with a proſpect of in- 
juring Booth in the affection and eſteem of Amelia, 
and of recommending himſelf ſomewhat to her 
appearing in the light of her champion; for which 
urpoſe he added that compliment to Amelia in his 
etter. He concluded upon the whole, that, if 
Booth himſelf opened the letter, he would certainly 
meet him the next morning; but if his wife ſhould 
n it before he came home, it might have the 
effects before mentioned; and for his future ex- 
poſtulation with Booth, it would not be in Amelia's 
power to prevent it. p 
Now it happened, that this pimp had more maſ- 
ters than one. Amongſt theſe, was the worthy Mr. 
Trent, for whom he had often done buſineſs of the 
pumping vocation, He had been employed indeed 
in the ſervice of the great peer himſelf, under the 
direction of the ſaid Trent, and was the very perſon 
who had aſſiſted the ſaid Trent in dogging Booth 
_ his wife to the opera-houſe on maſquerade 
night. = | 
This ſubaltern pimp was with his ſuperior Trent 
— — morning, when he found a bailiff with 
im in order to receive his inſtructions for the a 
1 when the bailiff ſaid it would be a 
very difficult matter to take him; for that to his 
knowledge he was as ſhy a cock as any in England. 
The ſubaltern immediately acquainted Trent with © 
the buſineſs in which he was employed by the colo- ⁵ 
nel. Upon which, Trent enjoined him the mo- 
ment he had ſet him to give immediate notice to 
the bailiff; which he agreed to, and performed ac- I 
cordingly. I 
Tube bailiff, on receiving the notice, immediately 
ſet out for his ſtand at an alehouſe within three 
doors of Miſs Matthews's lodgings. At which, 
unfortunately for poor Booth, he arrived a very few 7 
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minutes before Booth left that lady in order to re- 
turn to Amelia. | -; 
Theſe were ſeveral matters, of which we thought 
neceſſary our reader ſhould be informed; for, be- 
ſides that it conduces greatly to a perfect under- 
ſtanding of all biſtory, there is no exerciſe of the 
mind of a ſenſible reader more pleaſant than the. 
tracing the ſeveral ſmall and almoſt imperceptible 
links in every chain of events by which all the 
great actions of the world are produced. We will, 
now in the next chapter proceed with our hiſtory. 


CHAP. II. 
In which Amelia viſits her huſband. 


ME LIA, after much anxious thinking, in 
| which ſhe ſometimes flattered herſelf that her 
huſband was leſs guilty than ſhe had at firſt ima- 
gined him, and that he had ſome excuſe to 
make for himſelf; (for, indeed, ſhe was not 16 
able as willing to make one for him,)' at length re- 
ſolved to ſet out for the bailiff*s caſtle, Having 
therefore ſtrictly recommended the care of her chil- 
dren to her good landlady, ſhe ſent for a hackney- 
coach, and ordered the coachman to drive to-Gray*s- 
Inn-Lane. . 
When ſhe came to the houſe, and afked for the 
captain, the bailiff's wife, who came to the door, 
gueſſing by the greatneſs of her beauty, and the 
diforder of her dreſs, that ſhe was a young lady 
of pleaſure, anſwered ſurlily, Captain! I do not 
* know of any captain that is here, not I.“ For 
this good woman was, as well as dame Purgante in 
Prior, a bitter enemy to all whores; eſpecially to 
thoſe: of the handſome kind; for ſome ſuck ſhe ſu- 
ſpected to go. ſhares with her in a certain property 
to which law gave her the ſole tight. Ja 
0 e 7232 ar} Amelia 
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Amelia replied, ſhe was certain that captain 
Booth was there. Well, if he is ſo,“ cries the bai- 
liff's wife, you may come into the kitchen if you 
< will——and he ſhall be called down to you if 
© you have any buſineſs with him.“ At the ſame 
time ſhe muttered ſomething to herſelf, and con- 
cluded a little more intelligibly, though {till in a 
muttering voice, that ſhe kept no ſuch houſe. 

Amelia, whoſe innocence gave her no ſuſpicion 
of the true cauſe of this good woman's ſullenneſs, 
was frightened, and began to fear ſhe knew not 
what. Ar laſt ſhe made a ſhift to totter into the 
kitchen, when the miſtreſs of the houle aſked her, 
Well, madam, who ſhall I tell the captain wants 
to ſpeak with him? N 

* I aſk your pardon, madam, ' cries Amelia, in 
* my confuſion I really forgot you did not know 
© me——tell him, if you pleaſe, that I am his 
© wife.” | | | 

And are you indeed his wife, madam, cries 
Mrs. Bailiff, a little ſoftened ? - 

Les, indeed, and upon my honour,' anſwers 
Amelia. x | ” 

If this be the caſe,” cries the other, you may 
walk up ſtairs if you pleaſe. Heaven forbid, 


_ part man and wife. Indeed, I think: they 


can never be too much together. But I never 
will ſuffer any bad doings in my houſe, nor any 

© of the town ladies to come to gentlemen here.” 
Amelia anſwered, that ſhe liked her the better; 
for, indeed, in her preſent diſpoſition, Amelia was 
as much exaſperated againſt wicked women as the 
virtuous miſtreſs of the houſe, or any other virtu- 
ous woman could be. +, den | 
The bailiff s wife then uſhered Amelia up ſtairs, 
and having unlocked the priſoners: doors, cried, 
Captain, here is your lady, fir, ' come to ſee you.” 
At which words, Booth ſtarted up from his chair, 
and caught Amelia in his arms, embracing her for 
5 a con- 
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a conſiderable time with ſo much rapture, that the 
bailiff's wife, who was an eye-witnels of this vio- 
lent fondneſs, began to ſuſpect whether Amelia 
had really told her truth. However ſhe had ſome 
little awe of the captain, and for fear of being in 
the wrong did not interfere, but ſhut the door and 
turned the kex. | 
When Booth found himſelf alone with his wife, 
and had vented the firſt violence of his rapture in 
kiſſes and embraces, he looked tenderly at her, and 
cried, * Is it poſſible, Amelia, is it poſſible you can 
© have this goodneſs to follow ſuch a wretch as me 
* to ſuch a place as this or do you come to upbraid 
me with my guilt, and to ſink me down to that 
« perdition I ſo juſtly deſerve ? | 

Am I ſo given to upbraiding then,” ſays ſhe, 
in a gentle voice, © have f ever given you occaſion 
to think I would fink you to perdition ? * 

Far be it from me, my love, to think ſo,“ an- 
ſwered he. And yet you may forgive the utmoſt 
fears of an offending, penitent ſinner. I know, 
indeed, the extent of your goodneſs, and yer I 
* know my guilt ſo great 3 
* Alas! Mr. Booth,“ ſaid ſhe, What guilt is 
this which you mention, and which you writ to 
me of laſt night——Sure by your mentioning to 
me ſo much, you intend to tell me more, nay, 
indeed, to tell me all. —And not leave my mind 
open to ſuſpicions perhaps ten times worſe than 
2 oo Bas | 
Will you = me a patient hearing ?* ſaid he. 
* I will, indeed, anſwered ſhe, © nay, I am pre: 
f pared to hear the worſt you can unfold; nay, 
6 perhaps, the worſt is ſhort of my apprehenſions. 

Booth then, after a little further apology, 
and related to her the whole that had paſſed 
tween him and Miſs Matthews, from their firſt meet- - 
ing in the priſon to their ſeparation the preceding 
evening. All which, as the reader knows it al- 
. ih f ready, 
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ready, it would be tedious and unpardonable to 
tranſcribe from his mouth. He told her likewiſe 
all that he had done and ſuffered, to conceal his 
tranſgreſſion from her knowledge. This he aſſured 
her was the buſineſs of his viſit laſt night, the con- 
ſequence of which was, he declared in the moſt 
ſolemn manner, no other than an abſolute quarrel 
with Miſs Matthews, of whom he had taken a final 
leave. 
When he had ended his narration, Amelia, after 
a ſhort ſilence, anſwered, —* Indeed, I firmly be- 
« heve every word you have ſaid - but I cannot now 
forgive you the fault you have confeſſed—and my 
© reaſon is—becauſe I have forgiven it long ago. 
Here, my dear, faid ſhe, is an inſtance that I 
am likewiſe capable of keeping a ſecret——__She 
then delivered her huſband a letter which ſhe had 
ome time ago received from Miſs Matthews, and 
which was the ſame which that lady had mentioned, 
and ſuppoſed, as Booth had never heard of it, that 
it had miſcarried ; for ſhe ſent it by the penny-poſt. 
In this letter, which was. ſigned by a feigned name, 
ſhe had acquainted Amelia with the infidelity of 
her huſband, .and had beſides very greatly abuſed 
him ; taxing him with many falſhoods ; and, among 
the reſt, with having ſpoken very lightingly and 
diſreſpedfully of his wife. 
Amelia never ſhined forth to Booth in fo amiable 
and great a uc z, nor did his own unworthineſs 
ever appear to him ſo mean and contemptible, as at 
this inſtant. However, when he had read the let- 
ter, he uttered many violent proteſtations to her, 
all which related to herſelf was abſolutely 


I am convinced it is,“ ſaid ſhe. * I would not 
* have a ſuſpicion of the contrary for the world. 
* Laffure you I had, till laſt night revived it in my 
memory, almoſt. forgot the letter; for as I w 

* knew from whom it came, by her mentioning ob- 
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4 . which ſne had conferred on you, and 
* which you had more than once ſpoken to me of: 
© I made large allowances for the ſituation you was 
then in; and I was the more ſatisfied, as the let- 
© ter itſelf, as well as many other circumſtances, 
convinced me the affair was at an end. 
Booth now uttered the moſt extravagant expreſ- 
ſions of admiration and fondneſs that his heart 
could dictate, and accompanied them with the 
warmeſt embraces. All which warmth and tender- 
neſs ſhe returned; and tears of love and joy guſhed 
from both their eyes. So raviſhed indeed were their 
hearts, that for ſome time they both forgot the 
dreadful ſituation of their affairs. 

This however was but a ſhort reverie. It ſoon 
recurred to Amelia, that though ſhe had the liberty 
of leaving that houſe when ſhe pleaſed, ſhe could 
not. take her beloved huſband with her. This 
thought ſtung her ane: Daley to the quick, and 
ſhe could not ſo far command herſelf, as to refrain 
from many ſorrowful exclamations againſt the hard- 
ſhip of their deſtiny ; but when ſhe ſaw the effect 
they had upon Booth, ſhe ſtifled her riſing grief, 
forced a little chearfulneſs into hex countenance, 
and exerting all the ſpirits ſhe could raiſe within 
herſelf, expreſſed her hopes of ſeeing a ſpeedy end 
to their ſufferings. She then her huſband 
what ſhe ſhould do for him, and to whom ſhe 
ſhould apply for his deliverance. . 

* You know, my dear,' cries Booth, that the 
* doctor is to be in town ſome time to day. My 
hopes of immediate redemption are only in him; 
and if that can be obtained, I make no doubt but 
© of the ſucceſs of that affair which is in the hands 
of a gentleman who hath faithfully promiſed, and 
in whoſe power I am ſo well aſſured it is to ſerve 
* me. | 

Thus did this poor man ſupport his hopes by a 
dependance on that ticket which he had to dearly 
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purchaſed of one who pretended to manage the 


wheels in the great ſtate lottery of preferment. A 


lottery indeed, which hath this to recommend it, 
that many poor wretches feed their imaginations 
with the proſpect of a prize during their whole lives, 
and never diſcover they have drawn a blank. ; 

Amelia, who was of a pretty ſanguine temper, 
and was entirely ignorant of theſe matters was full 
as eaſy to be deceived into hopes as her huſband , 
but in reality at preſent ſhe turned her eyes to no 
diſtant proſpect; the deſire of regaining her huſ- 
band's liberty having engroſſed her whole mind. 
* While they were diſcourſing on theſe matters, 
they heard a violent noiſe in the houſe, and imme- 
diately after ſeveral perſons paſfed by their door up 
ſtairs to the apartment over their head. This 
greatly terrified the gentle ſpirit of Amelia, and ſhe 
cried Good Heavens, my dear, muſt I leave you 
in this horrid place? I am terrified with a thou · 
* ſand fears concerning you. 

Booth endeavoured ro comfort her, ſaying, that 


. © 


he was in no manner of danger, and that he 


doubted not but that the doctor would ſoon be with 
him.---* And ſtay, my dear,* cries he, now I re. 
collect, ſuppoſe you ſhould apply to my old friend 
s James; for I believe you are pretty well ſatisfied, 
that your apprehenſions of him were groundleſs. 
© I have no reaſon to think but that he would be ay 
ready to ferve me as formerly,” 

Amelia turned pale as aſhes at the name of Jamies 

and, inſtead of making a dire& anſwer to her huſ- 
band, ſhe laid hold of him, and cried, « My dear, 
© I have one favour to beg of you, and I inſiſt on 


your granting it me. 


Booth readily ſwore he would deny her nothing. 

It is only this, my dear, ſaid ſhe, that if that, 
deteſted colonel comes, you will not ſee him. Let 
the people of the houſe tell him you are not 11 
©5348 2 | e 
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He knows nothing of my being here, anſwered 
Booth; but why ſhould I refuſe to ſee him, if 
he ſhould be kind enough to come hither to me? 
Indeed, my Amelia, you have taken a diſlike to 
that man without ſufficient reaſon. 

I ſpeak not upon that account,” cries Amelia; 
but I have had dreams laſt night about you two. 
Perhaps you will laugh at my folly ; but pray in- 
« dulge it. Nay, I inſiſt on your promiſe of not 
« denying me. | 

Dreams! my dear creature,“ anſwered he. 
What dream can you have had of us? 

One too horrible to be mentioned,” replied ſhe. 
I cannot think of it without horror, and 
< unleſs you will promiſe me not to ſee the colonel 
* till I return, I poſitively will never leave you. 

Indeed, my Amelia,“ ſaid Booth, I never 
* knew you unreaſonable before. How can a wo- 
man of your ſenſe talk of dreams? 

Suffer me to be once at leaſt unreaſonable,” ſaid 
Amelia; as you are ſo good-natured to ſay I am 
not often ſo. Conſider, what I have lately ſuffered, 
and how weak my ſpirits muſt be at this time. 

As Booth was going to ſpeak, the bailiff without 
any ceremony. entered the room; and cried, * No 
offence, I hope madam, my wife, it ſeems, did 
not know you. She thought the captain had a 
mind for a bit of fleſh by the bye. Bur I have 
quieted all matters: for I know you very well; 
I have ſeen that handſome face many a time 
when TI have been waiting upon the captain for- 
merly. No offence, I hope, madam ; but if my 
wife was as handſome as you are---I ſhould not 
look for worſe goods abroad. | 
Booth conceived ſome diſpleaſure at this ſpeech ; 
but he did not think proper to expreſs more than a 
piſh — And then aſked the bailiff what was the 
meaning of the noiſe they heard juſt now. 
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© I know of no noiſe, anſwered the bailiff. 
* Some of my men have been carrying a piece of 
bad luggage up ſtairs ; a poor raſcal that reſiſted 
< the law and juſtice; ſo I gave him a cut or two 
with a hanger. If they ſhould prove mortal, he 
muſt thank himſelf for it. If a man will not 
behave like a gentleman to an officer, he muſt 
take the conſequence ; but 1 muſt ſay that for 
you, captain, you behave yourſelf like a gentle- 
man; and therefore I ſhall always uſe you as 
ſuch ; and I hope you will find bail ſoon with all 
my heart. This 1s but a paultery ſum to what 
the laſt was; and I do aſſure you, there is nothing 
elſe againſt you in the office. 
The latter part of the hailiff's ſpeech ſomewhat 
comforted Amelia, who had been a little frightened 
by the former ;' and ſhe ſoon after took leave of her 
huſband, to go in queſt of the doctor, who, as 
Amelia had heard that morning, was expected in 
town that very day, which was ſomewhat ſooner 
than he had intended at his departure. 
Before ſhe went, however, ſhe left a ſtrict charge 
with the bailiff, who uſhered her very civilly down 
ſtairs, that if one colonel James came there to en- 
quire for her huſband, he ſhould deny that he was 
there. | | 
She then departed; and the bailiff immediately 
ve a very ſtrict charge to his wife, his maid, and 
is followers, that if one colonel James, or any one 
from him, ſhould enquire after the captain, that 
they ſhould let him know he had the captain above 
ſtairs : for he doubted not but that the colonel was 
one of Booth's creditors ; and he hoped for a ſe- 
cond bail bond by his means. 3 
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CHAP. III. 
Containing matter pertinent ta the hiſtory. 


MELIA in her way to the doctor's, deter- 
mined juſt to ſtop at her own lodgings which 
lay a little out of the road, and to pay a momentary 
viſit to her children. 

This was fortunate enough; for had ſhe called 
at the doctor's houſe, ſhe would have heard nothing 
of him, which would have cauſed in her ſome alarm 
and diſappointment ; for the doctor was ſet down at 
Mrs. Atkinſon's, where he was directed to Amelia's 
lodgings, to which he went before he called at his 
own; and here Amelia now found him playing 
with her two children, wy : 

The doctor had been a little ſurpriſed at not find- 
ing Amelia at home, or any one that could give an 
account of her. He was now more ſurpriſed to ſee 
her come in ſuch a dreſs, and at the diſorder which 
he very plainly perceived in her pale and melan- 
choly countenance. He addreſſed her firſt (for, in- 
deed, ſhe was in no great haſte to ſpeak) and cried, 
My dear child, what is the matter? where is 
* your huſband ? ſome miſchief I am afraid hath 
happened to him in my abſence. | 

, my dear doctor,“ anſwered Amelia, ſure 
© ſome good angel hath ſent you hither, My 
Will is arreſted again. I left him in the moſt 
* miſerable condition in the very houſe whence your 
* goodneſs formerly redeemed him, 

© Arreſted l' cries the doctor. Then it muſt 
© be for ſome very inconſiderable trifle. - 

I with it was,” ſaid Amelia; but it is for no 
* leſs than fifty pound. 

© Then, cries the doctor, he hath been diſingenu- 
f ous with me. He told me he did not owe ten 
F 2 pounds 
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; p_ in the world for which he was liable to be 
. © ſued. | | | 

I know not what to ſay,” cries Amelia. In- 
© deed I am afraid to tell you the truth. 

Ho, child,” ſaid the doctor“ I hope you 
© will never diſguiſe it to any one, eſpecially to 
me. Any prevarication, I promiſe you, will for- 
« feit my friendſhip for ever. 

I will tell you the whole,“ cries Amelia, and 
© rely entirely on your — — She then related 
the gaming ſtory, not forgetting to ſet in the fulleſt 
light, and to lay the ſtrongeſt emphaſis on his pro- 
miſe never to play again. 1 

The doctor fetched a deep ſigh when he had 
heard Amelia's relation, and cried, I am ſorry, 
child, for the ſhare you are to partake in your 
* huſband's ſufferings; but as for him, I really 
© think he deſerves no compaſſion. You ſay he 
* hath promiſed never to play again; but I muſt 
© tell you he hath broke his promiſe to me already: 
© for I had heard he was formerly addicted to this 
< vice, and had given him ſufficient caution againſt 
it. You will conſider, child, Iam already prett 
* largely engaged for him, every farthing of whic 
I am ſenſible 1 muſt pay. You know I would 
5 go to the utmoſt verge of prudence to ſerve you; 
but I muſt not exceed my ability, which is not 
very great; and I have ſeveral families on my 
hands, who are by misfortune alone brought to 
* want. I do aſſure you I cannot at preſent anſwer - 
for ſuch a ſum as this, without diſtreſſing my 
£ own circumſtances? ; | 

Then Heaven have mercy upon us all,“ cries 
Amelia; © for we have no other friend on earth— 
My huſband is undone; and thele poor little 
© wretches muſt be ſtarved.” 5 

The doctor caſt his eyes on the children, and then 
cried -I hope not ſo. I told you I muſt diſtreſs 
F my circumſtances, and I will diſtreſs them this 
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© once on your account, and on the account of 
© theſe-poor little babes-----But things muſt not go 
© on any longer in this way----You muſt take an 
heroic reſolution. I will hire a coach for you to- 
* morrow morning, which ſhall carry you all down 
to my parſonage-houſe. There you ſhall have 
my protection, till ſomething can be done for your 
huſband ; of which, to be plain with you, I at 

« preſent ſee no likelihood.” : 
Amelia fell upon her knees in an ecſtaſy of 
thankſgiving to the doctor, who immediately raiſed 
her up and placed her in her chair. She then re- 
collected herſelf and ſaid O my worthy friend, I 
* have ſtill another matter to mention to you, in 
* which I muſt have both your adviſe and aſſiſtance. 
My foul bluſhes to give you all this trouble; but 
© what other friend have I indeed, what other 
© friend could I apply to ſo properly on ſuch an 

.. eocahion?” 

The doctor, with a very kind voice and coun- 
tenance, deſired her to ſpeak. She then ſaid- O 
© fir, that wicked colonel, whom I have mentioned 
© to you formerly, hath picked ſome quarrel with 
© my huſband, (for ſhe did not think proper to 
© mention the cauſe) and hath ſent him a challenge. 
It came to my hand laſt night after he was ar- 

« reſted ; I opened and read it.” | 

Give it me, child,” ſaid the doctor. 

She anſwered ſhe had burnt it; as was indeed 
true. But I remember it was an appointment 
* to _ at ſword and piſtol this morning at Hide- 

Park.“ * i 
* Make yourſelf eaſy, my dear child,* cries the 
doctor, I will take care to prevent any miſchief.” 
But conſider, my dear fir,” faid ſhe, * this is a 
tender matter. My huſband's honour is to be 

_ © preſerved as well as his life.” 

And ſo is his ſoul, which ought to be the 
deareſt of all things,” cries the doctor. Honour | 
a * non. 
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nonſenſe. Can honour dictate to him to diſobey 
the expreſs commands of his maker, in com- 
* pliance with a cuſtom eſtabliſhed by a ſet of 
« Plockheads, founded on falſe principles of virtue, 
© in direct oppoſition to the plain and poſitive pre- 
cepts of religion, and tending manifeſtly to give 
© a ſanction to ruffians, and to protect them in all 
the ways of impudence and villainy 
All this, I believe, is very true, cries Amelia; 
© but yet you know, doctor, the opinion of the 
world.“ * | 

Tou talk ſimply, child,” cries the doctor. 
What is the opinion of the world oppoſed to 
ap and virtue? but you are in the wrong. 
It is not the opinion of the world; it is the opi- 
nion of the idle, ignorant, and profligate. It is 
impoſſible it ſhould be the opinion'of one man of 
ſenſe, who is in earneſt in his belief of our re- 
ligion. Chiefly indeed it hath been upheld by 
the nonſenſe of women; who either from their 
extreme cowardice, and deſire of protection, or, 
as Mr. Bayle thinks, from their exceſſive vanity, 
have been always forward to countenance a ſet 
of hectors and bravoes, and to deſpiſe all men of 
modeſty and ſobriety ; though theſe are often, at 
the bottom, not only the better, but the braver 
men.“ | 

© You know, doctor,“ cries Amelia, © I have 
never preſumed to argue with you; your opi- 
ny is to me always inſtruction, and your word 
a law.“ 
Indeed, child, cries the doctor, I know you 
are a woman; and yet I muſt obſerve to 
you, that this very deſire of feeding the paſſion 
of female vanity with the heroiſm of her man, 
old Homer ſeems to make the characteriſtic of a 
bad and looſe woman. He introduces Helen up- 
, © braiding her gallant with having quirted the 
fight, and left the victory to Menetaus, and ſeem- 
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ing to be ſorry that ſhe had left her huſband, 
only becauſe he was the better duelliſt of the two; 
but in how different a light doth he repreſent the 
tender and chaſte love of Andromache to her 
< worthy Hector] ſhe diſſuades him from expoling 
© himſelf to danger, even in a juſt cauſe. This is 
© indeed a weakneſs; but it is an amiable one, and 
becoming the true feminine character; but a wo- 
man, who out of heroic vanity (for ſo-it is) would 
< hazard not only the life, but the ſoul too of her 
© huſband in a duel, is a monſter, and ought to be 
© painted in no other character but that of a 
Fury.“ 

© I affure you, doctor, cries Amelia, I never 
+ ſaw this matter in the odious light, in which you 
© have truly repreſented it, before. I am aſhamed 
© torecolle& what I have formerly ſaid on this ſub- 
« jet. And yet whilſt the opinion of the world 
is as it is, one would wiſh to comply as far as pol- 
ſible - eſpecially as my huſband is an officer of 
the army. If it can be done therefore with ſafety 
to his honour —— 
Again honour!” cries the doctor, indeed I 
. © will not ſuffer that noble word to be ſo baſely and 
© barbarouſly proſtituted. I have known ſome. of 
* theſe men of honour, as they call themſelves, to 
be the moſt arrant raſcals in the univerſe.” 

Well. I aſk your pardon, ſaid ſhe,Repu- 
© tation then, if you pleaſe—or any other word you 
© like better—you know my meaning very well.” 

© I do know your meaning,“ cries the doctor, 
* and Virgil knew it a great while ago. The 
© next time you ſee your friend Mrs. Atkinſon, 
* aſk her what it was made Dido fall in love with 
© ZEneas.” | xa} io - 
. © Nay, dear fir, ſaid Amelia, do not rally me 
© ſo unmercifully ; think where my poor huſband is 
© now.” | | 
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He is, anſwered the doctor, where I will 
preſently be with him. In the mean time, do you 
© pack up every thing in order for your journey 
© to-morrow; for, if you are wiſe, you will not 
* truſt N huſband a day longer in this town 
* therefore to packing— 

Amelia promiſed ſhe would — though indeed ſhe 
wanted not any warning for her journey on this ac- 
count; for when ſhe packed up herſelf in the 
coach, ſhe packed up her all. However ſhe did 
not think proper to mention this to the doctor; 
for as he was now in pretty good humour, ſhe did 
not care to venture again diſcompoſing his temper. 

The doctor then ſet out for Gray's Inn Lane; 
and, as ſoon as he was gone, Amelia began to con- 
ſider of her incapacity to take a journey in her pre- 
ſent ſituation, without even a clean ſhift. At laft 
ſhe reſolved, as ſhe was poſſeſſed of ſeven guineas 
and a half, to go to her friend and redeem ſome 
of her own and her huſband's linen out of capti- 
vity ; indeed juſt ſo much, as would render it bare- 
iy poſſible for them to go out of town with any 
kind of decency. And this reſolution ſhe immedi 
ately executed. | 23 

As ſoon as ſhe had finiſhed her buſineſs with the 
pawnbroker, (if a man who lends under thirty per 
cent. deſerves that name) he ſaid to her, Pray, 
* madam, did you know that man who was here 
« yeſterday, when you brought the picture ?? Ame- 
lia anſwered in the negative. Indeed, madam,” 
ſaid the broker, he knows you, though he did 
not recolle& you while you was here, as your hood 
* was drawn over your face ; but the moment you 
was gone, he begged to look at the picture, 
* which, I thinking no harm, permitted. He had 
* ſcarce looked upon it, when he cried out—By 
© heaven and earth it is her picture. He then 
* aſked me if I knew you— Indeed, fays I, I never 
* ſaw the lady before.” | ; 
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In this laſt particular, however, the pawnbroker 
a little ſavoured of his profeſſion, and made a ſmall 
deviation from the truth : for when the man had 
aſked him it he knew the lady, he anſwered ſhe 
was ſome poor undone woman, who had pawned 
all her cloaths to him the day before; and I ſup- 
poſe, ſays he, this picture is the laſt of her goods 
and chattels. This hint we thought proper to 
give the reader, as it may chance to be material. 

Amelia anſwered coldly, that ſhe had taken ſo 
very little notice of the man, that ſhe ſcarce re- 
membered he was there. | 

© I afſure you, madam,* ſays the pawnbroker, 
he hath taken very great notice of you; for 
the man changed countenance upon, what I ſaid, 
and preſently after begged me to give him a 
© dram, Oho! thinks 1 to myſelf, are you there- 
< abouts ?* 1 would not be ſo much in love with 
ſome folks, as ſome people are, for more intereſt 
than I ſhall ever make of a thouſand pound.” 
Amelia bluſhed, and ſaid with ſome peeviſhneſs, 
that ſhe knew nothing of the man; but ſuppoſed 
he was ſome impertinent fellow or other. 

* Nay, madam,” anſwered the pawnbroker, I 
* aſſure you he is not worthy your regard. He 
is a poor wretch, and I believe I am poſſeſſed of 

moſt of his moveables. However, Fi hope you 
are not offended ; for, indeed, he ſaid no harm; 
but he was very ſtrangely diſordered, that is the 
truth of it.” 2 
Amelia was very deſirous of putting an end to 
this converſation, and altogether as eager to return 
to her children; ſhe therefore bundled up her things 
as faſt as ſhe could, and calling for a hackney- 
coach, directed the coachman to her lodgings, and 
bid him drive her home with all the haſte he could. 
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CHAP. lv. 
In which Dr. Harriſon vifits Colonel James. 


HE doctor, when he left Amelia, intended 
to go directly to Booth; but he preſently 
changed his mind and determined firſt to call on 
the colonel, as he thought it was proper to put an 
end to that matter, he gave Booth his li- 


The doctor found the two colonels, James and 
Bath, together. They both received him very ci- 
villy; for James was a very well bred man; and 
Bath always ſhewed a particular reſpect to the 
clergy, he being indeed a perfect good chriſtian, 
except in the articles of fighting and ſwearing. 

Our divine ſat ſome time without mentioning the 
ſuhject of his errand, in hopes that Bath would 
5 away; but when he found no likelihood of 
that, (for indeed Bath was of the two much the 
moſt pleaſed with his company) he told James that 
he had ſomething to ſay to him relating to Mr. 
Booth, which he believed he might ſpeak before 
his brother. | | * 

© Undoubtedly, fir,” ſaid James; for there 
© be no ſecrets between us which my brother may 
not hear.“ | 

I come then to you, fir,* ſaid the doctor, 
from the moſt unhappy woman in the world, to 
* whoſe afliiftions you have very greatly and very 
© cruelly added, by ſending a challenge to her hul- 
band, which hath very luckily fallen into her 
© hands; for had the man, for whom you deſigned 
it, received it, I am afraid you would not have 
* ſeen me upon this occaſion.” 

© If I writ ſuch a letter to Mr. Booth, fir,” ſaid 
James, * you may be aſſured I did not expect this 


© viſit in anſwer to it. 
* 1 do 
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e do not think you did,” cries the doctor; but 
vou have great reaſon to thank Heaven for order- 
ing this matter contrary to your expectations. - 
know not What trifle may have drawn this chal- 
'* / lenge from you; but after what I have ſome rea- 
* ſon to know of you, fir, I muſt plainly tell you, 
that if you had added to your guilt already com- 
© mitted againſt this man that of having his blood 
© upon your hands, your ſoul would have become 
as black as hell itſelf. * 

< 'Give me leave to ſay,' cries the colonts, this 
is a language which I am not uſed to hear; and 
* if your cloth was not your protection, you ſhould 
not give it me with impunity. After what you 
know of me, fir ! What do you preſume to know 
© of me to my diſadvantage ? 

* You ſay my cloth is my protection, colonel,” 
anfwered the doctor, therefore pray lay afide your 
anger; I do not come with any deſign of affront- 
ing or offending you... - 

Very well,” cries Bath, that declaration is Tuf- 

© ficient from a clergyman, let him ſay what he 
© pleaſes. 

* Indeed, fir,” ſays the doctor, very mildly,” I 
* conſult equally the good of you both, and, in a 
© ſpiritual ſenſe, more eſpecially yours; for you 
know you have injured this poor man. 

© So far on the contrary,” cries James, that I 
have been his [greateſt benefactor; I fcorn to 
* upbraid him; but you force me to it. Nor have 
I ever done him the leaſt injury. 
Perhaps not, faid the doctor; I will alter 
© what I have faid. But for this 1 apply to your 
honour Have you not intended him an in- 

« jury, the very intention of which cancels every 
obligation? 

How, ſir,“ anſwered the colonel What do 
* you mean ? 
| My 
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c My meaning,* replied the doctor, is almoſt 
too tender to mention—— Come, colonel, exa- 
© mine your own heart; and then anſwer me on 
6 ou honour, if you have not intended to do 
him the higheſt wrong which one man can do 
another. 

* I do not know what you mean by the queſ- 
tion, anſwered the colonel. 

* Dn me, the queſtion is very 8 
cries Bath. From any other man it would be an 
< affront with the ſtrongeſt emphaſis, but from one 
of the doctor's cloth it demands a categorical 
* anſwer, | 

I am not a papiſt, fir, anſwered colonel James, 
© nor am I obliged to confeſs to my prieſt. But 
< if you have any thing to ſay, ſpeak openly—for 
© I do not underitand your meaning. 

. © I have explained my meaning to you already,” 
ſaid the doctor, in a letter I wrote to you on the 
£ ſubjet—a ſubject which I am ſorry I ſhould have 
any occaſion to write upon to à chriſtian. 
do remember now, cries the colonel, that 
© I received a very impertinent letter ſomething 
© like a ſermon, againſt adultery ; but I did not ex- 
<« pett to hear the author own it to my face. 

That brave man then, ſir,“ anſwered the doc- 
tor, * ſtands before you who dares own he wrote 
that letter, and dares affirm too, that it was writ 
* on a juſt and ſtrong foundation. But if the 
* hardneſs of your heart could prevail on you to 
treat my good intention with contempt and ſcorn, 
* what pray could induce you to ſhew it, nay, to 
"ah give it Mr, Booth? What motive could you 

© have for that, unleſs you meant to inſult him, 
* and to provoke your rival to give you that op- 
* portunity of putting him out of the world, which 
: you _ ſince wickedly ſought by your chal- 
« lenge | 1 
* I give him the letter !* ſaid the colonel. 
| Tes, 
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© Yes, fir,* anſwered the doctor, he ſhewed me 
the letter, and affirmed that you gave it him at 
the maſquerade. 4 
He is a lying raſcal then,* ſaid the colonel 
very paſſionately. ] ſcarce took the trouble of 
reading the letter, and loſt it out of my pocket. 

Here Bath interfered, and explained this affair 
in the manner in which it happened, and with 
which the reader is already acquainted. He con- 
cluded by great eulogiums on the performance, and 
declared it was one of the moſt enthuſiaſtic (mean- 
ing, perhaps, eccleſiaſtic) letters that ever was 
written. And dn me,” ſays he, if I do not 
* reſpect the author with the utmoſt emphaſis of 
thinking. | 

The doctor now recollected what had 
with Booth, and perceived he had made a miſtake 
of one colonel for another. This he preſently ac- 
knowledged to colonel James, and ſaid that the 
miſtake had been his, and not Booth's. 
Bath now collected all his gravity, and dignity, 
as he called it, into his countenance, and addreſſin 
himſelf to James, ſaid - And was that letter writ 
to you, brother ? I hope you never deſerved any 
«* ſuſpicion of this kind. 

Brother, cries James, © I am accountable to 
t myſelf for my actions, and ſhall not render an ac- 
* count either to you, or to that gentleman, 

As to me, brother, anſwered Bath, you ſay 
* right; but I think this gentleman may call you 
to an account; nay, I think it is his duty fo to 
do. And let me tell you, brother, there is one 
much greater than he to whom you muſt give an 
account. Mrs. Boath is really a fine woman, a 
lady of moſt imperious and majeſtic preſence. I 
have- heard you often ſay, that you liked her; 
and if you have quarrelled with her huſband 
upon this account, by all the dignity of man, 
I think you ought to aſk his pardon. 44 
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Indeed, brother, cries James, I can bear 

this no longer—-you will make me angry prez 
« ſemtly. 

Angry! brother James,* cries Bath—* angry 
Al love you, brother, and have obligations to 

* you. I will ay no more but I hope you know 
I do not fear making any man angry. 

James anſwered, he knew it well; and then the 
doctor apprehending that while he was ſtopping up 
one breach, he ſhould make another, preſently in- 
terfered and turned the diſcourſe back to, Booth. 
Lou tell me, fir,* ſaid he to James, that my 
* gown is my protection; let it then at leaſt protect 
s me where 1 have had no deſign in offending z 
where I have conſulted your higheſt welfare, as 
in truth he did in writing this letter. And if 
you did not in the leaſt deſerve any ſuch ſuſpicion, 
ſtill you have no cauſe for reſentment. Caution 
againſt ſin, even to the innocent, can never be 
unwholeſome. But this I aſſure you, whatever 
anger you have to me, you can have none to 
poor Booth, who was entirely ignorant of my 
writing to you, and who, I am certain, never en- 
tertained the leaſt ſuſpicion of you; on the con- 
trary, reveres you with the higheſt eſteem, and 
love and gratitude. Let me therefore reconcile 
all matters between you, and bring you together 
before he hath even heard of this challenge. 
Brother,“ cries Bath, I hope I ſhall not make 
£ you angry—l lie when | ſay ſo; for I am in- 
different to any man's anger-----Let me be an ac- 
* ceſſary to what the doctor hath ſaid. I think I 
may be truſted with matters of this nature, and 
it is a little unkind that, if you intended to ſend 
a Challenge, you did not make me the bearer. 
But, indeed, as to what appears to me, this mat- 
ter may be very well made up; and as Mr. 
Booth doth not know of the challenge, I don't ſec 
why he ever ſhould, any more than your giving 
a tt ; : i f 6 . 
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him the lie juſt now; but that he ſhall never 
have from me, nor, I believe, from this gentle- 
* man; for, indeed, if he ſhould, it would be in- 
* cumbent upon him to cyt your throat. 10 

© Lookee, doctor,“ ſaid James, I do not de- 
« ſerve the unkind ſuſpicion you juſt now threw 
. * out againſt me. I never thirſted after any man's 
* blood, and as for what hath paſſed, fince this 
« difcovery hath happened, I may perhaps not think 
it worth my while to trouble myſelf any more 
about it. 

The doctor was not contented with perhaps, ho 
inſiſted on a firm promiſe, to be bound with the 
colonel's honour. This at length he obtained, and 
then departed well ſatisfied. | | 
In fact, the colonel was aſhamed to avow the real 
cauſe of the quarrel to this good man, or, indeed, 
to his brother Bath, who would not only have con. 
demned him equally with the doctor, but would 
poſſibly have quarrelled with him on his fifter's 
account, whom, as the reader muſt have obſerved, 
he loved above all things; and in plain truth, 
though the colonel was a brave man, and dared to 
fight, yet he was altogether as willing to let ix 
alone ; and this made him now and then give 
little way to the wrongheadedneſs of colonel Bath 
who, with all the other principles of honour an 
humanity, made no more of cutting the throat of 
a man upon any of his punctilio's than a butcher 
doth of killing ſheep. 1 


CHAP. v. 
What paſſed at the bailiff*s houſe. 


HE doctor now ſet forwards to his friend 
Booth, and as he paſt by the door of his at- 
torney in the way, he called upon him, and took 
"FI > ra Cow 2 6 The 
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The meeting between him and Booth need not 
be expatiated on. The doctor was really angry, 
and though he deferred his lecture to a more proper 
opportunity, yet as he was no diſſembler (indeed, 
he was incapable of any diſguiſe) he could not put 
on a ſnow of that heartineſs with which he had for- 
merly uſed to receive his friend. | 

Booth at laſt began himſelf in the following man- 
ner: Doctor, 1 am really aſhamed ta ſee you; 
and if you knew the confuſion of my ſoul on this 
* occaſion, I am ſure you would pity rather than 
© upbraid me—And yet I can ſay with great ſince- 
© rity, I rejoice in this laſt inſtance of my ſhame, 
* ſince I am like to reap the moſt folid advantage 
from it.” The doctor ftared at this, and Booth 
thus proceeded: Since I have been in this 
« wretched place, I have employed my time almoſt 
entirely in reading over a ſeries of ſermons, 
F which are — 0 in that book,“ (meaning Dr. 
Barrow's works, which then lay on the table before 
him,) in proof of the chriſtian religion, and ſo good 
an effect have they had upon me, that I ſhall, I 
believe, be the better man for them as long as 
© I live, 1 have not a doubt, (for I own I have had 
© ſuch) which remains now unſatisfied. _.If ever an 
* angel might be thought to guide the pen of a 
* writer, ſurely the pen of that great and good man 
had ſuch an aſſiſtant.” The doctor readily con- 
curred in the praiſes of Dr. Barrow, and added— 
© You fay you have had your doubts, young gentle- 
man; indeed, I did not know that—=And pray, 
* what were your doubts? Whatever they were, 
© fir,” ſaid Booth, they are now ſatisfied, as I be- 
« lieve thoſe of every impartial and ſenſible reader 
© will be, if he will, with due attention, read over 
| theſe excellent ſermons. * Very well,“ anſwered 
the doctor, though I have converſed, I find, with 
: a falſe brother hitherto, I am glad you are recon; 
+ ciled to truth at laft, and I hope your future ul 
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* will have ſome influence on your future life. I 
© need not tell you, ſir,“ replied Booth, that will 
always be the caſe, where faith is ſincere, as I aſ- 
* ſure you mine is. Indeed, I never was a raſh 
diſbeliever; my chief doubt was founded on this, 
that as men appeared to me to act entirely from 
their paſſions, their actions could have neither 
merit nor demerit. A very worthy "concluſion 
© truly,” cries the doctor; but if men act, as I 
believe they do, from their paſſions, it would be 
fair to conclude that religion to be true which ap- 
< plies immediately to the ſtrongeſt of theſe paſ- 
< ſions, hope and fear, chuſing rather to rely on 
< its . and puniſhments, than on that native 
beauty of virtue which ſome of the antient phi- 
'* loſophers thought proper to recommend to their 
4 diſciples. <= But we will defer this diſcourſe till 
another opportunity; at preſent, as the devil hath 
thought proper to ſet you free, I will try if I can 
prevail on the bailiff to do the ſame. 

The doctor had really not ſo much money in 
town as Booth's debt amounted to, and therefore, 
though he would otherwiſe very willingly have paid 
it, he was forced to give bail to the action. For 
which purpoſe, as the bailiff was a man of great 
form, he was obliged to get another perſon to be 
bound with him. This perſon, however, the attor- 
ney undertook to procure, and immediately ſet out 
in queſt of him. 

— abſence the bailiff came into the room, 
and addreſſing himſelf to the docttor, ſaid, I 
* think, ſir, your name is Dr. Harriſon.“ The 
doctor immediately acknowledged his name. In- 
deed, the bailiff had ſeen it to a bail-bond before. 
Why then, fir, ſaid the bailiff, there is a man 
* above in a dying condition, that deſires the fa- 
© your of ſpeaking to you; | believe he wants you 
to pray by him.“ * 
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The bailiff himſelf was not more ready to exe- 
cute his office on all occaſions for his fee, than the 
doctor was to execute his for nothing. Without 
making any further enquiry therefore into the con- 
dition of the man, he immediately went up ſtairs. 
As ſoon as the bailiff returned down ſtairs, which 
was immediately after he had lodged the doctor in 
the room, Booth had the curioſity to aſk him who 
this man was. Why, I don't know much of 
him,“ ſaid the bailiff, *I had him once in cuſtody 
© before now, I remember it was when your honour 
was here laſt; and now I remember too, he ſaid 
then he knew your honour very well. Indeed, I 
had ſome opinion of him at that time; for he 
ſpent his money very much like a gentleman; 
but I have diſcovered ſince, that he is a poor fel- 
low, and worth nothing. He is a mere ſhy cock. 
I have had the ftuff about me this week, and 
could never get at him till this morning ; nay, 1 
don't believe we ſhould ever have found out his 
| lodgings, had it not been for the attorney that 
was here juſt. now, who gave us information. 
And ſo we took him this morning by a comical 
way enough. For we dreſſed up one of my men 
in women's cloaths, who told the people of the 
houſe, that he was his ſiſter juſt come to town: 
for we were told by the attorney, that he had 
ſuch a ſiſter, upon which he was let up ſtairs ; 
and ſo kept the door a jar till I and another ruſhed 
in. Let me tell you, captain, there are as good 
{tratagems made uſe of in our buſineſs as any in 
the army. $4 FF 
But pray, fir,” ſaid Booth, did not you tell 
me this morning that the poor fellow was de- 
* ſperately wounded; nay, I think you told the 
doctor that he was a dying man? ay 

I had like to have forgot that,* cries the bailiff. 
Nothing would ſerve the gentleman but that 
© he mult make reſiſtance, and he gave my man 

* a blow 
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a blow wich a ſtick; but I ſoon quieted him, by 
giving him a wi or two with a hanger. Not 
that I believe I have done his buſineſs neither; 

s but the fellow is faint-hearted, and the ſurgeon, I 
« fancy, frightens him more than he need. 
« But however, let the worſt come to the worſt, 
the law is all on my fide, and it is only ſe ſendenda. 
The attorney that Was here juſt now told me ſo, 
and bid me fear nothing: for that he would 
s ſtand my friend, and u the cauſe; and 
© heisa deviliſh good one at a defence at the Old- 
« Baily, I promiſe you, I have known him bring 
* off leyeral that every body thought would have 
* been hanged. 

But ſuppoſe you ſhould be acquitted, ſaid 
Booth; © would not the blood of this poor wretch 
+ lie a little heavy at your heart? 

* Why ſhould ir, captain,” ſaid the bailiff. Is 
© it not all done in a lawful way? why will people 
< reſiſt the law when they know the conſequence ? 
to be ſurxe, if a man was to kill another A 09. Wl 
p lawful manner as it were, and what the law calls 
murder, that is quite and clear another thing. I 
© ſhould not care to be convicted of murder any 
more than another man. Why now, captain, 

you have been abroad in the wars they tell me, 
and to be ſure muſt have killed men in your time. 
Pray, was you ever afraid afterwards of ſeeing 
* their ghoſts ? 
batt That is a different affair,” cries v but 1 
5 "owe pot kill a man in cold blood for all the 
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© There is no difference at all, as I can ſee,” cries 
the bailiff. * One 18. as much in the way of buſi- 
* nels as the other. When gentlemen behave them- 
4 ſelves like unto .gentlemen, | know how to treat 
< them as ſuch as wall as any officer the king 
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means he had all the buſineſs to which that 
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bl moſt take what follows, and the law doth not 
call jt murder, 

Booth very plainly ſaw that the bailiF had ſquar- 
ed his confeitnce exactly according to law, and that 
he could not eaſily ſubvert his way of thinking. 
He therefore gave up the cauſe, and deſired the 
bailiff to expedite the bonds, which he promiſed — 
do, ſaying, he hoped he had uſed him with 
civility this time if he had not the laſt, and t 
he ſhould be Temembered for it. 

But before we cloſe this chapter, we ſhall vides. 
vour to fatisfy an enquiry which may ariſe jn our 
moſt favourite readers, (for ſo are the moſt curious) 
how it came to paſs that ſuch a- perſon as was 
doctor Harriſon ſhould employ ſuch a fellow as this 
Murphy. 

The caſe bs was thus. This Murphy had been 
clerk to an attorney in the very ſame town in which 
the doctor lived, and when he was out of his time, 
had ſet up with a character fair enough, and had 
married a " ſervant of Mrs. Harris, 7 which 
ady and 
her friends, in which number "as the dodtor; could 
recommend him. | 
Murphy went on with his buſineſs, 440 thrived 
very well, till he happeried to make an unfortunate 
ſlip, in which he was detected by a brother of the 


* 


ſame calling. But though we call this by the g entle 


name of a ſlip, in reſpect to its being ſo extremely 
common, it was a matter in which the law-if it had 


ever come to its ears, would have paſſed a very ſe - 
vere cenſure, being, indeed, no leſs than perjury 
and ſubornation of perjury. 

This brother attorney being a very godd-natured 
man, and unwilling to beſpatter his own profeſſion, 
and conſidering, perhaps, that the conſequence did 


in ho wiſe affect the public, who had no manner 


intereſt in the alternative, whether A. in whom 


he right was, or B. to whem Mr. Murphy, by the 
| means 
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means aforeſaid; had transferred it, ſucceeded in an 
action. We mention this particular, becauſe as 
this brother attorney was a very violent party man, 
and a profeſſed ſtickler for the public, to ſuffer any 
injury to have been done to that; would have been 
highly inconſiſtent with his principles: Tre 
This gentleman therefore came to Mr. Murphy, 
and after ſhewing him that he had it in his power 
to convict him of the aforeſaid crime, very gene - 
rouſly told him-that he had not the leaſt delight in 
bringing any man to deſtruction, nor the leaſt ani- 


moſity againſt him. All that he inſiſted upon, was, 


that he would not live in the ſame town or county, 
with one who had been guilty of ſuch an action. 
He then told Mr. Murphy that he would keep- 
the ſecret on two conditions ; the one was, that he 
immediately quitted that country ; the other was, 
that he ſhould convince him he deſerved this kind- 
neſs by his gratitude, and that Murphy fhould 
transfer to the other all the buſineſs which he then 
had in thoſe parts, and to which he could poſſibly 
recommend him. by | | 
It is the obſervation of a very wiſe man, that it 

is a very common exerciſe of wiſdom in this world, 
of two evils to chuſe the leaſt. The reader there- 
fore cannot doubt but that Mr. Murphy complied 
with the alternative propoſed by his Lind brother, 
1 the terms on which ſecrecy Ai be 
0 1 5 n. 5 
This happened while the doctor was abroad, and 
with all this, except the departure of Murphy, not 
only the doctor, but the whole town (ſave his afore- 
ſaid brother alone) were to this day unacquainted. 
The doctor at his return hearing that Mr. Mur- 
was gone, applied to the. other attorney in his 
affairs, who ſtill employed this Murphy as his agent 
in town, partly perhaps out of good-will to him, 
and partly from the recommendation of Miſs Har- 


ris; for as he had married a ſervant of the family, 
G 3 and 
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and a particular favourite of :het's, there can be no 
wonder that ſhe, who was entirely ignorant of the 
affair above related, as well as of his conduct in 
town, ſhould continue her favour to him. It will 
appear therefore, I apprehend; no longer ſtrange, 
that the doctor, who had ſeen this man but three 
times fince his removal to town, and then converſed 
with him me on bufinefs, ſhould remain as igno- 
rant of his life and character, as a man generally is 
of the character of the hackney-coachman who 
drives him. Nor doth it reflect more on the ho- 
nour or underſtanding of the doctor under theſe 
circumſtances to employ Murphy, than it would if 
he had been driven about the town by 'z — or a 
en 


CHAP.” VI. | 
What paſſed between tbe lar and the fa man; 


E left the doctor in the laſt chapter with the 
_ wounded man, to whom the doctor in a 
very gentle voice ſpoke as follows: 

Il am ſorry, friend, to ſee you in this ſituation, 
© and am very ready to give you any comfort or 
aſſiſtance within my power. 

© T thank you kindly, doctor,“ faid the man. 
© Indeed, I ſhould not have prefumed to have ſent 
© to you, had I not known your character: for 
though T believe I am not at all known to you, I 
have lived many years in that town where you 
* yourſelf had a houſe : my name is Robinſon, I 


« uſed to write for the attornies in thoſe parts, 


: * "and I have been een on your bulineſs | in 
time. 


l I donotrecolle&t you, nor your name,” faid the 
doctor: but conſider, friend, your moments are 
* precious, and your buſineſs, as I am informed, is 
20 
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to offer up your prayers to that great being, be- 
fore whom you are ſhortly to appear. But firſt, 
© let me exhort you earneſtly to a moſt ſerious re- 
pentance of all your ſins. | * 
O doctor,“ ſaid the man“ Pray, what is your 
opinion of a death- bed repentance? * 
- © Tf repentance is ſmcere,” eries the doctor, I 
hope, through the mercies and merits ef our moſt 
powerful and benign interceſſor, it will never come 
too late. 1. e 
But do not you think, ſir,“ cries the man, 
that in order to obtain forgiveneſs of any great fin 
© we have committed by an injury done to our 
© nel urs, it is neceſſary; as far as in us lies, to 
© make all the amends we can to the party injured, 
© and to undo, if poſſible, the injury we have done. 
© Moſt undoubtedly,* cries the doctor; © our pre- 
©. tence to repentance would otherwiſe be groſs hy- 
pocriſy, and an impudent attempt to deceive and 
© impoſe upon our creator himſelf. | 
Indeed, I am of the ſame opinion,“ cries the 
penitent ; and I think further, that this is thrown 
in my way, and hinted to me by that great being: 
© for an accident happened to me yeſterday, 575 
«. which, as things have fallen out ſince, I think I 
© plaitly diſcern the hand of providence, I went 
«: yeſterday, fir, you muſt know, to a pawnbroker's, 
© to pawn the laſt moveable, which, except the 
© poor cloaths you ſee on my back, I am worth 
in the world. While I was there, a young lady 
came in to pawn her picture. She had diſguiſed 
<- herſelf fo much, and pulled her hood fo over her 
face, that I did not know her while ſhe ſtaid, 
© which was fcarce three minutes. As ſoon as ſhe 
Vas gone, the pawnbroker taking the picture in 
«© thts hand, cried out Upon my word this is the band- 
6 ſomeſt face I ever ſaw in my life. ] deſired him to 
© let me look on the picture, which he readily did 
Land I no ſooner caſt my eyes upon it, than the 
4 | * ſtrong 
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* ſtrong reſemblance ſtruck me, and I knew it to 
” be Mrs. Booth,” | 
Mrs. Booth! what Mrs. Booth?“ cries the G 
doctor. 
Captain Booth's lady, the captain who is now 
* below, ſaid the other. 
* How f cries the doctor with great imperu- 


| a i Have, patience,” ſaid the man, and N00 ſhall 
© hear all. I expreſſed ſome ſurpriſe to the pawn- 
broker, and aſked the lady's name. He — — 

- © that he knew not her name, but that = was 
© ſome undone wretch, who had the day before left 
© all her cloaths with him in pawn. My guilt im- 
< mediately. flew ia my face, and told me I had 
© been acceſlary to this lady's undoing. The ſudden 
* ſhock ſo affected me, that, had it not been for a 
* dram which the pawnbroker gave me, 1 believe K 
© ſhould have ſunk on the ſpot.” 

a Acceſſary to her undoing ! how acceſſary 2? aid 
the doctor. Pray tell me, for I am inen to 
hear.“ 

I will tell you all, as faſt as I can, ' cries the 
ſick man- Vou Dow, good doctor, that Mrs. 
Harris of our town had two daughters, this Mrs. 
Booth and another. Now, ſir, it ſeems the other 
0 daughter had, ſome way or other, diſobliged her- 
< mother, a lictle before the old lady died, therefore 
« ſhe made a will, and left all her fortune, except 
one thouſand pound, to Mrs. Booth; to which 

will Mr. 8 myſelf, and another, who is 

now dead, were the witneſſes, Mrs. Harris after- 
wards died ſuddenly; upon which it was con- 
trived, by ber other daughter and Mr. Mu 
to make a new will, in which Mrs. Booth _ 

a legacy of ten pound, and all the reſt was given 

to the other. To this will, Murphy, myſelf, and. 
the ſame third perſon, again ſet our hands.” MAX 
C 


. 
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me Heaven I how e is thy provi- 
a dence,* cries. the doctor - Murphy, ſay you 2? 
le himſelf, ſir, anſwered Robinſon ; * Mur- g 
« phy, who is che greateſt rogue, I believe, now in 
the world,” 
Pray, fir, proceed, cries the doctor. 5 
For this ſervice, fir, ſaid Robinſon, © myſelf 
« and the third perſon, one Carter, received twa - 
hundred pound each. What reward — 
« himſelf had, 1 know not. Carter died ſoon after- 
vards; and from that time, at ſeveral payments, 
] have by threats extorted above a hundred pound 
more. -And this, fir, is the whole truth, which 1 
< am ready to teſtify, if it would pleaſe heaven to 
< prolong my lite. 
© I hope it will,“ cries the doctor; but ſome- 
thing muſt be done for fear of accidents----I will 
Y ſend to. counſel immediately, -to know how to ſe- 
cure your teſtimony.---Whom can I get to ſend? 
© ---Stay, ay-— he will do----but I know not where 
© his houſe or his chambers are----I will go myſelf 
but I may be wanted here.? 

While the doctor was in this violent agitation,' 
the ſurgeon made his appearance. The doctor ſtood 
ſtill in a meditating poſture, while the ſurgeon ex- 
amined his patient. After which, the doctor beg - 

him to declare his opinion, and whether he 
ought the wounded man in any immediate danger 
of death. I do not know, anſwered the ſurgeon, 
what you call immediate. He may live ſeveral 
> e he may recover. It is impoſſible 
wa any certain opinion in theſe caſes.* He 
i 2 forth into a ſet of terms, which the 
doctor, with all his ſcholarſhip, could not under- 
ſtand. To ſay the truth, many of them were not 
to be found in any dictionary or lexicon. 10 

One diſcovery however the doctor made, and 
that was, that the ſu rgeon was a very ignorant, 
Seite fellow, and knew nothing of his prove 

on, 
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ſion. He reſolved therefore to get better advice 
for the ſick ; but this he poſtponed at preſent, and 
applying himſelf to the ſurgeon, ſaid he ſhould be 
very much obliged to him, if he knew where to 
find ſuch a counſellor, and would fetch him thither. 
© I ſhould not afk ſuch a favour of you, fir,” lays 
the doctor, if it was not on buſineſs of the laſt ii im. 
portance, or if I could find any other meſſenger.” 

© I fetch—ſir ' ſaid the ſurgeon very angrily. 
Do you take me for a footman, or a porter? I 
< don't know who you ate; but 1 believe you are 
« full as proper to go on ſuch an errand as I am,” 
(for as the doctor, who was juſt come off his” jour- 
ney, was very roughly dreſſed, the ſurgeon held 
him in no great reſpe&.) The ſurgeon then called 
aloud from the top of the ſtairs, - * Let my coach- 
man draw up, ' and ſtrutted off without any cere- 
mony, telling his patient he would call again the 
next day. 

At- this very inſtant arrived M dy with he 
other bail, and finding Booth dani) he aſked t 
bailiff at the door, what was become of the doctor. 
8 u, the doctor, anſwered he, is above Rairs, 

praying with — + How ”'cries Murphy. 
How came you not to carry him * = to 
© Newgate, as you promiſed me?“? Pho 
© cauſe. he was wounded,” cries the baili 
thought it was charity to take care of him; 57 

beſides, why ſhould one make more noiſe about 
© the matter than is neceſſary?ꝰ And Dr. Haryi- 
© fon with him ?* ſaid Murphy. Yes, he is,“ faid 
the bailiff; © he deſired to ſpeak with the doctor 
very much, and they have been Fra ying together” 
< almoſt this hour.“ AN is up, K — 
cries Murphy. Lr e ovine by, 1 have thou 
of ſomething which I muſt do immediately.“ 2 

Now as by means of the furgeon's leaving the 
door open, the doctor heard Murphy's voice nam- 


ing Robinſon peeviſhly, he drew ſoftly to the * 


-- 
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of the ſtairs, where he heard the foregoing dialogue; 
and as ſoon as Murphy had uttered his laſt words, 
and was moving downwards, the doctor immedi- 
ately ſallied from his poſt, running as faſt as he 
could, and erying ſtop the villain, the thief. 
be — no * to o accelerate 
pace; and having the ſtart ory 
down ſtairs, and out into the ftreet ; but the Le 
was fo cloſe' at his heels, and being in foot che 
- nimbler; of the two, he ſoon overtook him, and 
laid hold of him, as he would have done on either 
Broughton or Slack in the ſame caule. 
a —— 
by the d N 2 
chace, -, peekualy drew together a large mob, wh 
as is uſual, to enter immediately — — 
and to make ſtrict en uiry into the matter, 
in order to proceed to do in their lummary 


WAY. 

Murphy, who knew well the temper of the 
mob, cried out, If you axe a bailiff, ſhew me 
< writ, Gentlemen, he pretends to arreſt "x2 vo 

$ without awrit,” 

Upon this, one of the ſturdieſt and forwardeſt 
of the mob, and who by a ſuperior Heng © of 
body, and of lungs, pug in this aſſembly, 

Cleared h he would no fuch thing ** 
me, ſays he, — N pump with the catch» 
Pole directiy—ſn ew me your writ, or let the 
* gentleman vou {hall nat are a man 
$* contrary to 
fat Ga aid his hands 2 who gil 
griping the atto cried out: is a vile 
lain I am no bailiff, b but a 8 and this 
p — is guilty of forgery, and hach ruined a poor 
* family 
How!“ cries the ſpokeſman----* a lawyer - 
© that alters the = ts | me 
2 Tes, 


- airs 
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© Yes, faith,“ cries another of the mob, it ® 
lawyer Murphy. I know him very well.” 
And hath he ruined a poor family? like enough, 
© faith, if he's a lawyer: ---Away with him to the 
1 juſtice immediately.” ) 
The bailiff now came up deſiring to know what 
was the matter; to whom doctor Harriſon anſwer- 
ed, that he had arreſted that villain for forgery. 
© How can you arreſt him,“ cries the bailiff, you 
© are no officer, nor have any warrant ? Mr. Mur- 
phy is a gentleman,” and he ſhall be uſed as 


© ſuch,” 


* Nay to be ſure,” cries che fookieſman,” $ there 
© ought to be a warrant; that's the truth on't.” 

© There needs no warrant,” cries the doctor. I 
© accuſe him of felony; and I know ſo much of 
© the law of England, that any man may arreſt a 
* felon without any warrant-whatever, This vil- 
© lain hath undone a poor family; and I will die on 
© the ſpot before I part with him.! 

© If the law be fo,* cries the orato?, © that is 
another matter. And to be. ſure, to ruin a poor 
man is the greateſt of ſins. And being a lawyer 
© too, makes it ſo much the worſe---He ſhall go 
before the juſtice, d---n me if he ſhan't go r 
the juſtice. I ſays the word, he ſhall.” 

I fay he is a gentleman, and ſhall be uſed ac- 
a * cording to law, cries the bailiff. And thought 

you are a clergyman, ' ſaid he to Harriſon, © you 
© don't ſhew yourſelf as one by your actions.” 

© That's a bailiff,* cries one of the mob“ one 
a lawyer will always ſtand by another; but I think 
the clergyman is a very good man, and acts be- 
© coming a clergyman to ſtand by the poor.“ 

At which words the mob all gave a great ſhout, 
and ſeveral cried out: Bring him along, away 
© with him to the juſtice.” 


Ang now a conſtable appeared, and with > au- 
ori- 
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thoritative voice declared what he was, produced 
his ſtaff, and demanded the peace. 
The doctor then delivered his priſoner over to 
the officer, and charged him with felony; the con- 
ſtable received him; the attorney ſubmitted; the 
bailiff was huſhed ; and the waves of the mob im- 
_ 'mediately ſubſided. _F - 
The doctor now balanced with himſelf how he 
ſhould proceed ; at laſt he determined to leave 
Booth a little longer in captivity, and not quit 
ſight of Murphy, Fee he had lodged him ſafe 
with a magiſtrate. They then all moved forwards 
to the juſtice; the conſtable and his priſoner march- 
ing firſt, the doctor and the bailiff following next, 
and about five thouſand mob, (for no leſs number , 
were aſſembled in a very few minutes) following in 
the proceſſion. 16 | | 
They found the magiſtrate juſt ſitting down to 
his dinner; however, when he was acquainted with 
the doctor's profeſſion, he immediately admitted 
him, and heard his buſineſs, Which he no ſooner 
perfectly underſtood, with all its circumſtances, 
than he reſolved, though it was then very late, and 
he had been fatigued all the morning with public 
bulineſs, to poſtpone all refreſhment till he had 
diſcharged his duty. He accordingly adjourned the 
priſoner and his cauſe to the bailiff's houſe, whi- 
ther he himſelf with the doctor immediately re- 
paired, and whither the attorney was followed by a 
much larger number of attendants than he had been 


Honoured with before. 


CHAP VI... 
In which the hiſtory draws towards a concluſion. 


OTHING could exceed the aſtoniſhment 
of Booth at the behaviour of the doctor, at 


the time when he allied forth in purſuit of the 
| | attor- 


attorney; for which it it was ſo eddie for him to 
account in any manner whatever. He remained a 
long time in the utmoſt torture of mind, till at laſt 
the alli s wife came to him, and aſked him if 
the doctor was not a mad - man; and in truth he 
could hardly defend him from that! imputation. 

While he was in this perplexity, the maid of the 

Houſe brought him 2 meſſage from Robinſon, de- 
firing the favour of ſeeing him above ſtairs. With 
this he immediately complied. 
WMhen theſe two were alone together, and the 
key turned on them (for the bailiffs wife was a 
molt careful perſon, and never omitted that cere- 
mony in the abſence of her huſband, having al- 
ways at her ton N s end that excellent proverb 
of Safe bind, ſafe find.) Robinſon looking ſted- 
faſtly upon Booth, ſaid, © I believe, fir, you ſcarce 
remember me, 

Booth anſwered, that 2 thought he had ſeen his 
face ſomewhere before; but could not chen recol · 
ic& when or where. 

Indeed, fir, anſwered the man, * it 1 4 
< place which no man can remember with plea- 
* ſure. But do you not remember, a few weeks 
ago, that you had the misfortune to be in a cer- 
< tain priſon in this town, where you loſt a crifling 
« ſum at cards to a fellow priſoner 2. | 
This hint ſufficiently awakened Booth's memory, 
and he now recollected the features of his old friend 
Robinſon. He anſwered him a little furlily, 1 
© know you now very well; but I did not imagine 
< you would ever have reminded me of that tranſ- 
action.“ 

« Alas, ſir!” anſwered Robinſon, © whatever hap- 

then was. very trifling, co ed to the in- 

. 15 I have done you; — if ay lik be ſpared 

long enough, I will now undo it all; and as 1 
have been one of your worſt enemies, 1 will now 
6 ben of your beſt friends. oY, 
e 
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He was juſt entering upon his ſtory, when a 
noiſe was heard below, which might be almoſt 
compared to what hath been heard in Holland, 
—— the dykes have given way, and the ocean in 
an inundation breaks in upon the land. It ſeemed 
indeed as if the whole world was burſting into the 
houſe at once, 

Booth was a man of great firmneſs of mind, od 
he had need of it all at this inſtant. As for poor 
Robinſon, the uſual concomitants of guilt amended 
— and he began to tremble in a violent man- 


"The firſt perſon who aſcended the ſtairs was the 
doctor, who no ſooner ſaw Booth than he ran to 
him and embraced him, crying, * My child, I 
«* wiſh you joy with all my heart. Your ſufferings 
are all at an end; and providence hath done you 
the juſtice at laſt, which it will one day or other 
render to all men.---You will hear all preſently ; 
© but I can now only tell you, that your ſiſter bs 
* diſcovered, and the eſtate is your own.” 

Booth was in ſuch confuſion, that he ſcarce make 
any anſwer ; and now appeared the juſtice and his 
clerk, and immediately afrerwards the conſtable 
with his priſoner, the bailiff, and as many more as 
could poſſibly crowd up ſtairs. 

The doctor now addreſſed himſelf to the ſick 
man, and deſired him to repeat the ſame informa- 
tion before the juſtice which he had made already; 
to which Robinſon readily conſented. 

While the clerk was taking down the informa- 
tion, the attorney expreſſed a very impatient deſire 
to ſend inſtantly for his clerk; and expreſſed ſo 
much uneaſineſs at the confuſion in which he had 
left his papers at home, that a thought ſuggeſted 
itſelf to the doctor, that if his houſe was ſearched, 
ſome lights, and evidence, relating to this affair, 
would certainly be found; he therefore deſired the 

juſtice 
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juſtice to grant a ſearch-warrant immediately, to 
ſearch his houſe. | 
The juſtice anſwered that he had no ſuch power. 
That if there was any ſuſpicion of ſtolen goods, he 
could grant a warrant to ſearch for them. 
How, fir!” ſaid the doctor, can you grant a 
© warrant to ſearch a man's houſe for a ſilver tea- 
<ſpoon, and not in a caſe like this, where a man 
© js robbed of his whole eſtate ?? | 
< Hold, fir,” ſays the ſick man, I believe I can 
© anſwer that point; for I can ſwear he hath ſeveral 
< title deeds of the eſtate now in his poſſeſſion, 
* which 1 am ſure were ſtolen from the right 
owner.“ | 
The juſtice ſtill heſitated. He faid title deeds 
favoured of the reality, and it was not felony to 
ſteal them. If, indeed, they were taken away in a 
box, then it would be felony to ſteal the box. 
- © Savour of the reality! ſavour of the fartality," 
ſaid the doctor. I never heard ſuch incomprehen- 
< ſible nonſenſe. This is impudent, as well as 
< childiſh trifling with the lives and properties of 
men.“ 5 
Well, ſir,“ ſaid Robinſon, I now am ſure 1 
© can do his buſineſs; for I know he hath a filver 
cup in his poſſeſſion, which is the property of 
this gentleman, (meaning Booth) and how he 
got it but by ſtealth, let him account if he can.? 
* That will do,* cries the juſtice with great plea- 
ſure. *© That will do; and if you will charge him 
on oath with that, I will inſtantly grant my war- 
rant to ſearch his houſe for it. And J will go 
and ſee it executed,* cries the doctor: for it was 
a maxim of his, that no man could deſcend below 
himſelf in doing any act which may contribute to 
protect an innocent perſon, or to bring a rogue to 
the gallows. | > ORs. 


* Tie 
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The oath was inſtantly taken, the warrant ſigned, 

and the doctor attended the conſtable in the execu- 
ion of it.“ 

The clerk then proceeded in taking the informa- 
tion of Robinſon, and had juſt finiſhed it, when 
the doctor returned with the utmoſt joy in his 
countenance, and declared that he had ſufficient 
evidence of the fact in his poſſeſſion, He had in- 
deed two or three letters from Miſs Harris, in an- 
ſwer to the attorney's frequent demands of mon 
for ſecrecy, that fully explained the whole villainy. 
The juſtice now aſked the priſoner what he had 
to ſay for himſelf, or whether he choſe to ſay any 
thing in his own defence. | 

« Sir,” ſaid the attorney with great confidence, 
© I am not to defend myſelf here. It will be of 
< no ſervice to me; for I know you neither can, 
nor will diſcharge me. But I am extremely in- 
© nocent 'of all this matter, as I doubt not but to 
make appear to the ſatisfaction of a court of 
Juſtice.“ 

The legal previous ceremonies were then 
through of binding over the proſecutor, &c. and 
then the attorney was committed to Newgate ; whi- 
ther he was eſcorted amidſt the acclamations of the 
populace, | a | 

When Murphy was departed, and a little calm 
reſtored in the houſe, the juſtice made his compli- 
ments of congratulation to Booth; who, as well 
as he could in his preſent tumult of joy, returned 
his thanks to both the magiſtrate and the doctor. 
T ney were now all preparing to depart, when Mr. 
Bondum ſtept up to Booth, and ſaid: * Hold, fir, 
you have forgot one thing-----you have not given 
5 bail yet. 1550 2 = 

This occaſioned ſome diſtreſs at this time; for 
the attorney's friend was departed ; but when the 
Juſtice heard this, he immediately offered himſelf 
as the other bondſman; and thus ended the affair, 
Vor. VIII. | . It 
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It was now paſt. fix o'clock, and none of the 

- gentlemen had yer dined. They very readily there- 
tore accepted the magiſtrate's invitation, and went 
all-rogether to his houſe. - 

And now the very firſt thing that was done, even 
before they ſer down to dinner, was to diſpatch a 
meſſenger to one of the beſt ſurgeons in town, to 
take care of Robinſon ; and another meſſenger to 
Booth's lodgings, to prevent Amelia's concern at 
their ſtaying ſo long. 

The latter however was to little purpoſe ; for 

- Amelia's patience had been worn out before, and 
ſhe had taken a hackney-coach, and driven to the 
bailiff s, where ſhe arrived a little after the depar- 
ture of her huſband, and was thence directed to 
the juſtice's. ' 

Though theres was no kind of reaſon for Ame- 

lia's fright at hearing that her hufband and doctor 
Harriſon were gone before the juſtice; and though 
ſhe indeed imagined that they were there in the 
light of complainants, not of offenders; yet ſo 
tender were her fears for her huſband, and ſo much 
had her gentle ſpirits been lately agitated, that ſhe 
had a thouſand apprehenfions of ſhe knew not 
what. When ſhe arrived therefore at the houſe, 
ſhe ran directly into the room, where all the com- 
pany were at dinner, ſcarce knowing what ſhe did, 
or Whither ſne was going. 

che found her hüſband in ſuch a ſituation, and 
diſcovered ſuch chearfulneſs in his countenance, 
that ſo violent a turn was given to her ſpirits, that 
ſne Was uſt able, with the aſſiſtance of a glaſs of 
water, to ſupport herſelf. She ſoon however re- 
covered her calmneſs, and in a little time began 
to cat what og insel be almoſt called her 
preakfaſt. * 

The juſtice now wiſhed hy joy of what had hap. 
Fore that day; for which ſhe kindly thanked him, 


| n r he meant * liberty of 757 N 
His 
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His worſhip might perhaps have 0p himſelf 


more largely, had not the doctor given him a 
timely wink; for this wiſe. and good man was ſear- 
ful of making ſuch'a diſcovery all at once to 
Amelia, leſt it ſhauld overpower her; and 

the juſtice's wife was not, well enough/ acquain 
with the matter to ſay any thing more 2 than 


barely to aſſure the lady that ſhe joined ini her Wes” +4 
#4» 


| band's congratulation, : 

Amelia was then in a clean white gown, which 
ſhe had that day redeemed, and was, indeed, dreſ- 
ſed all over with great neatneſs and exactneſs 3 with 
the glow therefore which aroſe in her features from 
finding her huſband releaſed from his, captivity, 
ſhe made ſo charming a figure, that ſhe attracted 
the eyes of the magiſtrate : 2nd of his wife, and they 
both agreed when they were alone, that they had 
never Fn ſo charming a creature; nay, Booth 
himſelf afterwar told her that he ſcarce ever re- 
membered her to look ſo N beautiful as ſhe 
did that evening. , 
Whether Amelia's beauty, or the geliehion. on 
the remarkable act of juſtice he had performed) or 
whatever motive filled the magiſtrate with extraor- 
dinary good humour, and opened his heart and 
cellars, 1 will not determine; but he gave them 
ſo hearty a welcome, and they were all fo pleaſed 
with each other, that Amelia, for that one night, 
truſted the care of her children to the woman where 
they lodged, nor did the company riſe from ave 
till the clock ſtruck eleven. 

They then ſeparated. Amelia and Booth 2 * 
been ſet down at their lodgings, retired into each 
other's arms; nor did Booth that evening, by the 
doctor's Advice, mention one word & the grand 
affair to his wife. 7 1 | 
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CHAP. VIII. | 
Thus this hiſtory draws nearer to a concluſion. 


N the morning early Amelia received the fol- 
lowing letter from Mrs. Atkinſon. | 


The ſurgeon of the regiment, to which the 


captain my huſband lately belonged, and who 


* came this evening to ſee the captain, hath almoſt 


* frightened me out of my wits by a ſtrange ſtory 
of your huſband being committed to priſon by 2 


« juſtice of peace for forgery. For Heaven's ſake 
* ſend me the truth. If my huſband can be of 
* any ſervice, weak as he is, he will be carried in 2 
chair to ſerve a brother officer for whom he hath 


a regard, which I need not mention. Or if the 


* ſum of twenty pound will be of any ſervice to 
you, I will wait upon you with it the moment 


can get my cloaths on, the morning you receive 


this; for it is too late to ſend to night. The 
* captain begs his hearty ſervice and reffotts, and 
believe me, _ _ 
DDear Madam, | 

- * *+ Your ever affectionate friend, 

Ada and humble ſervant, 
2. Kinn. 


When Amelia read this letter to Booth, th 
were both equally ſurpriſed, ſhe at the commitment 
for forgery, and he at ſeeing ſuch a letter from Mrs. 
Atkinſon ; for he was a ſtranger yet to the recon- 
ciliation that had happened. 

Booth's doubts were firſt ſatisfied by Amelia, 
from which he received great pleaſure; for he 
really had a very great affection and fondneſs for 


Mr. Atkinſon, who, indeed, ſo well deſerved it. 
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Well, my dear,“ ſaid he to Amelia ſmiling, 
© ſhall we * this generous offer ? | 

« Ofy! no certainly, anſwered ſhe, |; 

© Why not, ' cries Booth, it is but a trifle ; and 
© yet it will be of great ſervice to us ? 

But conſider, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, ho ill theſe 
© poor people can ſpare it. | 
| © They — if for a little while,“ ſaid Booth, 
© and we ſhall ſoon pay it them again ? 

When, my dear?* ſaid Amelia. Do, my 
© dear Will, conſider our wretched circumſtances. 
© I beg you let us go into the country immediately, 
© and hve upon bread and water, till fortune pleaſes 
© to ſmile upon us. | 
I I am convinced that day is not far off,“ ſaid 
Booth. However, give me leave to ſend an an- 
© ſwer to Mrs. Ackinin, that we ſhall be glad of 
her company immediately to breakfaſt. 

© You = I never contradict you, ſaid ſhe, - 
© but I aſſure you it is contrary to my inclinations to 
take this money. "I, 

Well, ſuffer me,“ cries he, to act this once 
© contrary to your inclinations.” He then writ a 
ſhort note to Mrs. Atkinſon, and diſpatched it away 
immediately; which, when he had done, Amelia 
ſaid, * I ſhall be glad of Mrs. Atkinſon's company 
to breakfaſt; but yet I wiſh you would oblige 
me in refuſing this money. Take five guincas 
only. That is indeed ſuch a ſum, as, if we never 
© ſhould pay it, would fit ligit on my mind. The 
© laſt perſons in the world from whom I would re- 
« ceive fayours of that ſort, are the poor and ge- 
© nerous. - 

Lou can receive favours only from the gene- 
© rous,” cries Booth: © and, to be plain with you, 
K there are very few who are generous that are not 


poor. i 
* What think you,” ſaid ſhe, of Or. Harriſon ? 
H 23 l do 
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"1 do hee ſaid Booth, © he is far, from, 
tint rich. 2 doctor hath an income of little 
more than fix hundred pound a year; and 1 

* convinced he gives away four of it. Indeed, 
1. one of the heſt oecoromiſts in the world; = 

et | am poſitive he never was at any time polleſed 

{lp five Hundred pound ſince he hath been a man. 
* Conlider, dear Emely, the late obligations we 
Have to this gentleman, it would be unreaſonable, 
to expect mote; at leaſt at preſent; my half. pay 
48 mortgaged fot a year to come. XA then 
„Mull we nve? 

By our labour,“ anſwered ſhe, I am able to 
labour, and I am ſure 1 jm hot aſhamed of it. 

y 19 8 do Neu: really think Jou can ſupport ſuch 

Ja life? 

am ſure L could be happy in it,” anſwered 
Amelia. And why not 1 as Well as a thouſand | 
others, who have hot the happineſs of ſuch a huf- 
«band to make life delicious! b why ſhould I com- 


ON „un of my hard fate, while fo many, who are 


"4 * much oorer than I, enjoy theirs. Am I of a 
ſuperior! rank of being to the wife of the honeſt | 
. am I not partaker of one common na- 
re with her? 
My angel, cries Booth. bit delights me to 


ys talk thus, and for à reaſon you little 
roidall 


cy for 1 am aſſured that one who can ſo he- 

0 y endure adverſity, will bear proſperity | 

with equal greatheſs of foul; for the mind that 

cannot be dejeRe@ by the former, is hot likely to 

* be tranſported with che latter“ ; 
If it had pleaſed Heaven,” cried ſhe, © to have 

© tried me, I think, at lealt | hope I ſhould have | 
« preſerve@ ny hümility. dann 9 7 
»Then, my dear, kad be, 1 will relate you a, 

«© Aream-L had daft night. You know e 

mentioned a dream of yours. * 


Po 5 ſaid ſhe, I am attentive.” 5 
wid & 5 & 14 ; „ 
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I dredmt,” ſaid he, this night that we were 
nin the ntoſt miſerable ſituation imaginable. In- 
« deed; in the ſituation we were yeſterday morning, 
or rather worſe, that I was laid in à priſon for 
© debt, and that you wanted a morſel of bread to 
feed the Mouths of your hungry children. At 
length (for nothing you know is quicker than 
© the tranſition in dreams) Dr. Harriſon methought 
came to me, with chearfulneſs and joy in his 
© countenance. The priſon doors immediately ew 
open; and Dr: Harriſon. introduced you, gayly, 
though not richly dreſſed. That you gently chid 
me for ſtaying ſo long; all on a ſudden appeared 
c 
4 
o 
c 
c 
0 
4 


A coach with four horſes to it, in which was a 
maid ſervant with our two children. We both 
immediately went into the coach, and taking our 
leave of the doctor, ſet out towards your country 
houſe : for yours, I dreamt it was.——T only aſk 
you now if this was real, and the trahſition almoſt” 
as ſudden, could you ſupport it ? - 
Amelia was going to anſwer when Mrs. Atkin- 
ſon came into the r6om, and after very little pre- 
vious ceremony preſented Booth with a bank note, 
which he received of her, ſaying; he would very 
ſooh repay it: a promiſe that a little offended Ame - 
lia; as ſhe thought he had no chance of keeping ir. 
The doctor preſently artived, and the company 
ſat down to breakfaſt, during which Mrs. Atkin- 
ſon entertained them with the hiſtory of the doctors 
that had attended her huſband, by whoſe advice 
Atkinſon was recovered from every thing but the 
weakneſs which his diſtemper had occaſioned. 
When the tea-table was removed, Booth told 
the doctor that he had acquainted his wife with a 
dream he had laſt night. Fdreame, doctor,“ ſail 
he, © that ſhe was reſtored to her eſtate. B07? 
Very well,“ ſaid the doctor; and if I am 
© be the Oniropolos, I believe the dream will come. 
to paſs. To lay * I have rather a better 
a 4 


* opi- 


32314 4 
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opinion of dreams than Horace had. Old Ho- 
mer ſays they came from Jupiter; and as to your 
dream, I have often had it in my waking thoughts, 
that ſome time or other that roguery (for ſo I 
was always convinced it was) would be brought 
to light: for the ſame Homer ſays, as you, ma- 
dam, (meaning Mrs. Atkinſon) very well know, 


ee e 


Elreę vg T6 N autix Oi x dN, 
Ex ve 0/2 TIAG* ow Te ptyanu dn, 
Eu oQjow n ονννEñã yuvarts / vt N Texitoow *, 


I have no Greek ears, ſir, ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon. 
I believe I could underſtand it in the delphin 
Homer. 
I wiſh,” cries he, my dear child, (to Amelia) 
you would read a little in the Delphin Ariſtotle, 
or elſe in ſome chriſtian divine, to learn a doctrine 
which you will one day have a uſe for. I mean 
to bear the hardeſt of all human conflicts, and 
ſupport with an even temper, and without any 
violent tranſports of mind, a ſudden guft of pro- 
ſperity. | 
2 indeed, cries Amelia, * I ſhould almoſt think 
my huſband and you, doctor, had ſome very good 
news to tell me, by your uſing, both of you, the 
- fame introduction. As far as I know myſelf, I 
think I can anſwer, I can ſupport any degree of 
proſperity, and I think I yeſterday fhewed I could: 
for I do aſſure you, it is not in the power of 
fortune to try me. with ſuch another tranſition 
from grief to joy, as I conceived from ſeeing my 
huſband in priſon and at liberty. 2 2 
Well, you are a good girl,“ cries the doctor, 
© and after I have put on my ſpectacles I will try 
* you, 


A A &a «a a a 


a Sa a a a K a „ © 


ef Jupiter doth not immediately execute his vengeance ; he 
© will however execute it ar laſt; their tranſgreſſions ſhall fall 
heavily on their own heads, and on their „ 

| 1 
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The doctor then took out a news paper, and 
read as — TOUS 

© Yeſterday one M 5 an eminent attorney 
© at law, was committed 4 Newgate, for the for- 
* gery of a will under which an eſtate hath been 
9 * many years — from the ane owner.“ 

Now in this paragraph there is ſomething 
remarkable, and — is that it is true: yo 
opus eſt explanatum. In the delphin edition of this 
news paper, there is the following note upon the 
words right owner: The right owner of this 
© eſtate is a young lady of the higheſt merit, whole 
* maiden name was Harris, and who ſome time 
© ſince was married to an idle fellow, one lieutenant 
Booth. And the beſt hiſtorians aſſure us, that 
© letters from the elder ſiſter of this lady, which 
< manifeſtly prove the forgery, and clear up the 
6 whole affair are in the hands of an old parſon, 
called Dr. Harriſon. 

© And is this really true,” cries Amelia? 
Tees, really, and ſincerely,* cries the doctor. 
© The whole eſtate: for your mother left it you 
© all, and is as ſurely yours, as if you was already 
in poſſeſſion, | 
_ © Gracious Heaven,“ cries ſhe, * falling on her 
© knees, I thank you.'——And then ſtarting up, 
the ran to her huſband, and embracing him, cried, 
My dear love, I wiſh you joy: and I ought in 
«* gratitude to wiſh it you: for you are the cauſe. 
of mine. It is upon yours, and my children's 
account, that I principally rejoice. | 
Mrs. Atkinſon roſe from her chair, and jumped 
about the room for joy, repeating, 


Turne, quod optanti divim promittere nemo 
Auderet, volvenda dies, en, attulit uro. 


What none of all the Gods could vows 
That, Turnus, this auſpicious day — POE 
m 
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Amelia how threw herſelf into a chair, com- 
plained ſhe was a little faint, and begged a glaſs of 
water. The doctor adviſed Her to be blooded ; 
but ſhe refuſed, ſaying, ſhe required a vent of ano: 
ther kind. She then deſired her children to 
be brought to her, whom ſhe immediately caught 
in her arms, and having pfofuſely cried over them 
for ſeveral minutes, declared ſhe was eaſy. After 
which, ſhe ſoon regained her uſual temper and com- 

exion. 

That day they dined together, and in the after- 
noen they all, except the doctor, viſited capraift | 
Atkinſon ; he repaired to the bailiff's houſe to viſit 
the ſick man, whom he found very chearful, the 
ſurgeon having aſſured him that he was in no dan- | 


— 


S The d doctor had a long ſpititual diſcourſe with 
Robinſon, who aſſured him that he ſincerely repent- 
ed of his paſt life, that he was reſolved to lead his 
future days in a different manner, and to make 
what amends he could for his fins to the fociety by 
bringing one of the greateſt rogues in it to Juſtice. 
There was a circumſtance which much pleaſed the 
doctor, and made him conclude that, however 
Robinſon had been corrupted by his old maſter, he 
had naturally a good diſpoſition. This was, that 
Robinſon declared he was chiefly induced to the diſ- 
covery by what had happened at the pawnbroker's, 
and by the miſeries which he there perceived he 
had been inſtrumental in bringing on oth and his 
family. 5 

The next day Booth and his vile at the doctor: 8 
inſtance, dined with colonel James and his lady, 
where they were received with great civility, and 
all matters were accommodated, without Booth 
ever kndwing a ſyllable of the N even to 
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The doctor inſiſted very ſtrongly on having Miſs, 


Harris taken into cuſtody, and faid, if ſhe was hig 
ſiſter, he would deliver her to juſtice. He added 


beſides, that it was impoſſible to ſkreen her, and 


carry on the proſecution, or, indeed, recover the 
eſtate. Amelia at laſt begged the delay of one day 
only, in which time ſhe wrote a letter to her ſiſter 


informing her of the diſcovery, and the danger in 


which ſhe ſtood, and begged her earneſtly to make 


her eſcape, with many aſſurances that ſhe. would: 


never ſuffer her to know any diſtreſs. This letter 
ſhe ſent away expreſs, and it had the deſired effect: 


for Miſs Harris having received ſufficient informa- 
tion from the attorney to the ſame purpoſe, im- 
mediately ſet out for Pool, and from thence to 
France, carrying with her all her money, moſt of 
her cloaths,' and ſome few jewels. She had, in- 


two thouſand pound and upwards., But Booth, 
whom Amelia communicated the letter, prevent 


deed, packed up plate and jewels; to the ah, 
cog . 


her, by ordering the man that went. with, the ex- 


preſs, (who had been a ſerjeant of the foot guards 


recommended to him by Atkinſon) to. ſuffer! the 


lady to go whither ſhe pleaſed, but not to take any 
thing with her, except her cloaths, which he was 


N 


carefully to ſearch. Theſe. orders were obeyed 
punctually, and with theſe ſne was obliged to 


* 


comply. | 


Two days after the bird was flown, a warrant from 
the lord chief juſtice arrived to take her up, the 


meſſenger of which returned with the news of her 
flight, highly to the ſatisfaction of Amelia, and 


conſequently of Booth, and, indeed, not greatly to 
the grief of the doctor. 1 £11 


*, 


About a week afterwards, Boath and Amelia 
with their children, and. captain... Atkinſon. andy his 


lady, all ſet forwards together for Amelia's houſe,1, 


where 


4 
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where they arrived amidſt the -acclamations of all 
the neighbours, and every public demonſtration of 


joy. . . 
: They found the houſe ready prepared t6 receive 


them by Atkinſon's friend, the old ſerjeant, and a 
good dinner prepared for them by Amelia's old 
nurſe, who was addreſſed with the utmoſt duty by 
her ſon and daughter, moſt affectionately careſſed 
by Booth and his wife, and by Amelia's abſolute 
command ſeated next to herſelf at the table. At 
which, perhaps, were aſſembled ſome of the beſt 


und happieſt people then in the world. 


CHAP. IX. 
In which the hiſtory is concluded. 


IAVING brought our hiſtory to a conclu- 

ſion, as to thoſe points in which we preſume 

our reader was chiefly intereſted, in the foregoing 

chapter; we ſhall in this, by way of epilogue, en- 

deavour to ſatisfy his curioſity, as to what hath 

ſince happened to the principal perſonages of whom 
we have treated in the foregoing pages, 

Colonel James and his lady, after living in a po- 
lite manner for many years together, at laſt agreed 
to live in as polite a manner aſunder. The colonel 
hath kept Miſs Matthews ever ſince, and is at 
length grown to doat on her (though now very diſ- 
agreeable in her perſon, and immenſely fat) to ſuch 
a degree, that he ſubmits to be treated by her in 
the moſt tyrannical manner. 

He allows his lady eight hundred pounds a year, 
with which ſhe divides her time between Tunbridge, 
Bath, and London, and paſſes about nine hours in 
the twenty-four at cards. Her income is lately in- 
creaſed by three thouſand pounds left her by her 
brother colonel Bath, who was killed in a due! _ 
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ſix years ago, by a gentleman who told the colonel 


he differed from him in opinion. 
The noble peer and Mrs. Elliſon have been both 


dead ſeveral years, and both of the conſequences of 


their favourite vices; Mr», Elliſon kaving fallen a 
martyr to her liquor, and the other to bis amours, 
by which he was at laſt become ſo rotten, that he 
ſtunk above ground. 

The attorney, Murphy, was brought to his trial 
at the Old-Bailey, where, after nuch quibbling 
about the meaning of a very plain act of parlia- 
ment, he was at length convicted of forgery, and 
was ſoon afterwards hanged at Tyburn, * 

The witneſs for ſome time ſeemed to reform his 
life, and received a ſmall penſion from Booth ; after 
which, he returned to vicious courſes, took a purſe 
on the highway, was detected and taken, and fol- 
lowed the laſt ſteps of his old maſter. So apt are 
men, whoſe manners have been once thoroughly 
corrupted, to return, from any dawn of an amend- 

ment, into the dark paths of vice. 

As to Miſs Harris, ſhe lived three years with a 
broken heart at Boulogne, where ſhe received an- 
nually fifty pounds from her ſiſter, who was hardly 
prevailed on by Dr. Harriſon not to ſend her a hun- 
dred, and then died in a moſt miſerable manner. 
Mr. Atkinſon upon the whole hath led a very 
happy life with his wife, though he hath been ſome- 
times obliged to pay proper homage to her ſuperior 
underſtanding and knowledge. This, however, he 
chearfully ſubmits to, and ſhe makes him proper 
returns of fondneſs. They have two fine boys, of 
whom they are equally fond. He is lately ad- 
yanced to the rank of captain, and laſt ſummer both 
he and his wife paid a viſit of three months to Booth 
and his wife. 1 

Dr. Harriſon is grown old in years, and in ho- 
nour; beloved and reſpected by all his * 

an 
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and by all his neighbours. He divides his time 


between his pariſh, his old town, and Booth's —— 
at which laſt place he had, two years ago, a gentle 
fit of the gout, being the firſt attack of that diſ- 
temper. During this fit, Amelia was his nurſe, 
and her two oldeſt daughters fat up alternately with 
kim for a whole week. The eldeſt of thoſe girls, 
whoſe name is Amelia, is his favourite; ſhe is the 
picture of her mother, and it is thought the doctor 
hath diſtinguiſhed her in his will; for he hath de- 
clared that he will leave his whole fortune, except 
ſome few charities, among Ameha's children. 

As to Booth and Amelia, fortune ſeems to have 
made them large amends for the tricks the played 


them in their youth. They have, ever ſince the 


above period of this hiſtory, enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted courſe of health and happineſs. In about 
ſix weeks after Booth's firſt coming into the coun- 
try, he went to London, and paid all his debts of 
honour z after which, and a ſtay of two days only, 
he returned into the country, and hath never ſince 
been thirty miles from home. He hath two boys 
and four girls; the eldeſt of the boys, he, who 
hath made his appearance in this hiſtory, is juſt 
come from the univerſity, and is one of the fineſt 
gentlemen, and beſt ſcholars of his age. The ſe- 
cond is juſt going from ſchool, and is intended for 
the church, that being his own choice. His eldeſt 
daughter is a woman grown, but we muſt not men- 
tion her age. A marriage „ to her the 
other day with a young fellow of a good eſtate, but 
ſhe never would ſee him more than once; for 
doctor Harriſon,“ ſays ſhe, told me he was illi- 
* terate, and I am ſure he is ill natured.* The 
ſecond girl is three years younger than her ſiſter, 
and the others are yet children, | 
Amelia is ſtill the fineſt woman in England of 
her age. Booth himſelf often avers ſhe is as hand- 
Bü | : ſome 
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ſome as ever. Nothing can equal the ſerenity of 
their lives. Amelia declared to me the other day, 
that ſhe did not remember to have ſeen her huſband 
out of humour theſe ten years; and upon my in- 
ſinuating to her, that he had the beſt of wives, 
ſhe anlwered with a ſmile, that ſhe ought to be 
ſo, for that he had made her the, happieſt of 
* women, t 
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AN is generally repreſented as an animal 
formed for, and delighted in, ſociety: In 
this ſtate alone, it is ſaid, his various talents can be 
exerted, his numberleſs neceſſities relieved, the dan- 
gers he is expoſed to can be avaided, and many of 
the pleaſures he eagerly affects, enjoyed. If theſe 
aſſertions be, as I think they are, undoubtedly and 
obviouſly certain, thoſe few who have denied man 
to be a ſocial animal, have left us theſe two folu- 
tians of their conduct: either that there are men as 
bold in denial, as can be found in aſſertion; and, 
as Cicero ſays, there is no abſurdity which ſome 
philoſopher or other hath not aſſerted ; ſo we may 
Jay, there is no truth ſo glaring, that ſome have 
not denied it. Or elſe; that theſe rejecters of ſo- 
ciety borrow all their information from their own 
ſavage diſpoſitions, and are, indeed, themſelves the 
only exceptions to the above general rule. 
But to leave ſuch perſons to thole who have 
thought them more worthy of an anſwer ; there are 
others who are fo r fond of this ſocial ſtate, 
by; es that 
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that they are underſtood abſolutely to confine it to 
their own ſpecies; and, entirely excluding the tamer 
and gentler, the herding and flocking parts of the 
creation, from all benefits of it, to ſet up this as 
one grand general diſtinction, between the human 
and the brute ſpecies. 

Shall we conclude this denial of all ſociety to the 
nature of brutes, which ſeems: to be in defiance of 
every day's obſervation, to be as bold, as the denial 
of it to the nature of men? or, may we not more 
juſtly derive the error from an improper underſtand- 
1ag of this word Society in too confined and ſpecial 
a ſenſe ? in a word; do thoſe who utterly deny it 
to the brutal nature, mean any other by ſociety than 
converſation ? 

Now if we comprehend them in this ſenſe, as 1 
think we very reaſonably may, the diſtinction ap- 
pears to me to be truly juſt ; for though other ani- 
mals are not without all uſe of ſociety, yet this noble 
branch of it ſeems, of all the inhabitants of this 
globe, confined to man only ; the narrow power of 
communicating ſome few ideas of luſt, or fear, or 
anger, which may be obſervable in brutes, fal- 
ling infinitely ſhort of what is commonly meant by 
converſation, as may be deduced from the origina- 
tion of the word itſelf, the only accurate guide to 
knowledge, The 1 and literal ſenſe of this 
word, is, I apprehend, to turn round together; 
and in its more copious uſage we intend by it, that 
reciprocal interchange of ideas, by which truth is 
examined, things are, in a manner, turned round, 
and ſifted, and all our knowledge communicated 
to each other. 

In this reſpect man ſtands, I conceive, diſtin- 
guiſhed from, and ſuperior to, all other earthly 
creatures: it is this privilege, which, while he is 
inſerior in ſtrength to ſome, in ſwiftneſs to others; 
without horns, or claws, or tuſks to attack them, 
or even to defend himſelf againſt them, hath made 

i him 
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him maſter of them all. Indeed, in other views, 
however vain men may be of their abilities, they 
are greatly inferior to their animal neighbours. 
With what envy muſt a ſwine, or a much leſs vo- 
racious animal, be ſurveyed by a glutton; and how 
contemptible muſt the talents of other ſenſualiſts 
appear, when oppoſed, perhaps, to ſome of the 
| loweſt and meaneſt of brutes : but in converſation 
man ſtands alone, at leaſt in this part of the crea- 
tion; he leaves all others behind him at his fir{t 
ſtart, and the greater progreſs he makes, the great- 
er diſtance is between them. 

Converſation is of three ſorts. Men are ſaid to 
converſe with God, with themſelves, and with one 
another. The two firſt of theſe have been ſo libe- 
rally and excellently ſpoken to by others, that I ſhall, 
at preſent, paſs them by, and confine myſelf, in 
this eſſay, to the third only: ſince it ſeems ro me 
amazing, that this grand buſineſs of our lives, the 
foundation of every thing, either uſeful or pleaſant, 
ſhould have been fo lightly treated of; that while 
there is ſcarce a profeſſion or handicraft in life, 
however mean and contemptible, which is not 
abundantly furniſhed with proper rules to the at- 
taining its perfection, men ſhould be left almoſt 
totally in the dark, and without the leaſt light 0 
direct, or any guide to conduct them in the proper 
exerting of thoſe talents, which are the nobleſt 
privilege of human nature, and productive of all 
rational happineſs ; and 'the rather as this power 1s 
by no means ſelf-inſtructed, and in the poſſeſſion of 
the artleſs and ignorant, is of ſo mean uſe, that it 
raiſes them very little above thoſe animals who are 
void of it. | | 

As converſation is a branch of ſociety, it follows, 
that it can be proper to none who is not in his na- 
ture ſocial, Now ſociety is agreeable to no crea- 
tures who are not inoffenſive to each other; and 
we therefore obſerve in anima's who are ent rely 
I 3 guid. d 
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guided by nature, that it is cultivated by ſuch only, 
while thoſe of more noxious diſpoſition addict them- 
ſelves to ſolitude, and, unleſs when prompred by 
Juſt, or that neceſſary inſtinct implanted in them by 
nature, for the nurture of their young, ſhun as 
much as poſſible the ſociety of their own ſpecies. 
If therefore there ſhould be found ſome human in- 
dividuals of ſo ſavage a habit, it would ſeem they 
were not adapted to ſociety, and, conſequently, not 
to converſation : nor would any inconvenience en- 
ſue the admittance of ſuch exceptions, ſince it 
would by no means impeach the general rule of 
man's being a ſocial animal; eſpecially when it ap- 
pears (as is ſufficiently and admirably proved by 
my friend, the author of An Enquiry into Happi- 
nels) that theſe men live in a conſtant oppoſition 
to their own nature, and are no leſs monſters than 
the moſt wanton abortions, or extravagant births. 
Again; if ſociety requires that its members 
ſhould be inoffenſive, ſo the more uſeful and bene- 
ficial they are to each other, the more ſuitable are 
they to the ſocial nature, and more perfectly adapt- 
ed to its inſtitution : for all creatures ſeek their 
own happineſs, and fociety is therefore natural to 
any, becauſe it is naturally productive of this hap- 
pineſs. To render therefore any animal foetal is to 
render it inoffenſive; an inſtance of which is to be 
ſeen in thoſe the ferocity of whoſe nature can be 
tamed by man. And here the reader may obſerve 
a double diſtinction of man from the more ſavage 
. —_ by fociety, and from the ſocial by eonver- 
tion. | 01 
But if men were merely inoffenſive to each other, 
it ſeems as if ſociety and converſation would be 
merely indifferent; and that in order to make it 
deſirable by a ſenſible being, it is neceſſary we ſhould 
go tarther, arid propoſe ſome poſitive good to our 
Ives from it ; and this pre-ſuppoſes not only ne- - 
gatively, our not receiving any hurt; but poſi- 
| tively, 
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tively, our receiving ſome good, ſome pleaſure or 
advantage from each other in it, ſomething which 
we could not find in an unſocial and ſolitary ſtate : 
otherwiſe we might cry out with tlie right honour- 
able poet“; 


Give us our wildneſs and our woods, 
Our huts and caves again. 


The art of pleaſing or doing good to one and- 
ther is therefore the art of converſation. It is this 
habit which- gives it all its value. And as man's 

being a ſocial animal (the truth of which is incon- 
teſtably proved by that excellent author of An 
Enquiry, &c. I have above cited) preſuppoſes a 
natural deſire or tendency this way, it will follow, 
that we can fail in attaining this truly deſirable end 
from ignorance only in the means; and how gene- 
ral this ignorance is, may be, with ſome probabi- 
lity, inferred from our want of even a, word to ex- 
preſs this art by : that which comes the neareſt to 
t, and by which, perhaps, we would ſometimes in- 
tend it, being fo horribly and barbarouſly corrupted, 
that it contains at preſent ſcarce a ſimple ingredient 
of what it ſeems originally to have been deſigned 
to expreſs; . | E AC 

The word I mean is Good breeding; a word, I 
8 not at firſt confined to externals, much 

to any particular dreſs or attitude of the body: 
nor were the qualifications expreſſed by it to be fur- 


niſhed by 4 milliner, a taylor, or a perriwig-maker z 


no, nor even by a dancing-maſter himſelf. Ac- 
cording to the idea I myſelf conceive from this 
word, I ſhould not have ſcrupled to call Socrates a 
well-bred man, though I believe he was very little 
inſtructed by any of the perſons 1 have above enu- 
merated. In ſhort, by good breeding (notwith- 


The Duke of Buckingham. 
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ſtanding the corrupt uſe of the word in a very dif- 

ferent ſenſe) I mean the art of pleafing, or con- 

tributing as much as poſſible to the eaſe and hap- 

pineſs of thoſe with whom you converſe. I ſhall 

contend therefore no longer on this head: for whilſt - 
my reader clearly conceives the ſenſe in which I uſe 

this word, it will not be very material whether I 

am right or wrong in its original application. 

Good Breeding then, or the Art of pleaſing in con- 

' verſaticn, is expreſſed two different ways, viz. in 
our actions and our words, and our conduct in both 
may be reduced to that conciſe, comprehenſive rule 
in {cripture ; Do unto all men as you would they ſhould 
do unto you, Indeed, conciſe as this rule is, and 
plain as it appears, what are all treatiſes on ethics, 
but comments upon it? and whoever is well read 
in the book of nature, and hath made much obſer- 
vation on the actions of men, will perceive ſo fe- 
capable of judging, or rightly purſuing their own 
happineſs, that he will be apt to conclude, that 
ſome attention is neceſſary (and more than is com- 
monly uſed) to enable men to know truly, what + 
they would have done unto them, or, at leaſt, what it 
would be their intereſt 4% have done. 

If therefore men, through weakneſs or inatten- 
tion, often err in their conceptions of what would 
produce their own happineſs, no wonder they ſhould 
miſs in the application of what will contribute to 
that of others; and thus we may, without too ſe- 
vere a cenſure on their inclinations, account for that 
frequent failure in true good breeding, which daily 
experience gives us inſtances of. | 

Beſides, the commentators have well paraphraſed 
on the abovementioned divine rule, that it 1s, to 
do unto men what you would they (if they were in 
your ſituation and circumſtances, and you in theirs,) 

 Jhould do unto you: and as this comment is neceſſary 
to be obſerved in ethics, ſo is it particularly uſeful 


in this our art, where the degree of the perſon is 
| always 
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always to be conſidered, as we ſhall explain more at 
large hereafter. 

We ſee then a poſſibility for a man well diſpoſed 
to this golden rule, without ſome precautions, to 
err in the practice; nay, even good - nature itſelf, 
the very habit of mind moſt eſſential to furniſh us 
with true good breeding, the latter ſo nearly re- 
ſembling the former, that it hath been called, and 
with the appearance at leaſt of propriety, artificial 
good nature. This excellent quality itſelf ſome- 
times ſnoots us beyond the mark, and ſhews the 


truth of thoſe lines in Horace: 


Inſani ſapiens nomen ferat, æquus inigui, 
Ultra quam ſatis eſt, Virtutem ſi petat ipſam. 


Inſtances of this will be naturally produced where 
we ſhew the deviations from thoſe rules, which we 
ſhall now attempt to lay down. 

As this good breeding is the art of pleaſing, it 
will be firſt neceſſary, with the utmoſt caution, to 
avoid hurting or giving any offence to thoſe with 
whom we converſe. And here we are ſurely to 
ſhun any kind of actual diſreſpect, or affront to their 
perſons, by inſolence, which is the ſevereſt attack 
that ean be made on the pride of man, and of 
which Florus ſeems to have no inadequate opinion, 
when ſpeaking of the ſecond Tarquin, he ſays; 
in omnes ſuperbid (que crudelitate gravior eft BoN1s) 
graſſatus ; He trod on all with inſolence, which 
*< ſits heavier on men of great minds than cruelty 
* itſelf.” If there is any temper in man, which 
more than all others diſqualifies him for ſociety, it 
is this inſolence or haughtineſs, which, blinding a 
man to his own imperfections, and giving him a 
hawk's quick- ſightedneſs to thoſe of others, raiſes 
in him that contempt for his ſpecies, which inflates 
the cheeks, ęrects the head, and ſtiffens the gaite of 


thoſe ſtrutting animals, who ſometimes ſtalk in aſ- 
ſemblies 
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ſemblies, for no other reaſon; but to ſhew in theit 
geſture and behaviour the diſregard they have for 
the company. Though to a truly great and philo- 
fophical mind, it is hot eaſy to conceive a more 
ridiculous exhibition than this puppet; yet to 
others he is little leſs than a nuſance ; for contempt 
is a murtherous weapon, and there is this diffe- 
rence only between the greateſt and weakeſt man; 
when attacked by it, that; in order to wound the 
former, it muſt be juſt; whereas, without the 
ſhields of wiſdom and philoſophy, which God 
= knows ate in the poſſeſſion of very few, it wants 
no juſtice to point it; but is certain to penetrate, 
from whatever corner it comes. It is this diſpoſi- 
tion which inſpires the empty Cacus to deny his 
acquaintance, and overlook men of merit in diſtreſs; 
and the little, filly, pretty Phillida, or Foolida, to 
ſtare. at the ſtrange creatures round her. It is this 
- temper which conſtitutes the ſupercilious eye, the 
reſerved look, the diſtant bowe, the ſcornful leer, 
the affected aſtoniſhment, the loud whiſper, end- 
ing in a laugh directed full in the teeth of another: 
Hence ſpring, in ſhort, thoſe numberleſs offences 
given too frequently, in _ and private aſſem- 
lies, by perſons of weak underſtandings, indeli- 
cate habits, and ſo hungry and foul-feeding a va- 
nity, that it wants to devour whatever comes in its 
2 Now, if good- breeding be what we have 
endeavoured to prove it, how foreign, and, indeed, 
how oppoſite to it, muſt ſuch a behaviour be? and 
can any man call a duke or a dutcheſs who wears 
it, well-bred ? or are they not more juſtly entitled 
to thoſe inhuman names which they themſelves allot 
to the loweſt vulgar? But behold a more pleaſing 
icture on the reverſe. See the earl of C-— noble 
in his birth, ſplendid in his fortune, and embel- 
liſhed with every endowment of mind; how affable; 
how condeſcending! himſelf the only * 
| cems 
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ſeems ignorant that he is every way the greateſt per- 
ſon in the room. 

But it is not ſufficient to be inoffenſive, we muſt 
be profitable ſervants to each other: we are, in the 
ſecond place, to proceed to the utmoſt verge in 
paying the reſpect due to others. We had better 
go a little too far than ſtop ſhort in this particular. 
My lord Shaftſbury hath a pretty obſervation, that 
the beggar, in addreſſing to a coach with, My 
lord, is ſure not to offend, even though there be 
no lord there; but, on the contrary, ſhould plain 
Sir fly in the face of a nobleman, what muſt be the 
conſequence ? And, indeed, whoever conſiders the 
buſtle and contention about precedence, the pains 
and labours undertaken, and ſometimes the prices 
given for the ſmalleſt title or mark of preeminence, 
and the viſible ſatisfaction betrayed in its enjoy- 
ment, may reaſonably conclude this is a matter of 
no ſmall conſequence. The truth is, we live in a 
world of common men, and not of philoſophers ; 
for one of theſe, when he appears (which is very 
feldom) among us, is diſtinguiſhed, and very pro- 
perly too, by the name of an odd fellow: for what 
is it leſs than extreme oddity to deſpiſe what the 
generality of the world think the labour of their 
whole lives well employed in procuring? we are 
therefore to adapt our behaviour to the opinion 
of the generality of mankind, and not to that of- 
a few odd fellows. 

It would be tedious, and perhaps impoſſible, to 
= every inſtance, or to lay down exact rules 

r 


our conduct in every minute particular. How- 


ever, I ſhall mention ſome of the chief which moſt 
ordinarily occur, after premiſing, that the buſineſs 
of the whole is no more than to convey to others 
an idea of your eſteem of them, which 1s indeed. the 
fubſtance of all the compliments, ceremonies, pre- 
| ſents, and whatever paſſes between well-bred 
people. And here I ſhall lay down theſe panes. 
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Firſt, that all meer ceremonies exiſt in form only, 
and have in them no ſubſtance at all: but being 
impoſed by the laws of cuſtom, become eſſential to 

d breeding, from thoſe high - flown compliments 
paid to the eaſtern monarchs, and which pals be- 
tween Chineſe mandarines, to thoſe coarler cere- 
monials in uſe between Engliſh farmers and Dutch 
boors. 

Secondly, that theſe ceremonies, poor as they 
are, are of more conſequence than they at firſt ap- 
pear, and, in reality, conſtitute the only external 
difference between man and man. Thus, His 
grace, Right honourable, My lord, Right reverend, 
Reverend, Honourable, Sir, Eſquire, Mr. &c. 
have, in a philoſophical ſenſe, no meaning, yer 
are, perhaps, politically eſſential, and muſt be pre - 
{ſerved by good breeding; becauſe, 

Thirdly, they raiſe an expectation in the perſon 
by law and cuſtom entitled to them, and who 
will conſequently be diſpleaſed with the dilappoint- 
ment. 

Now, in order to deſcend minutely into any rules 
for good breeding, it will be neceſſary to lay ſome 
ſcene, or to throw our diſciple into ſome particular 
circumſtance. - We will begin them with a viſit in 
the country; and as the principal actor on this oc- 
caſion is the perſon who receives it, we will, as 
briefly as poſſible, lay down ſome general rules for 
his conduct; marking, at the ſame time, the prin- 
cipal deviations we have obſerved on theſe oc- 
caſions. | 

When an expected gueſt arrives to dinner at your 
houſe, if your equal, or, indeed, not greatly your 
inferior, he ſhould be ſure to find your family in 

ſome order, and yourſelf dreſſed and ready to re- 
ceive him at your gate with a ſmiling countenance. 
This infuſes an immediate cheerfulneſs into your 
gueſt, and perſuades him of your eſteem and de- 
lire of his company. Not ſo is the 

| Foz 
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Polyſpherchon, at whoſe gate you are obliged to 
knock a conſiderable time before you' gain admit- 
tance. At length, the door being opened to you 
by a maid, or ſome improper ſervant, who wonders 
where the devil all the men are; and being aſked if 
the gentleman is at home, anſwers,) ſhe- believes 
ſo ; you are conducted into a hall, or back parlour, 
where you ſtay ſome time, before the gentleman, 


in a diſhabille from his ſtudy or his garden, waits 


7 


upon you, aſks pardon, and aſſures you he did not 


expect you ſo ſoon. 

Your gueſt being introduced into a drawing- 
room, is, after the firſt ceremonies, to be aſked, 
whether he will refreſh himſelf after his journey, 
before dinner, (for which he is never to ſtay lon- 
ger than the uſual or fixed hour), But this requeſt 
is never to be repeated oftner than twice, and not in 
imitation of Calepus, who, as if hired by a phyſician, 
crams wine in a morning down the throats of his 
moſt temperate friends, their conſtitutions being 
not ſo dear to them as their preſent quiet. 


When dinner is on the table, and the ladies have 


taken their places, the gentlemen are to be intro- 
duced into the eating-room, where they are to be 
ſeated with as much ſeeming indifference as poſſt- 
ble, unleſs there be any preſent whoſe degrees 
claim an undoubted precedence. As to the reſt, 
the general rules of precedence are by marriage, 
age, and profeſſion. Laſtly; in placing your 
gueſts, regard 1s rather to be had to birth than for- 
tune: for though purſe- pride is forward enough 
to exalt itſelf, it bears a degradation with more 
ſecret comfort and eaſe than the former, as bein 


more inwardly ſatisfied with itſelf, and leis appre- 


henſive of neglect or contempt. 

The order in helping your gueſts is to be regu- 
lated by that of placing them: but here I muſt 
with great ſubmiſſion recommend to the lady at 
the upper end of the table, to diſtribute her fa- 

vours 
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vours as equally, and as impartially as ſhe can. I 
have ſometimes ſeen a large diſh of fiſh extend no 
farther than to the fifth perſon, and a haunch of 
veniſon loſe all its fat before half the table had 
taſted it. 

A ſingle requeſt to eat of any particular diſh, 
how elegant ſoever, is the utmoſt I allow. I 
ſtrictly prokubit all earneſt ſolicitations, all com- 
Plaints that you have no appetite, which are ſome- 
times little leſs than burleſque, and always imper- 
tinent and troubleſome. 

And here, however low it may appear to ſome 
readers, as I have known omiſſions of this kind 
give offence, and ſometimes make the offenders, 
who have been very well-meaning perſons, ridicu- 
lous, I cannot help mentioning the ceremonial of 
drinking healths at table, which is always to begin 
with the lady's, and next the maſter's of the houſe. 
When dinner is ended, and the ladies retired, 
though I do not hold the maſter of the feaſt ob- 
liged to fuddle himſelf through complacence, (and, 
indeed, it is his own fault generally, if his company 
be ſuch as would deſire it) yet he is to ſee that the 
bottle circulate ſufficiently to afford every perſon 
preſent a moderate quantity of wine, if he chuſes 
it; at the ſame time permitting thoſe who deſire it, 

either to paſs the bottle, or fl their glaſs as they 
pleaſe. Indeed, the beaſtly cuſtom of beſotting, 
and oſtentatious contention for pre-eminence in 
their cups, ſeems at preſent pretty well aboliſhed 
among the better ſort of people. Yet Methus ſtill 
remains, who meaſures the honeſty and under- 
ſtanding of mankind by a capaciouſneſs of their 
Iwallow ; who ſings forth the praiſes of a bumper, 
and complains of the light in your glaſs; and at 
whoſe table it js as difficult to preſerve your ſenſes, 
as to preſerve your purſe at a gaming table, or your 
health at a b—y-houſe. On the other ſide, So- 
phronus eyes you carefully whilſt you are filling 8 
1117 | is 
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his liquor. The bottle as ſurely ſtopy when it 
comes to him, as your chariot at Temple-Bar ; and 
it is almoſt as impoſſible to carry a pint of wine 
from his houſe, as to gain the love of a reigning 
beauty, or borrow a ſhilling of P—— W——. 
But to proceed. After a reaſonable time, if 
your gueſt intends ſtaying with you the whole 
evening, and declines the bottle, you may propoſe 
play, walking, or any other amuſement ; but theſe 
are to be but barely mentigned, and offered to his 
choice with all indifference on your part. What 
perſon can be ſo dull as not to perceive in Agyrtes 
a longing to pick your pockets? or in Alazon, a 
deſire to ſatisfy his own vanity in ſhewing you the 
rarities of his houſe and gardens ? When your gueſt 
offers to go, there ſhould be no ſolicitations to ſtay, 
unleſs for the whole night, and that no farther than 
$0 give him a moral aſſurance of his being welcome 
ſo to do: no aſſertions that he ſhan't go yet; no 
laying on violent hands; no private orders to ſer- 
vants, to delay providing the horſes or vehicles; 
like Deſmophylax, who never ſuffers any one to de- 
from his houſe without entitling him to an 
action of falſe impriſonment. 5 4 
Let us now conſider a little the part which the viſi- 
tor himſelf is to act. And firſt, he is to avoid the 
two extremes of being too early, or too late, ſo as 
neither to ſurpriſe his friend unawares or unpro- 
vided, nor detain him too long in expectation. 


Orthrius, who hath nothing to do, diſturbs your 


reſt in a morning; and the frugal Chronophid us, 
Jeſt he ſhould waſte ſome minutes of his precious 
time, is ſure to ſpoil your dinner. | | 
The addreſs at your arrival ſhould be as ſhort as 
poſſible, eſpecially when you viſit a ſuperior z not 
imitating Phlenaphius, who would ſtop his friend 
in the rain, rather than omit a ſingle bowe. | 
Be not too obſervant of trifling ceremonies, ſuch 
as riſing, fitting, walking firſt in or out of the 


room, 
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room, except with one greatly your ſuperior; but 
when ſuch a one offers you precedence, it is uncivil 
to refuſe it: of which I will give you the following 
inftance. An Engliſh nobleman being in France, 
was bid by Lewis XIV. to enter his coach before 
him, which he excuſed himſelf from; the king 
then immediately mounted, and ordering the door 
to be ſhut, drove on, leaving the nobleman behind 
him. | 

Never refuſe any thing offered you out of civili- 
ty, unleſs in preference of a lady, and that'no oft- 
ner than once; for nothing is more truly good 
breeding, than to avoid being troubleſome. Though 
the taſte and humour of the viſitor is to be chiefly 
conſidered, yet is ſome regard likewiſe to be had to 
that of the maſter of the houſe ; for otherwiſe your 
company will be rather a penance than a pleaſure. 
Methuſus plainly diſcovers his viſit to be paid to 
his ſober friend's bottle ; nor will Philopaſus abſtain 
from cards, though he is certain they are agreeable 
only to himſelf ; whilſt the flender 1 gives 
his fat entertainer a ſweat, and makes him run 
the hazard {of breaking his wind up his pwn 
mounts. 

If conveniency allows your ſtaying longer than 
the time propoſed, it may be civil to offer to de- 
part, leſt your ſtay may be incommodious to your 
friend: but if you perceive the contrary, by his 
ſolicitations, they ſhould be readily accepted ; with- 
out tempting him to break theſe rules we have 
above laid down for him; cauſing a confuſion: in 
his family, and among his ſervants, by preparations 
for your departure. Laſtly, when you are reſolved 
to go, the ſame method is to be obſerved which I 
have preſcribed at your arrival, No tedious cere- 
monies of taking leave : not ike Hyperphylus, who 
bows and kiſſes, and ſqueezes by the hand as hear. 
tily, and wiſhes you as much health and happineſs, 
when he is going a journey home of ten miles, from 

a com- 
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a common acquaintance, as if he was leaving his 
neareſt friend or relation on a voyage to the Eaſt> 
Indies. 

Having thus briefly conſidered our reader in the 
circumſtances of a private vilit, let us now take him 
into a public aſſembly, where, as more eyes will be 
on his behaviour, 1t cannot be leſs his intereſt - to 
be inſtructed. We have, indeed, already formed 
a general picture of the chief enormities committed 
on theſe occaſions, we ſhall here endeavour to ex- 
plain more particularly the rules of an oppoſite de- 
meanour, which we may divide into three forts, 
viz. our behaviour to our ſuperiors, to our equals, 
and to our inferiors. 

In our behaviour to our ſuperiors, two extremes 
are to be avoided, namely, an abject and baſe ſer- 
vility, and an impudent and encroaching freedom. 
When the well born Hyperdulus approaches a 
nobleman in any public place, you would be per- 
ſuaded he was one of the meaneſt of his domeſtics: 
his cringes fall little ſhort of proſtration; and his 
whole behaviour is ſo mean and ſervile, that an 
eaſtern monarch would not require more humilia- 
tion from his vaſſals. On the other ſide; Anaſ- 
chyntus, whom fortunate accidents, without any 
pretenſions from his birth, have raiſed to aſſociate 
with his betters, ſhakes my lord duke by the hand, 
with a familiarity favouring not only of the moſt 
perfect intimacy, but the cloſeſt alliance. The for- 
mer behaviour properly raifes our contempt, the 
latter our diſguſt. Hyperdulus ſeems worthy of 
wearing his lordſhip's livery ; Anaſchyntus deſerves 
to be turned out of his ſervice for his impudence. 
Between theſe two. is that golden mean, which de- 
clares a man ready to acquieſce in allowing the re- 
ſpect due to a title by the laws and cuſtoms of his 
country, but impatient of any inſult, and diſdain- 
ing to purchaſe the intimacy with, and favour of a 


ſuperior, at the expence of conſcience or honour. 
Vor. VIII. K As 
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As to the queſtion, who are our ſuperiors ? I ſhalt 
endeavour to aſcertain them, when I come, in the 
ſecond place, to mention our behaviour to- our 
equals. The firſt inſtruction on this head, being 
carefully to conſider who are ſuch : every little 
ſuperiority of fortune or profeſſion being too apt to 
intoxicate men's minds, and elevate them in their 
own opinion, beyond their merit or pretenſions. 
Men are ſuperior to each other in this our country 
by title, by birth, by rank in profeſſion, and by 
age; very little, if any, being to be allowed to 
fortune, though ſo much is generally exacted by it, 
and commonly paid to it. Mankind never appear 
to me in a more deſpicable light, than when I ſee 
them, by a ſimple as well as mean fervility, volun- 
tarily concurring in the adoration of riches, with- 
out the leaſt benefit or proſpect from them. Re- 
ſpect and deference are perhaps juſtly demandable 
of the obliged, and may be, with ſome reaſon at 
leaſt, from expectation, paid to the rich and liberal 
from the neceſſitous: but that men ſhould be al- 
lured by the glittering of wealth only, to feed the 
inſolent pride of thoſe who will not in return feed 
their hunger; that the ſordid niggard ſhould find 
any ſacrifices on the altar of his vanity, ſeems to 
ariſe from a blinder idolatry, and a more bigotted 
and ſenſeleſs ſuperſtition, than any which the ſharp 
eyes of prieſts have diſcovered in the human [mind. 

All gentlemen, therefore, who are not raifed 
above each other by title, birth, rank in profeſſion, 
age, or actual obligation, being to be conſidered as 
equals, let us take ſome leſſons for their behaviour 
to each other in public, from the following ex- 
amples; in which we ſhall diſcern as well what we 
are to elect, as what we are to avoid. Authades 
is ſo abſolutely abandoned to his own humour, that 
he never gives it up on any occaſion, If Sera- 
phina herſelf, whoſe charms one would imagine 


ſhould infuſe alacrity into the limbs of a cripple 
ſooner 
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ſooner than the Bath waters, was to offer herſelf 
for his partner, he would anſwer, he never danced, 
even though the ladies loſt their ball by it. Nor 
doth this denial ariſe from incapacity; for he was in 
his youth an excellent dancer, and ſtill retains 
ſufficient knowledge of the art, and ſufficient abi- 
lities in his limbs to practice it; but from an af- 
fectation of gravity, which he will not ſacrifice to 
the eagereſt deſire of others. Dyſkolus hath the 
ſame averſion to cards; and though competently 
ſkilled in all games, is by no importunities to be 
prevailed on to make a third at ombre, or a fourth 
at whiſk and quadrille. He will ſuffer any com- 
pany to be diſappointed of their amuſement, rather 
than ſubmit to paſs an hour or two a little diſagree- 
ably to himſelf. The refuſal of Philautus is not 
ſo general: he is very ready to engage, provided 
you will indulge him in his favourite game, but 
it is impoſſible to perſuade him to any other. I 
ſhould add, both theſe are men of fortune, and the 
conſequences of loſs or gain, at the rate they are 
deſired to engage, very trifling and inconſiderable 
to them. | 
The rebukes theſe people ſometimes meet with, 
are no more equal to their deſerts than the honour 
paid to Chariſtus, the benevolence of whoſe mind 
{ſcarce permits him to indulge his own will, unleſs 
by accident. Though neither his age nor under- 
ſtanding incline him to dance, nor will admit his 
receiving any pleaſure from it, yet would he caper 
a whole evening, rather than a fine young lady 
ſhould loſe an opportunity of diſplaying her charms 
by the ſeveral genteel and amiable attitudes which 
this exerciſe affords the ſkilful of that ſex. And 
though cards are not adapted to his temper, he ne- 
ver once baulked the inclinations of others on that 
account. 
But as there are many who will not in the leaſt 
inſtance mortify their own humour to- purchaſe the 
K 2 | ſatiſ- 
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ſatisfaction of all mankind, ſo there are ſome who 
make no ſcruple of ſatisfying their own pride and 
vanity, at the expence of the moſt cruel mortifica- 
tion of others. Of this kind is Agroicus, who 
ſeldom goes to an afſembly, but he affronts half 
his acquaintance, by overlooking, or diſregarding 
them. 

As this is a very common offence, and indeed 
much more criminal, both in its cauſe and effect, 
than is generally imagined, I ſhall examine it very 
minutely; and I doubt not but to make it appear, 
thar there is no behaviour (to ſpeak like a philoſo- 
pher) more contemptible, nor, in a civil ſenſe, more 
deteſtable than this. 

The firſt ingredient in this compoſition is pride, 
which, according to the doctrine of ſome, is the 
univerſal paſſion. There are others who conſider 
it as the foible of great minds; and others again, 
who will have it to be the very foundation of 
greatneſs; and, perhaps, it may of that greatneſs 
which we have endeavoured to expoſe in = 
parts of theſe works : but to real greatneſs, whic 
is the union of a good heart with a good head, it 
is almoſt diametrically oppoſite, as it generally pro- 
ceeds from the depravity of both, and almoſt cer- 
tainly from the badneſs of the latter. Indeed, a 
little obſervation will ſhew us, that fools are the 
molt addicted to this vice; and a little reflexion will 
teach us, that it is incompatible with true under- 
ſtanding. Accordingly we ſee, that while the wiſeſt 
of men have conſtantly lamented the imbecillity 
and imperfection of their own nature, the meaneſt 
and weakeſt have been trumpeting forth their own 
excellencies, and triumphing in their own ſuffi- 
ciency. | 

Pride may, I think, be properly defined; the 
pleaſure we feel in contemplating our own fuperios 
merit, on comparing it with that of others. That 
it ariſes from this ſuppoſed ſuperiority is _ 
| Sa 
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for however great you admit a man's merit to be, 
if all men were equal to him, there would be no 
room for pride: now if it ſtop here, perhaps, there 
is no enormous harm in it, or at leaſt, no more 
than is common to all other folly ; every ſpecies of 
which is always liable to produce every ſpecies of 
miſchief : folly I fear it is; for ſhould the man 
eſtimate rightly on this occaſion, and the ballance 
ſhould fairly turn on his ſide in this particular in- 
ſtance ; ſhould he be indeed a greater orator, poet, 
general ; ſhould he be more wiſe, witty, learned, 
young, rich, healthy, or in whatever inſtance he 
anay excel one, or many, or all; yet, if he exa- 
mine himſelf thoroughly, will he find no reaſon to 
abate his pride? is the quality, in which he is ſo 
eminent, ſo generally or juſtly eſteemed; is it fo 
entirely his own ? doth he not rather owe his ſupe- 
riority to the defects of others, than to his own 
rfection? or, laſtly, can he find in no part of 
is character, a weakneſs which may counterpoiſe 
this merit, and which as juſtly, at leaſt, threatens 
him with ſhame, as this entices him to pride ? I 
fancy, if ſuch a ſcrutiny was made, (and nothing 
{o ready as good ſenſe to make it) a proud man 
would be as rare, as 'in reality he is a ridiculous” 
monſter. But ſuppoſe a man, on this compariſon, 
is (as may ſometimes happen) a little partial to him- 
ſelf, the harm is to himſelf, and he becomes only 
ridiculous from it. .If I prefer my excellence in 
poetry to Pope or Young: if an inferior actor 
ſhould, in his opinion, exceed Quin or Garrick ; 
or a ſign- poſt painter fet himſelf above the inimit- 
able Hogarth ; we become only ridiculous by our 
vanity ; and the perſons themſelves, who are thus 
kumbled in the compariſon, would laugh with 
more reaſon than any other. Pride theretore, hi- 
therto, ſeems an inoffenſive weakneſs only, and 
entitles a man to no worſe an appellation than that 
of a fool: but it will not ſtop here; chough fool 
= 3 be 
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be perhaps no deſirable term, the proud man will 
deſerve worſe: he is not contented with the admi- 
ration he pays himſelf; he now becomes arrogant, 
and requires the ſame reſpect and preference from 
the world; for pride, though the greateſt of flat- 
terers, is by no means a profitable ſervant to itſelf; 
it reſembles the parſon of the pariſh more than the 
Jquire, and lives rather on the tithes, oblations, and 
contributions it collects from others, than on its 
own demeſne. As pride therefore is ſeldom with- 
out arrogance, ſo is this never to be found without 
inſolence. The arrogant man muſt be inſolent, in 
order to attain his own ends: and to convince and 
remind men of the ſuperiority he affects, will na- 
turally, by ill words, actions, and geſtures, endea- 
vour to throw the deſpiſed perſon at as much diſ- 
tance as poſſible from him. Hence proceeds that 
ſupercilious Jook, and all thoſe viſible indignities 
with which men behave in public, to thoſe whom 
they fancy their inferiors. Hence the very notable 
cuſtom of deriding and often denying the neareſt 
relations, friends, and acquaintance, in poverty and 
diſtreſs ; leit we ſhould anywiſe be levelled with 
the wretches we deſpiſe, either in their own im- 
agination, or in the conceit of any who ſhould be- 
hold familiarities paſs between us. 

But beſides pride, folly, arrogance, and inſolence, 
there is another ſimple (which vice never willingly 
leaves out of any compoſition) and this is ill-na- 
ture. A good-natured man may indeed (provided 
he is a fool) be proud, but arrogant and inſolent 
he cannot be; unleſs we will allow to ſuch a ſtill 

reater degree of folly, and ignorance of human 
N which may indeed entitle them to forgive- 
neſs, in the benign language of ſcripture, becauſe 

they know not what they do. | 
For when we come to conſider the effect of this 
behaviour on the perſon who ſuffers it, we may per- 
haps have reaſon to conclude, that murder is not 
a much 
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à much more cruel injury. What is the conſe- 
quence of this contempt? or, indeed, what is the 
deſign of it, but to expoſe the object of it to ſhame ? 
a ſenſation as uneaſy, and almoſt intolerable, as 
thoſe which ariſe from the ſevereſt pains inflicted on 
the body: a convulſion of the mind (if I may fo 
call it) which immediately produces ſymptoms of 
, univerſal diſorder in the whole man; which hath 
ſometimes been attended with death itſelf, and to 
which death hath, by great multitudes, been with 
much alacrity preferred. Now, what leſs than the 
higheſt degree of ill-nature can permit a man to 
pamper his own vanity at the price of another's 
ſhame? Is the glutton, who, to raiſe the flavour 
of his diſh, put ſome birds or beaſt to exquiſite 
torment, more cruel to the animal, than this our 
proud man to his own ſpecies ? 

This character then is a compoſition made up of 
thoſe odious contemptible qualities, pride, folly, 
arrogance, inſolence, and ill-nature. I ſhall diſmiſs 
it with ſome general obſervations, which will place 
it in ſo ridiculous a light, that a man muſt here- 
after be poſſeſſed of a very conſiderable portion, 
either of folly or impudence, to aſſume it. 

Firſt, it proceeds on one grand fallacy: for 
whereas this wretch is endeavouring, by a ſuper- 
cilious conduct, to lead the beholder into an opinion 
of his ſuperiority to the deſpiſed perſon, he inward- 
ly flatters his own vanity with a deceitful preſump- 
tion, that this his conduct is founded on a general 
pre-conceived opinion of this ſuperiority. 

Secondly, this caution to preſerve it, plainly in- 
dicates a doubt, that the ſuperiority of our own 
character is very ſlightly eſtabliſhed ; for which rea- 
{on we ſee it chiefly practiſed by men who have the 
weakeſt pretenſions to the reputation they aim at: 
and, indeed, none was ever freer from it than that 
noble perſon whom we have already mentioned 
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in this eſſay, and who can never be mentioned but 
with honour, by thoſe who know him. 

Thirdly, this opinion of our ſuperiority is com- 
monly very erroneous. Who hath not ſeen a ge- 
neral behaving in this ſupercilious manner to an 
officer of lower rank, who hath been greatly his 
ſuperior in that very art, to his excellence in which 
the general aſcribes all his merit. Parallel inſtances 
occur in every other art, ſcience, or profeſſion. 
Fourthly, men who excel others in trifling in- 
ſtances, frequently caſt a ſupercilious eye on their 
ſuperiors in the higheſt. Thus the leaſt preten- 
ſions to pre- eminence in title, birth, riches, equi- 
pages, dreſs, &c. conſtantly overlook the moſt 
noble endowments of virtue, honour, wiſdom, ſenſe, 
wit, and every other quality which can truly dig- 
nify and adorn a man. | | 

Laſtly, the loweft and meaneſt of our ſpecies are 
the moſt ſtrongly addicted to this vice. en who 
are a ſcandal to their ſex, and women who diſgrace 
human nature: for the baſeſt mechanic is ſo far 
from being exempt, that he is generally the moſt 
" guilty of it. It viſits ale-houſes and gin-ſhops, 
and whiſtles in the empty heads of fidlers, mounte- 
banks, and dancing-matters. 

To conclude a character, on which we have al- 
ready dwelt longer than is conſiſtent with the in- 
tended meaſure of this eſſay: this contempt of 
others is the trueſt ſymptom of a baſe and a bad 
heart, While it ſuggeſts itſelf to the mean and the 
vile, and tickles their little fancy on every occaſion, 
it never enters the great and good mind, but on 
the ſtrongeſt motives; nor is it then a welcome 
gveſt, affording only an uneaſy ſenſation, and 
brings always with- it a mixture of concern and 
compaſſion. 1 466 
We will now proceed to inferior criminals in fo- 
cicty. Theoretus conceiving that the aſſembly is 
only met to ſee and admire him, is uneaſy unleſs he 
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engroſſes the eyes of the whole company. The 
giant doth not take more pains to be viewed; and 
as he is unfortunately not ſo tall, he carefully de- 
poſits himſelf in the moſt conſpicuous place: nor 
will that ſuffice, he muſt walk about the room, 
though to the great diſturbance of the company; 
and if he can purchaſe general obſervation, at no 
leſs rate will condeſcend to be ridiculous ; for he 
prefers being laughed at, to being taken little no- 
tice of, 

On the other ſide, Duſopius is ſo baſhful, that 
he hides himſelf in a corner; he hardly bears being 
looked at, and never quits the firſt chair he lights 
upon, leſt he ſhould expoſe himſelf to public view. 
He trembles when you bowe to him at a diſtance ; 


is ſhocked at hearing his own voice, and would 


almoſt ſwoon at the repetition of his name. 

The audacious Anedes, who is extremely amo- 
rous in his inclinations, never likes a woman, but 
his eyes aſk her the queſtion ; without conſiderin 
the confuſion he often occaſions to the object : he 
ogles and Janguiſhes at every pretty woman in the 
room. As there is no law of morality which he 
would not break to fatisfy his deſires, fo is there no 
form of civility which he doth not violate to com- 
municate them. When he gets poſſeſſion of a wo- 
man's hand, which thoſe Sc ſtricter decency never 
give him but with reluctance, he conſiders himſelf 
as its maſter. Indeed, there is ſcarce a familiarity 
which be will abſtain from, on the ſlighteſt ac- 
quaintance, and in the molt public place. Sera- 
phina herſelf can make no impreſſion on the rough 
temper of Agroicus; neither her quality, nor her 
beauty, can exact the leaſt complacence from him z 
and he would let her lovely limbs ach, rather than 
offer her his chair: while the gentle Lyperus 
tumbles over benches, and overthrows tea-tables, 
to take up a fan or a glove : he forces you as a gaod 
parent doth his child, for your own good; he is 
b -—-— 7 abſolute 
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abſolute maſter of a lady's will, nor will allow her 
the election of ſtanding or ſitting in his company. 
In ſhort, the impertinent civility of Lyperus is as 
troubleſome, though, perhaps, not ſo offenſive as 
the brutiſh rudeneſs of Agroicus. 

Thus we have hinted at moſt of the common 
enormities committed in public aſſemblies, to our 
equals; for it would be tedious and difficult to enu- 
merate all: nor is it needful; ſince from this ſketch 
we may trace all others, moſt of which, I believe, 
will be found to branch out from ſome of the par- 
ticulars here ſpecified. N 

I am now, in the laſt place, to conſider our be- 
haviour to our inferiors: in which condeſcenſion can 
never be too ſtrongly recommended : for as a de- 
viation on this ſide is much more innocent than on 
the other, ſo the pride of man renders us much 
leſs liable to it. For beſides that we are apt to 
over-rate our own perfections, and undervalue the 
qualifications of our neighbours, we likewiſe ſet 
too high an eſteem on the things themſelves, and 
conſider them as conſtituting a more eſſential diffe- 
rence between us than they really do. The qua- 
lities of the mind do, in reality, eſtabliſn the trueſt 
ſuperiority over one another; yet ſhould not theſe 
ſo far ele vate our pride, as to inflate us with con- 
tempt, and make us look down on our fellow crea» 
tures, as on animals of an inferior order: but that 
the fortuitous accident of birth, the acquiſition of 
wealth, with ſome outward ornaments of dreſs, 
ſnould inſpire men with an inſolence capable of 
treating the reſt of mankind with diſdain, is ſo pre- 
poſterous, that nothing leſs than daily experience 
could give it credit. 

If men were to be rightly eſtimated, and divided 
into ſubordinate claſſes, according to the ſuperior 
excellence of their ſeveral natures, perhaps the 
loweſt claſs of either ſex would be properly aſſigned 


to thoſe two diſgracers of the human ſpecies, com- 
ws 7 5 mon 
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monly called a beau, and a fine lady : for if we rate 
men by the faculties of the mind, in what degree 
muſt theſe ſtand ? nay, admitting the qualities of 
the body were to give the preeminence, how many 
of thoſe whom fortune hath placed in the loweſt 
ſtation, muſt be ranked above them? If dreſs is 
their only title, ſure even the monkey, if as well 
dreſſed, is on as high a footing as the beau, — 
But, perhaps, I ſhall be told, they challenge their 
dignity from birth : that is a poor and mean pre- 
tence to honour, when ſupported with no other. 
Perſons who have no better claim to ſuperiority, 
ſhould be aſhamed of this; they are really a diſ- 
grace to thoſe very anceſtors from whom they would 
derive their pride, and are chiefly happy in this, 
that they want the very moderate portion of un- 
derſtanding which would enable them to deſpiſe 
themſelves. 

And yet, who ſo prone to a contemptuous car- 
riage as theſe! I have mylelf ſeen a little female 
thing which they have called My lady, of no grea- 
ter dignity in the order of beings than a cat, and 
of no more uſe in ſociety than a butterfly; whoſe 
mien would not giye even the idea of a gentlewo- 
man, and whoſe = would cool the looſeſt liber- 
tine; with a mind as empty of ideas as an opera, 
and a body fuller of diſeaſes than an hoſpital. I 
have ſeen this thing expreſs contempt to a waman, 
who was an honour to her ſex, and an ornament to 
the creation. | | ; 

To confeſs the truth, there is little danger of the 

ſſeſſor's ever undervaluing this titular excellence. 

ot that I would withdraw from it that deference 
which the policy of government hath aſſigned it. 
On the contrary, I have laid down the molt exact 
compliance with this reſpect, as a fundamental in 
good - breeding; nay, I inſiſt only that we may be 
admitted to pay it ; and not treated with a diſdain 
even beyond what the eaſtern monarchs * to 
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cheir flaves. Surely it is too high an elevation, 
when, inſtead of treating the loweſt human creature, 
in a chriſtian ſenſe, as our brethren, we look down 
on ſuch as are but one rank, in the civil order, re- 
moved from us, as unworthy to breathe even the 
ſame air, and regard the moſt diſtant communica- 
tion with them as an indignity and diſgrace offered 
to ourſelves. This is conſidering the difference not 
in the individual, but in the very ſpecies ; a height 
of inſolence impious in a chriſtian ſociety, and 
moſt abſurd and ridiculous in a trading nation. 

I have now done with my firſt head, in which I 
have treated of good-breeding, as it regards our 
actions. I ſhall, in the next place, conſider it with 
reſpect to our words; and ſhall endeavour to lay 
down ſome rules, by obſerving which our well-bred 
man may, in his diſcourſe as well as actions, con- 
tribute to the happineſs and well-being of ſociety. 

Certain it is, that the higheſt pleaſure which we 
are capable of enjoying in converſation, is to be 
met with only in the ſociety of perſons whoſe un- 
derſtanding is pretty near on an equality with our 
own: nor is this equality only neceſſary to enable 
men of exalted genius, and extenſive knowledge, to 
taſte the ſublimer pleaſures of communicating their 
refined ideas to each other; bur it is likewiſe ne- 
ceſſary to the inferior happineſs of every ſubordi- 
nate degree of ſociety, down to the very loweſt. 
For inſtance; we will ſuppoſe a converſation be- 
tween Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, and three danc- 
ing-maſters. It will be acknowl J believe, 
that the heel ſophiſts would be as little pleaſed with 
the company of the philoſophers, as the philoſo- 
phers with theirs. | 

It would be greatly therefore for the improvement 
and happineſs of converſation, if ſociety could be 
formed on this equality : but as men are not ranked 
in this world by the different degrees of their un- 
derſtanding, but by other methods, and conſe- 
fen ow quently 
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quently all degrees of underſtanding often meet in 
the ſame claſs, and muſt ex neceſſitate frequently 
converſe together, the impoſſibility of accompliſh- 
ing any ſuch Utopian ſcheme very plainly appears. 
Here therefore is a viſible, but unavoidable, imper- 
fection in ſociety itſelf. 

But as we have laid it down as a fundamental, 
that the eſſence of good-breeding is to contribute 
as much as poſſible to the eaſe and happineſs of 
mankind, ſo will it be the buſineſs of our well-bred 
man to endeavour to leſſen this imperfection to his 
_ utmoſt, and to bring ſociety as near to a level at leaſt 
as he 1s able. 

Now there are but two ways to compals this, viz. 
by raiſing the lower, and by lowering what is 
higher. : 


Let us ſuppoſe then, that very unequal company 


I have before mentioned met: the former of theſe 
is apparently impracticable. Let Socrates, for in- 
ſtance, inſtitute a diſcourſe on the nature of the 


ſoul, or Plato reaſon on the native beauty of vir- 


tue, and Ariſtotle on his occult qualities. What 
muſt become of our dancing-maſters ? Would the 
not ſtare at one another with ſurpriſe ? and, wok 
probably, at our philoſophers with contempt ? 
Would they have any pleaſure in ſuch ſociety ? or 
would they not rather wiſh themſelves in a dancing- 
ſchool, or a green-room at the play-houſe ? What 
therefore have our philoſophers to do, but to lower 
themſelves to thoſe who cannot riſe to them ? 

And ſurely there are ſubſects on which both can 
converſe. Hath not Socrates heard of harmony ? 
Hath not Plato, who draws virtue in the perſon of 
a fine woman, any idea of the gracefulnels of atti- 
tude? and hath not Ariſtotle himſelf written a 
book on motion ? In ſhort, to be a little ſerious, 
there are many topics on which they can at leaſt 
be intelligible to each other. 

How 
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How abſurd then muſt appear the conduct of 
Cenodoxus, who having had the advantage of a 
liberal education, and having made a pretty good 
progreſs in literature, is conſtantly advancing learned 
ſubjects in common converſation ? he talks of the 
claſſics before the ladies; and of Greek criticiſms 
among fine gentlemen. What is this leſs than an 
inſult on the company, over whom he thus affects 
a ſuperiority, and whoſe time he ſacrifices to his 

vanity ? 

Wiſely different is the amiable conduct of So- 
hronus ; who, though he exceeds the former in 
nowledge, can ſubmit to diſcourſe on the moſt 

trivial matters, rather than introduce ſuch as his 

company are utter ſtrangers to. He can talk of 
faſhions and diverſions among the ladies ; nay, can 
even condeſcend to horſes and dogs with country 
gentlemen. This gentleman, who is equal to diſ- 
pute on the higheſt and abſtruſeſt points, can like- 
wiſe talk on a fan, or a horſe-race; nor had ever 
any one, who was not himſelf a man of learning, 
the leaſt reaſon to conceive the vaſt knowledge of 

Sophronus, unleſs from the report of others. 
Letus compare theſe together. Cenodoxus pro- 

poſes the ſatisfaction of his own pride from the ad- 

miration of others; Sophronus thinks of nothing 
but their amuſement. In the company of Ceno- 
doxus, every one is rendered unealy, laments his 
own want of knowledge, and longs for the end of 
the dull aſſembly : with Sophronus all are pleaſed, 
and contented with themſelves in their knowledge 
of matters which they find worthy the conſidera- 
tion of a man of ſenſe. Admiration is involun- 
tarily paid the former; to the latter it is given 

Joyfully, The former receives it with envy and 

hatred ; the latter enjoys it as the ſweet fruit of 

will. The former is ſhunned; the latter 


courted by all. | 


This 
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This behaviour in Cenodoxus may, in ſome mea- 
ſure, account for an obſervation we muſt have 


frequent occaſion to make : that the converſation - 


of men of very moderate capacities is often pre- 
ferred to that with men of ſuperior talents: in 
which the world act more wiſely than at firſt they 
may ſeem ; for beſides that backwardneſs in man- 


kind to give their admiration, what can be daller, - 
or more void of pleaſure than diſcourſes on ſub-, 


jets above our comprehenſion ! It is like liſtening 
to an unknown language; and if ſuch company 
is ever deſired by us, it is a ſacrifice to our vanity, 
which impoſes on us to believe that we may by 
theſe means raiſe the general opinion of our own 
parts and knowledge, and not from that cheerful 
delight which is the natural reſult of an agreeable 
converſation, 

There is another very common fault, equally 
deſtructive of this delight, by much the ſame 
means ; though it is far from owing its original to 
any real ſuperiority of parts and knowledge : this 
is diſcourſing on the myſteries of a particular pro- 
feſſion, to which all the reſt of the company, ex- 
cept one or two, are utter ſtrangers. Lawyers are 
generally guilty of this fault, as they are more con- 
fined to the converſation of one another ; and I 
have known a very agreeable company ſpoilt, where 
there have been two of theſe 1 preſent, 
who have ſeemed rather to think themſelves in a 
court of juſtice, than in a mixed aſſembly of per- 
ſons, met only for the entertainment of each 
other. 

But it is not ſufficient that the whole company 
underſtand the topic of their converſation; they 
ſhould be likewiſe equally intereſted in every ſubject 
not tending to their general information or amuſe- 
ment; for theſe are not to be poſtponed to the 
relation of private affairs, much leſs of the _ 
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cular grievance or misfortune of a ſingle perſon. 
To bear a ſhare in the afflictions of another, is 4 
degree of friendſhip not to be expected in a com- 
mon acquaintance ; nor hath any man a right to 
indulge the ſatisfaction of a weak and mean mind 
by the comfort of pity, at the expence of the 
whole company's diverſion. The inferior and un- 
ſucceſsful members of the ſeveral profeſſions are 
generally guilty of this fault ; for as they fail of the 
reward due to their great merit, they can ſeldom 
refrain from reviling their ſuperiors, and complain- 
ing of their own hard and unjuſt fate. 

Farther ; as a man is not to make himſelf the 
ſubject of the converſation, ſo neither is he to en- 
groſs the whole to himſelf. As every man had ra- 
ther pleaſe others by what he ſays, than be himſelf 
pleaſed by what they ſay; or, in other words, as 
every man is beſt pleaſed with the conſciouſneſs of 
pleaſing; ſo ſhould all have an equal opportunity 
of aiming at it. This is a right which we are fo 
offended at being deprived of, that though I re- 
member to have known a man reputed a good com- 

anion, who ſeldom opened his mouth in company, 
unleſs to ſwallow his liquor ; yet I have ſcarce ever 
heard that appellation given to a very talkative per- 
fon, even when he hath been capable of entertain- 
ing, unleſs he hath done this with buffoonry, and 
made the reſt amends, by partaking of their icorn, 
together with their admiration and applauſe, 
A well-bred man therefore will not take more of 
the diſcourſe than falls to his ſhare : nor in this will 
he ſhew any violent impetuoſity of temper, or 
exert any loudneſs of voice, even in arguing : for 
the information of the company, and the convic- 


tion of his antagoniſt, are to be his apparent 
motives; not the indulgence of his own. pride, 
or an ambitious deſire of victory; which latter, it 
a wiſe man ſhould entertain, he will be ſure to 

con- 
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cbnceal with his utmoſt endeavour : fince he muſt 
know, that to lay open his vanity in public, is no' 
leſs abſurd than to lay open his boſom to an enemy, 
whoſe drawn ſword is pointed againſt it : for every 
man hath a dagger in his hand, ready to ſtab the 
vanity of another, rever he perceives it. 

Having now ſhewn, that the pleaſure of conver- 
ſation mult ariſe from the diſcourſe being on ſuBje&s 
leveled to the capacity of the whole company; 
from being on ſuch in which every perſon is equally 
intereſted ; from every one's being admitted to his 
ſhare in the diſcourſe; and laſtly, from carefully 
avoiding all noiſe, violence, and impetuoſity ; fit 
might ſeem proper to lay down ſome particular 
rules for the choice of thoſe ſubjects which are moſt 
likely to conduce to the cheerful delights propoſed 
from this ſocial communication : but as Tuch an at- 
tempt might appear abſurd, from the infinite variety, 
and perhaps too dictatorial in its nature, I ſhall 
confine myſelf to rejecting thoſe topics only which 
ſeem moſt foreign to this delight, and which are 
moſt likely to be attended with conſequences rather 
tending to make ſociety an evil, than to procure us 
any good from it. K 

And firſt, I ſhall mention that which I have hi- 
therto only endeavoured to reſtrain within certain 
bounds, namely, Arguments :* but which, if they 

were entirely baniſhed out of company, eſpecially 
from mixed afſemblies, and where ladies make part 
of the ſociety, it would, I believe, promote their 
happineſs : ws have been ſometimes artended with 
bloodſhed, generally with hatred from the con- 
quered party towards his victor; and ſcarce ever 
with conviction, Here I except jocoſe arguments, 
which often produce much mirth; and ſerious diſ- 
putes between men of learning {when none but 
ſuch are preſent) which tend to the propagation of 
knowledge, and the edification of the company. 

Vol. VIII. n 
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Secondly, Slander; which, however frequently 
uſed, or however ſavory to the palate of ill- nature, 
is extremely pernicious: As it is often unjuſt, and 
highly injurious to the perſon ſlandered; and always 
dangerous, eſpecially in large and mixed com- 
panies; where ſometimes an undeſigned offence is 

wen to an innocent relation or friend of ſuch per- 
on, who is thus expoſed to ſhame and confuſion, 
without having any right to reſent the affront, Of 
this there have been very tragical inſtances; and I 
have myſelf ſeen ſome very ridiculous ones, but 
which have given great pain, as well to the perſon 
offended, as to him who hath been the innocent 
occaſion of giving the offence. 

Thirdly ; All 2 Reflections on countries, 
religions, and profeſſions, which are always unjuſt. 
If theſe are ever tolerable, they are only from the 
perſons who with ſome pleaſantry ridicule their own 
country. It is very common among us to caſt 
ſarcaſms on a neighbouring nation, to which we 
have no other reaſon to bear an antipathy, than 
what is more uſual than juſtifiable, becauſe we have 
injured it: but ſure ſuch general ſatire is not 
founded on truth: for I have known gentlemen of 
that nation poſſeſſed with every good quality which 
is to be wiſhed in a man, or required in a friend. 
I remember a repartee made by a gentleman of 
this country, which, though it was full of the 
ſevereſt wit, the perſon to whom it was directed, 
could not reſent, as he fo plainly deſerved it-- He 
had with great bitterneſs inveighed againſt this 
whole people ; upon which, one of them who was 
preſent, very cooly anſwered, I don't know, fir, 
de whether. I have not more reaſon to be pleaſed 
e with the compliment you pay my country, than 
„ to be angry with what you ſay againſt it; ſince, 
4 7 your abuſing us ſo heavily, you have 
«c p 


inly implied you are not of it.” This expoſed 
the other to ſo much laughter, eſpecially as he was 
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not unexceptionable in his character, that I believe 
he was ſufficiently puniſhed for his ill-mannered 
ſatire. 

Fourthly ; Blaſphemy, and irreverent mention of 
religion. I will not here debate what compliment a 
man pays to his own underſtanding, by the pro- 


feſſion of infidelity ; it is ſufficient to my purpoſe, 


that he runs a riſque of giving the cruelleſt offence 
to perſons of a different remper : for if a loyaliſt 
would be greatly affronted by hearing any inde- 
cencies offered to the perſon of a temporal prince, 
how much more bitterly muſt a man, who ſincerely 


believes in ſuch a being as the Almighty, feel any 


irreyerence, or inſult ſhewn to his name, his honour, 
or his inſtitution ? And notwithſtanding the im- 


pious character of the preſent age, and eſpecially ' 


of many among thoſe whoſe more immediate buſi- 
neſs it is to lead men, as well by example as pre- 
cept, into the ways of piety, there are ſtill ſuffi- 
cient numbers left, who pay ſo honeſt and ſincere 
a reverence to religion, as may give us a reaſon- 
able expectation of finding one at leaſt of this 
ſtamp in every large company. 

A fifth particular to be avoided is Indecency. 
We are not only to forbear the repeating of ſuch 
words as would give an immediate affront to a lady 
of reputation; but the raiſing of any looſe ideas 
tending to the offence of that modeſty, which, if 
a young woman hath not ſomething more than the 
affectation of, ſhe is not worthy the regard even 
of a man of pleaſure, provided he hath any deli- 
cacy in his conſtitution, How inconſiſtent with 
good-breeding it is to give pain and confuſion to 
uch, is ſufficiently apparent; all double-entendres, 
and obſcene jeſts, are therefore carefully to be 
avoided before them. But ſuppoſe no ladies pre- 
ſent, nothing can be meaner, lower, and leſs pro- 
ductive of rational mirth, than this looſe conver- 
lation. For my own part, I cannot conceive how 
L 2 the 
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the idea of jeſt or pleaſantry came ever to be an- 
nexed to one of our higheſt and moſt ſerious plea- 
ſures. Nor can I help obſerving, to the diſcredit 
of ſuch merriment, that it is commonly the laft 
reſource of impotent wit, the weak ſtrainings of the 
loweſt, ſillieſt, and dulleſt fellows in the world. 
Sixthly; You are to avoid knowingly mention- 
ing any thing which may revive in any perſon the 
remembrance of ſome paſt accident; or raiſe an 
uneaſy reflection on a preſent misfortune, or cor- 
poral blemiſh. To maintain this rule nicely, per- 
haps, requires great delicacy z but it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to a well-bred man. I have obſerved 
numberleſs breaches of it; many, I believe, pro- 
ceeding from negligence and inadvertency; yet I 
am afraid ſome may be too juſtly imputed to a ma- 
licious deſire of triumphing in our own ſuperior 
happineſs and perfections: now, when it proceeds 
from this motive, it is not eaſy to imagine any thing 
more criminal, 
Under this head I ſhall caution my well-bred 
reader againſt a common fault, much of the ſame 
nature; Which is, mentioning any particular qua- 
lity as abſolutely eſſential to either man or woman, 
and exploding all thoſe who want it. This renders 
every one uneaſy, who is in the leaſt ſelf-conſcious 
of the defect. I have heard a boor of faſhion de- 
clare in the preſence of women remarkably plain, 
that beauty was the chief perfection of that ſex ; 
and an eſſential, without which no woman was 
worth regarding. A certain method of putting all 
thoſe in the room, who are but ſuſpicious of their 
defect that way, out of countenance. . + 
I ſhall mention one fault more, which is, not 
paying a proper regard to the preſent temper of 
the company, or the occaſion of their meeting, 1n 
introducing a topic of converſation, by which as 
great an abſurdity is ſometimes committed, at's | 
wou 
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would be to ſing a dirge at a wedding, or an epi- 
thalamium at a funeral. 

Thus I have, I think, enumerated moſt of the 
principal errors, which we are apt to fall into in 
converſation ; and though, perhaps, ſome parti- 
culars worthy of remark may have- eſcaped me, 
yet an attention to what I have here ſaid, may en- 
able the reader to diſcover . them. At leaſt I am 
perſuaded, that if the rules 1 have now laid down 
were ſtrictly obſerved, our converſation would be 
more perfect, and the pleaſure reſulting from it 
purer, and more unſullied, than at preſent it is. 

But I muſt not diſmiſs this ſubject without ſome 
animadverſions on a particular ſpecies of pleaſantry, 
which, though I am far from being deſirous of 
baniſhing from converſation, requires, moſt cer- 
tainly, ſome reins to govern, and ſome rule to direct 
it. The reader may perhaps gueſs, I mean Rail- 
lery ; to which I may apply the fable of the lap- 
dog and the aſs : for while in ſome hands it diverts 
and delights us with its dexterity and gentleneſs; in 
others, it paws, daubs, . offends, and hurts. | 

The end of converſation being the happineſs of 
mankind, and the chief means to procure their 
delight and pleaſure; it follows, I think, that no- 
thing can conduce to this end, which tends to 
make a man uneaſy and diſſatisfied with himſelf, 
or which expoſes him to the ſcorn and contempt 
of others. I here except that kind of raillery 
therefore, which is concerned in toſſing men out of 
their chairs, tumbling them into water, or any of 
thoſe handicraft jokes which are exerciſed on thoſe 
notable perſons, commonly known by the name of 
buffoons ; who are contented to feed their belly at 
the price of their br=ch, and to carry off the 
wine and the p—ſs of a great man together. This 
I paſs by, as well as all remarks on the genius of 
th 14 * men themſelves, who are (to fetch a 
P from ſchool, a place not improperly men- 
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tioned on this occaſion) great dabs at this kind of 
facetiouſneſs. 

But leaving all ſuch perſons to expoſe human na- 
ture among themſelves, I ſhall recommend to my 
well-bred man, who aims at raillery, the excellent 
character given of Horace by Perſius. 


Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
Tangit, et admiſſus circum præcordia ludit, 
Callidus excuſſo populum ſuſpendere naſo. 


Thus excellently rendered by the late inge nious 
tranſlator of that obſcure author: 


Yet could ſhrewd Horace, with diſportive wit, 
Rally his friend, and tickle while he bit: ̃ 
Winning acceſs, he play'd around the heart, 
And gently touching, prick'd the tainted part. 
The crowd he ſneer'd ; but ſneer'd with ſuch a 


It — ay for downright innocence of face. 


The raillery which is conſiſtent with good-breed- 
ing, is a gentle animadverſion on ſome foible ; 
which, while it raiſes a laugh in the reſt of the 
company, doth not put the perſon rallied out of 
countenance, or expoſe him to ſhame and con- 
tempt. On the contrary, the jeſt ſhould be fo 
delicate, that the object of it ſhould be capable of 

ining in the mirth it occaſions, 

All great vices therefore, misfortunes, and noto- 
rious. blemiſhes of mind or body, are improper 
ſubjects of raillery. Indeed, a hint at ſuch is an abuſe, 
and an affront which 1s ſure to give the perſon (un- 
leſs he be one ſhameleſs and abandoned) pain and 
uneaſineſs, and ſhould be received with contempt, 
Inſtead of applauſe, by all the reſt of the com- 


pany. . 
| Again; 
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Again; the nature and quality of the perſon are 
to be conſidered. As to the firſt, ſome men will 
not bear any raillery at all. I remember a gentle- 
man, who declared, He never made a jeſt, nor 
« would ever take one.” I do not, indeed, great- 
ly recommend ſuch a perſon for a companion; but 
at the ſame time, a well bred man, who is to con- 
ſult the pleaſure and happineſs of the whole, is not. 
at liberty to make any one preſent uneaſy. By the 
quality, I mean the ſex, degree, profeſſion, and 
circumſtances; on which head I need not be ve 
particular. With regard to the two former, all 
raillery on ladies and ſuperiors ſhould be extremely 
fine and gentle; and with reſpect to the latter, 
any of the rules I have above laid down, moſt of 
which are to be applied to it, will afford ſufficient 
caution, 

Laſtly, A conſideration is to be had of the per- 
ſons before whom we rally. A man will be juſtly 
uneaſy at being reminded of thoſe railleries in one 
company, which he would very patiently bear the 
imputation of in another. Inftances on this head 
are ſo obvious, that they need not be mentioned. 
In ſhort, the whole doctrine of raillery is com- 
prized in this famous line: 


% Quid de quoque viro, et cui dicas, ſæpe caveto. 
© Be cautious what you ſay, of whom and to whom, 


And now methinks I hear ſome one cry out, 
that ſuch reſtrictions are, in effect, to exclude all 
raillery from converſation: and, to confeſs the 
truth, it is a weapon from which many perſons will 
do wiſely in totally abſtaining ; for it is a weapon 
which doth the more miſchief, by how much the 
blunter it is. The ſharpeſt wit therefore is only 
to be indulged the free uſe of it; for no more 
than a very ſlight touch is to be allowed ; no hack- 
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ing, nor bruiſing, as if they were to hew a car- 
cale for hounds, as Shakeſpeare phraſes it. 

Nor is it ſufficient that it be ſharp, it muſt be 
uſed likewiſe with the utmoſt tenderneſs and good- 
nature: and as the niceſt dexterity of a gladiator is 
ſhewn in being able to hit without cutting deep, 
ſo is this of our raillier, who is rather to tickle than 
wound, E | 

True raillery indeed conſiſts either in playing on 
POS hs which, however they may be cenſured 

y ſome, are not eſteemed as really blemiſhes in a 
character in the company where they are made the 
ſubje& of mirth ; as too much freedom with the 
bottle, or too much indulgence with women, &c. 

Or, ſecondly, in pleatantly repreſenting real 
good qualities in a falſe light of ſhame, and ban- 
tering them as ill ones. So generolity may be 
treated as prodigality; œconomy as avarice ; true 
courage as fool-hardineſs ; and ſo of the reſt. 

Laſtly ; in ridiculing men for vices and faults 
which they are known to be free from. Thus the 
cowardice of A——le, the dulneſs of Ch — d, 
the unpoliteneſs of B ton, may be attacked 
without danger of offence; and thus Lyt—— n 
may be cenſured for whatever vice or folly you 
pleaſe to impute to him. | x 

And however limited theſe bounds may appear 
to ſome, yer, in ſkilful and witty hands, I have 
known raillery, thus confined, afford a very divert- 
ing, as well as inoffenſiye entertainment to the 
whole company. 

I ſhall conclude this eſſay with theſe two obſerva- 
tions, Which I think may be clearly deduced from 
what hath been ſaid. | 

Firſt, that every perſon who indulges his illi na- 
ture or vanity, at the expence of others; and in 
introducing unealineſs, vexation, and contuſion into 
ſociety, however exalted or high-utled he may be, 
is thoroughly ill- bred, +42 


Sccondly, 
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Secondly, that whoever, from the goodneſs of 
his diſpoſition or underſtanding, endeavours to his 
utmoſt to cultivate the good-humour and happineſs 
of others, and to contribute to the eaſe and com- 
fort of all his acquaintance, however low in rank 
fortune may have. placed him, or however clumſy 
he may be in his figure or demeanour, hath, in 
the trueſt ſenſe of the word, a claim to good-breed. 
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Characters of Men. 


HAVE often thought it a melancholy inſtance 
1 of the great depravity of human nature, that 
whilſt ſo many men have employed their utmoſt 
abilities to invent ſyſtems, by which the artful and 
cunning part of mankind may be enabled to im- 

ſe on the reſt of the world; few or none ſhould 

ve ſtood up the champions of the innocent and 
undeſigning, and have endeavoured to arm them 
ainſt impoſition. e teeth 
Thoſe who predicate of man in general, that he 
is an animal of this or that diſpoſition, ſeem to me 
not ſufficiently to have ſtudied human nature; for 
that immenſe variety of characters ſo apparent in 
men even of the ſame climate, religion, and edu- 
cation, 
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cation, which gives the poet a ſufficient licence, as I 
apprehend, for ſaying that, 


Man differs more from man, than man from beaſt, 


could hardly exiſt, unleſs the diſtinction had ſome 
original —— in nature _ Nor- is it 
perhaps a leſs proper predicament of the genius of 

penny that it will flouriſh ſo many years, — ſuch 
a ſoil, bears ſuch a fruit, &c. than of man in ge- 


neral, that he is good, bad, fierce, tame, honeſt, 


or cunning. 


This original difference will, I think, alone ac- 
count for that very early and ſtrong inclination to 
or evil, which diſtinguiſhes different diſpoſi- 
tions in children, in their firſt infancy ; in the moſt. 
un-informed ſavages, who can be thought to have 
altered their nature by no rules, nor artfully ac- 
uired habits; and laſtly, in perſons who from 
e ſame education, &c. might be thought to 
have directed nature the ſame way; yet, among 
all theſe, there ſubſiſts, as I have before hinted, ſo 
manifeſt and extreme a difference of -inclination or 
character, that almoſt obliges us, I think, to ac- 
knowledge ſome unacguired, original diſtinction, in 
the nature or ſoul, of one man, from that of ano- 


Thus, without aſſerting in general, that man is 
a deceitful animal; we may, I beheve, appeal for 

ſtances. of deceit to the. behaviour of ſomę chil- 
gen and ſavages. When this quality therefore is 
nouriſhed and improved by education, in which we 
are taught rather to conceal vices, chan to cyki- 
v TRI ; han 1 e 2 

politicians, and is inſtituted ip the Art of thriv- 
ing, it ll be no Vonder that it ſhould grow to 
dat mopſtrous height to which we ſometimes ſee it 
arrive. This Art of thriving being the very reverſe 
of that doctrine of the ſtoics ; by which men were 
taught 
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taught to conſider themſelves as fellow-citizens of 
the world, and to labour jointly for the common 
good, without any private diſtinction of their on: 
whereas this, on the contrary, points out to every / 
individual his own particular and ſeparate advan- 
tage, to which he is to ſacrifice the intereſt of all 
a. ; which he is to conſider as his Summum 
Bonum, to purſue with his utmoſt diligence and in- 
duſtry, and to acquire by all means whatever. Now 
when this noble end is once eſtabliſhed, deceit muſt 
immediately ſuggeſt itſelf as the neceſſary means : 
for as it is impoſſible that any man endowed with 
rational faculties, and being in a ſtate of freedom, 
| ſhould willingly agree, without ſome motive of 
love or friendſhip, abſolutely to ſacrifice his own 
intereſt to that of another; it becomes neceſſary to 
impoſe upon him, to perſuade. him, that his own 
good is deſigned, and that he will be a gainer by 
coming into. thoſe ſchemes, which are, in reality, 
calculated for his deſtruction. And this, if I miſ- 
take not, is the very eſſence of that excellent art, 
called The Art of Politics, 
Thus while the crafty and deligning part of 
mankind, conſulting only their own ſeparate advan- 
tage, endeavour to maintain one conſtant impoſition 
on others, the whole world becomes a vaſt maſque- 
rade, where the greateſt part appear diſguiſed under 
falſe vizors and habits; a very few only ſhewing. 
their own faces, who become, by ſo doing, the 
aſtoniſhment and ridicule of all the reſt. 

But however cunning the diſguiſe be which a, 
maſquerader wears ; however foreign to his R 
degree, or circumſtance, yet, if cloſely attended to, 
he very rarely eſcapes the diſcovery of an accurate 
obſerver; for nature, which unwillingly ſubmits to 
the impoſture, is ever endeavouring to peep forth 
and ſhew herſelf; nor can the cardinal, the friar, 
or the judge, long conceal the fot, the gameſter, or 
the rake, | 1 
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In the ſame manner wil! thoſe diſguiſes which 
are worn on the greater ſt1ge, generally vaniſh, or 
prove ineffectual to impole the aſſumed for the real 
character upon us, if we employ ſufficient diligence 
and attention in the ſcrutiny. Bur as this diſcovery 
is of infinitely greater conſequence to us; and as, 
perhaps, all are not equally qualified to make it, I 
ſhall venture to ſet down ſome few rules, the effi- 
cacy (I had almoſt ſaid infallibility) of which, I 
have myſelf experienced. Nor need any man be 
aſhamed of wanting or receiving inſtructions on this 
head; ſince that open diſpoſition, which is the ſureſt 
indication of an honeſt arid upright heart, chiefly 
renders us liable to be impoſed on by craft and 
deceit, and principally diſqualifies us for this diſ- 
covery. e | 
Neither will the reader, I hope, be offended, if 
he ſhould here find no obſervations entirely new to 
him. Nothing can be plainer, or more known, 
than' the general rules of morality, and yet thou- 
ſands of men are thought well employed in reviy- 
ing our remembrance, and enforcing our practice 
of them. But though I am convinced there are 
many of my readers whom I am not capable of in- 
ſtructing on this head, and who are, indeed, fitter 
to give than receive inſtructions, at leaſt from me, 
yet this eſſay may perhaps be of ſome uſe to the 
young and unexperienced, to the more open, honeſt, 
and conſidering part of mankind, who, either from 
e or inattention, are daily expoſed to all 
e pernicious deſigns of that deteſtable fiend, hy- 
iy. 6 
1 wil proceed therefore, without further preface, 
to thoſe diagnoſtics which nature, I apprehend, 
gives us of the diſeaſes of the mind, ror Feet 
takes ſuch pains to diſcover thoſe of the body. 
And firſt, I doubt whether the old adage of Front? 
nulla Fides, be generally well underſtood : the mean- 


ing of which is commonly taken to be, that * 
4 
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© truſt is to be given to the countenance.” But 
what is the context in Juvenal? | 


Duis enim non vicus abundat 
Triſtibus obſcanis ? 

bat place is not filled with 

\ auſtere hibertines ? "wy 


Now that an auſtere countenance is no token of 
purity of heart, I readily concede. So far other- 
wiſe, it is perhaps rather a ſymptom of the con- 
trary. But the ſatyriſt ſurely never intended by 
theſe words, which have grown into a proverb, 
utterly to depreciate an art on which ſo wiſe a man 
as Ariſtotle hath thought proper to compoſe a 
treatiſe. . 

The truth is, we almoſt univerſally miſtake the 
ſymptoms which nature Kindly holds forth to us; 
and err as groſsly as a phyſician would, who ſhould 
conclude that a very high pulſe is a certain indi- 
cation of health ; but ſure the faculty would ra- 
ther impute ſuch a miſtake to his deplorable igno- 
rance, than conclude from it, that the pulſe could 
give a ſkilful and ſenſible obſerver no information 
of the patient's diſtemper. 

In the ſame manner, I conceive, the paſſions of 
men do commonly imprint ſufficient marks on the 
countenance; and it is owing chiefly to want of ſkill 
in the obſerver, that phyſiognomy is of ſo little uſe 
and credit in the world. ä 

But our errors in this diſquiſition would be little 
wondered at, if it was acknowledged, that the few 
rules which generally prevail on this head are ut- 
terly falſe, and the very reverſe of truth. And this 
will perhaps appear, if we condeſcend to the ex- 
amination of ſome particulars, Let us begin with 
the inſtance given us by the poet above, of auſte- 
rity z which, as he ſhews us, was held to indicate 

Vor. VIII. M a chaſ- 
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a chaſtity or ſeverity of morals, the contrary of 
which, as himſelf ſhews us, 1s true. 

Among us, this auſterity, or gravity of coun- 
tenance, paſſes for wiſdom with juſt the ſame equity 
of pretenſion, My Lord Shaftſbury tells us, that 
gravity is of the eſſence of impoſture. I will not 
venture to ſay, that it certainly denotes folly, 
though I have known ſome of the ſillieſt fellows in 
the world very eminently poſſeſſed of it. The af- 
fections which it indicates, and which we ſhall ſel- 
dom err in ſuſpecting to lie under it, are pride, ill- 
nature, and cunning. Three qualities, which when 
we know to be inherent in any man, we have no 
reaſon to deſire any further diſcovery to inſtruct us, 
to deal as little and as cautiouſly with him as we are 
able. X 

But though the world often pays a reſpect to 
theſe appearances which they do not deſerve ; they 
rather attract admiration than love, and inſpire us 
rather with awe than confidence, There is a coun- 
renance of a contrary kind, which hath been called 
a letter of recommendation; which throws our 
arms open to receive the poiſon, diveſts us of all 
kind of apprehenſion, and diſarms us of all cau- 
tion: I mean that glavering ſneering ſmile, of 
which the greater part of mankind are extremely 
fond, conceiving it to be the ſign of good- nature; 
whereas this is generally a compound of malice 
and fraud, and as ſurely indicates a bad heart, as a 
galloping-pulle doth a tever. 

Men are chiefly. betrayed into this deceit, by a 
groſs but common miſtake of good-humour for 
ood- nature. Two qualities ſo far from bearin 
any reſemblance to each other, that they are almoſt 
oppoſites, Good-nature is that benevolent and 
amiable temper of mind, which diſpoſes us to feel 
the misfortunes, and enjoy the happineſs of others; 
and conſequently puſhes us on to promote the latter, 


and prevent the former; and that without any ab- 
ſtract 
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ſtra& contemplation on the beauty of virtue, and 
without the allurements or terrors of religion. Now 
g00d-humour is nothing more than the triumph of 
the mind, when reflecting on its own happineſs 

and that, perhaps, from having compared it wit 

the inferior happineſs of others. 

If this be allowed, I believe we may admit that 
glavering ſmile, whoſe principal ingredient is ma- 
lice, to be the ſymptom of good-humour. And 
here give me leave to define this word malice, as I 
doubt whether it be not in common ſpeech ſo often 
confounded with envy, that common readers: may 
not have very diſtin& ideas between them. But as 
envy is a repining at the good of others, compared 
with our own, ſo malice Is a rejoicing at their evil, 
on the ſame compariſon, And thus it appears to 
have a very cloſe affinity to that malevolent diſpoſi- 
tion, which J have above deſcribed under the word 
good-humour: for nothing is truer than that ob- 
ſervation of Shakeſpeare , | 


—4 man may ſmile, and ſmile, and be a villain. 


But how- alien muſt this countenance be to that 
- heavenly frame of ſoul, of which Jeſus Chriſt him- 
ſelf was the moſt perfect pattern; of which bleſſed 
perſon it is recorded, that he never was once ſeen 
to laugh, during his whole abode on earth. And 
what indeed hath good-nature to do with a ſmiling 
countenance ? It would be like a purſe in the 
hands of a miſer, which he could never uſe, For 
admitting, that laughing at the vices and follies of 
- mankind is entirely innocent, (which is more per- 
haps than we ought to admit) yet ſurely their mi- 
ſeries and misfortunes are no ſubjects of mirch : and 
with thele, NQuis non vicus avundat ? the world is ſo 
full of them, that ſcarce a day paſſes without in- 
elining a truly good: natured man rather to tears 

merriment. | 
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Mr. Hobbes tells us, that laughter ariſes from 
Pride, which is far from being a good-natured 
paſſion. And though I would not ſeverely diſ- 
countenance all indulgence of it, ſince laughter, 
while confined to vice and folly, is no very cruel 
puniſhment on the object, and may be attended 
with good conſequences to him ; yet we ſhall, I 
believe, find, on a careful examination into its mo- 
tive, that it is not produced from good-nature, 
But this is one of the firſt efforts of the mind, 
which few attend to, or, indeed, are capable -of 
diſcovering ; and however ſelf- love may make us 
pleaſed with ſeeing a blemiſh in another which we 
are ourſelves free from, yet compaſſion on the firſt 
reflection of any unhappineſs in the object, imme- 
diately puts a ftop to it in good minds. -For in- 
ftance ; ſuppoſe a perſon well dreſt ſhould tumble in 
a dirty place in the ftreet; I am afraid there are 
few who would not laugh at the accident: now 
what is this laughter other than a convulſive extaſy, 
occaſioned by the contemplation of our own hap- 
pineſs, compared with the unfortunate perſon's! a 
pleaſure which ſeems to ſavour of ill-nature : but 
as this is one of thoſe firſt, and as it were ſpon- 
taneous motions of the ſoul, which few, as I have 
faid, attend to, and none can prevent; ſo it doth 
not properly conſtitute the character. When we 
come to reflect on the uneaſineſs this perſon ſuffers, 
laughter, in a good and delicate mind, will begin 
to change itſelf into compaſſion; and in proportion 
as this latter operates on us, we may be ſaid to have 
more or leſs good - nature: but ſhould any fatal con- 
ſequence, ſuch as a violent bruiſe, or the breakin 
of a bone, attend the fall, the man who ſhould ſti 
continue to laugh, would be entitled to the baſeſt 
and vileſt appellation with which any language can 
ſtigmatize him. | 39 
| Prom what hath been ſaid; I think we may con - 
lude, that a conſtant, ſettled, glavering, G_ 

| mile 
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ſmile in the countenance, is ſo far from indicating 


goodneſs, that it may be with much confidence de- 
pended on as an aſſurance of the contrary. 

But I would not be underſtood here to ſpeak with 
the leaſt regard to that amiable, open, compoſed, 
cheerful aſpect, which is the reſult of a good con- 
ſcience, and the emanation of a good heart; of 
both which it is an infallible ſymptom ; and may 
be the more depended on, as it cannot, I believe, 
be counterfeited, with any reaſonable reſemblance, 
by the niceſt power of art. 

Neither have 1 any eye towards that honeſt, 
hearty, loud chuckle, which ſhakes the ſides of 
aldermen and ſquires, without the leaſt provocation 
of a jeſt; proceeding chiefly from a full belly; and 
3s a ſymptom (however ſtrange it may ſeem) of a 
very gentle and inoffenſive quality, called dulneſs, 
than which nothing is more riſible: for as Mr. 
Pope, with exquiſite pleaſantry, ſays ; 


—— Gentle Dulneſs ever loves a joke: 


i. e. one of her own jokes. Theſe are ſometimes 
performed by the foot ; as by leaping: over heads, 
or chairs, or tables, kicks in the b ch, &. 
ſometimes by the hand; as by ſlaps in the face, 
pulling off wigs, and infinite other dexterities, too 
tedious to particularize : ſometimes by the voice 


as by hollowing, huzzaing, and ſinging merry (i. e. 


dull) catches, by merry (i. e. dull) fellows. 

Laſtly; I do by no means hint at the various 
laughs, titters, tehes, &c. of the fair ſex, with 
whom, indeed, this eſſay hath not any thing to do; 
the knowledge of the characters of women being 
foreign to my intended purpoſe ; as it is in fact a 
{cience, to which I make not the leaſt pretenſion. 

The ſmile or ſneer which compoſes the counte- 
nance I have above endeavoured to deſcribe, is ex- 
tremely different from all theſe : but as I have al- 
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ready dwelt pretty long on it, and as my reader 
will not, I apprehend, be liable to miſtake ir, I 
ſhall wind up my caution to him againſt this ſymp- 
tom, in part of a line of Horace: 


— Hic/nigtr et; bunc tu caveto, 


There is one countenance, which is the 
inſtance of the general miſunderitanding 


plaineſt 
of that 


adage, fronti nulla fides, This is a fierce aſpect, 
which hath the ſame right ta ſignify. courage, as 
gravity to denote wiktom, or a {mile good-nature ; 
whereas experience teaches-us the contrary, and it 


paſſes among moſt men for the ſymptom 
a bully. A's nt | 


only of 


But I am aware, that I ſhall be reminded of an 
aſſertion which I ſet out with in the beginning of 


this eflay, viz. That nature gives us 


as lure 


% ſymptoms of the diſeaſes of the mind as ſhe doth 
& of thoſe of the body.” To which, what I have 


now advanced may ſeem a. contradidtion.. 


The 


truth is, nature doth really imprint ſufficient. marks 
in the countenance, to inform an accurate and dit- 
cerning eye: but as ſuch is the property of few, 
the generality of mankind miſtake the affectation 
for the reality: for as affectation always over-acts 
her part, it fares with her as with a farcical actor 
on the ſtage, whoſe monſtrous over-done grimaces 
are. ſure to catch the applauſe of an inſenfible au- 
dience ; while the trueſt and fineſt ſtrokes of na- 
ture, ' repreſented by a judicious and juſt actor, paſs 
unobſerved and diſregarded, ln the fame manner, 
the true ſymptoms being finer, and leſs glaring, 
make no impreſſion on our phyſiognomiſt; while 
the groſſer appearances of affectation are ſure to at- 


tract his eye, and deceive his judgment. 


Thus 


that ſprightly and penetrating look, which is almoſt 
a certain token of underſtanding; that cheerful 


oompoſed ſerenity, which always indicate 


s gaod- 


nature; 
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nature; and that fiery caſt of the eyes, which is 
never unaccompanied with courage, are often over- 
looked: while a formal, ſtately, auſtere gravity ; a 
glavering fawning ſmile, and a ſtrong contraction 
of the muſcles, pals generally on the world for the 
virtues they only endeavour to affect, 

But as thele rules are, I believe, none of them 
without ſome excepiions; as they are of no uſe 
but to an oblerver of much penetration ; laſtly, as 
a more tubtle geri ill lometimes eſcape un- 
diſcovered from theſhigheſt diſcerament ; let us ſee 
if we have not a more infallible guide to direct us 
to the knowledge of men; one more eaſily to be 
a'tained, and on the of acy of which we may with 
the greateſt certainty rely. | a 

And ſurely the actions of men ſeem to be the 
juſteſt interpreters of their thoughts, and the trueſt 
ſtandards by which we may judge them. By their 
fruits you ſhall know them, is a ſaying of great wiſ- 
dom, as well as authority. And, indeed, this is 
ſo certain a method of acquiring the knowledge I 
contend for, that, at firſt appearance, it ſeems ab- 
lolutely perfect, and to want no manner of aſſiſ- 
tance, 

There are, however, two cauſes of our miſtakes 
on this head; and which leads us into forming very 
erroneous judgments of men, even while their 
actions ſtare us in the face, and as it were hold a 
candle to us, by which we may lee into them. 

The firſt of theſe is when we take their own 
words againſt their actions. This (if I may borrow 
another illuſtration from phyſic) is no lets ridicu- 
lous, than it would be in a learned profeſſor of 
that art, when he perceives his Iight-headed patient 
is in the utmoſt danger, to take his word that he 
is well. This error is infinitely more common than 
its extream abſurdity would perſuade us was poſſible. 
And many a credulous perion hath been ruined by 
truſting to the aſſertions of another, who mult have 
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preſerved himſelf, had he placed a wiſer confidence 
in his actions. a 

The ſecond is an error ſtill more general. This 
is when we take the colour of a man's actions, not 
from their own viſible tendency, but from his pub- 
lic character: when we believe what others ſay of 
him, in oppoſition to what we ſee him do. How 
often do we ſuffer ourſelves to be deceived, out of 
the credit of a fact, or out of a juſt opinion of its 
heinouſneſs, by the reputed dignity or honeſty of 
the perſon who did it? how common are ſuch eja- 
culations as theſe? O it is impoſſible he ſhould 
« be guilty of any ſuch thing? he muſt have done 
« it by miſtake; he could not deſign it. I will 
& never believe any ill of him. So good a man, 
« &c.!” when in reality, the miſtake lies only in 
his character. Nor is there any more ſimple, un- 
Juſt, and inſufficient method of judging mankind, 
than by public eſtimation, which is oftner acquired 
by deceit, partiality, prejudice, and ſuch like, than 
by real deſert. I will venture to affirm, that I have 
known ſome of the beſt fort of men in the world, 
{to uſe the vulgar phraſe,) who would not have 
ſcrupled cutting a triend's throat; and a fellow 
whom no man ſhould be ſeen to ſpeak to, capa- 
ble of the higheſt acts of friendſhip and benevo- 
lence. 2 7 | 

Now it will be neceſſary to diveſt ourſelves of 
both theſe errors, before we can reaſonably hope to 
attain any adequate knowledge of the true characters 
of men. Actions are their own beſt expoſitors ; 
and though crimes may admit of alleviating cir- 
cumſtances, which may properly 'induce a judge 
to mitigate the puniſhment ; from the motive, for 
inſtance, as neceſſity may leſſen the crime of rob- 
bery, when compared to wantonneſs or vanity z or 
from ſome circumſtance attending the fact itſelf, as 
robbing a ſtranger, or an enemy, compared with 
committing it on a friend or 'benefactor ; yet the 
2 : 5 ' 4 9 25 L ; » 4 7 crime 
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crime is ſtill robbery, and the perſon who commirs 


it is a robber; though he ſhould pretend to have 


done it with a good deſign, or the world ſhould 
concur in calling him an honeſt man. | 
But I am aware of another objection which may 
be made to my doctrine, viz. admitting that the 
actions of men are the ſureſt evidence of their cha- 
racter, that this knowledge comes too late; that it 
is to caution us againſt a highwayman after he hath 


fired our houſe. 

To which I anſwer, that it is not againſt force, 
but deceit, which I am here ſeeking för armour z 
againſt thoſe who can injure us only \by obtain- 
ing our good opinion. If therefare I can inſtruct 
my reader from what ſort of perſons he is to with- 
hold this opinion, and inform him of all, or at 
leaſt the principal arts by which deceit proceeds tq 
ingratiate itſelf with us, by which he will be effec- 
tually enabled to defeat its purpoſe, I ſhall have 
ſufficiently ſatisfied the deſign of this eſſax. 
And here, the firſt caution I ſhall give him is 
againſt flattery, which TI am convinced no one uſes, 
without ſome deſign on the perſon flattered. I re- 
member to have heard of a certain nobleman, who, 
though he was an immoderate lover of receivin 
flattery himſelf, was ſo far from being guilty o 
this vice to others, that he was remarkably free in 
telling men their faults. A friend, who had his 


plundered us, 2th an incendiary, after he harh 


| Intimacy, one day told him; he wondered that he 


who loved flattery better than any man living, did 
not return a little of it himſelf, which he might be 
ſure would bring him back ſuch plentiful intereſt, 
To which he anſwered, though he admitted the 
juſtneſs of the obſervation, he could never think of 
giving away what he was ſo extremely covetous of. 
Indeed, whoever knows any thing of the nature of 
men, how greedy they are of praite, and how back- 
ward in beſtowing it on others; that it is a debt 
| 2 ſeldom 
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ſeldom paid, even to the greateſt merit, till we 
are compelled to it, may reaſonably conclude, that 
this profuſion, this voluntary throwing it away on 
thoſe who do not deſerve it, proceeds, as Martial 
ſays of a beggar's preſent, from ſome other mo- 
tive than generoſity or good-will. 

But, indeed, there are few whoſe vanity is ſo 
foul a feeder, to digeſt flattery, if undiſguiſed: it 
muſt impoſe on us, in order to allure us: before we 
can reliſh it, we mult call it by ſome other name; 
ſuch as, a juſt eſteem of, and reſpect for our real 
worth ; a debt due to our merit, and not a preſent 
to our pride. | 

Suppoſe it ſhould be really ſo, and we ſhould 
have all thoſe great or good qualities which are 
extolled in us; yet conſidering, as I have ſaid above, 
with what reluctance ſuch debts are paid, we may 
juſtly ſuſpect ſome deſign in the perion who 10 
readily and forwardly offers it to us. It is well ob- 
ſerved, that we do not attend, without uncaſineſs, to 
praiſes in which we have no concern, much leſs 
ſhall we be eager to utter and exaggerate the praiſe 
of another, without ſome expectation from it. 

A flatterer therefore is a juſt object of our diſ- 
truſt, and will, by prudent men, be avoided. 

Next to the flatterer is the protefior, who carries 
his affection to you {till farther ; and on a flight or 
no acquaintance, embraces, hugs, kiſſes, and vows 
the greateſt eſteem for your perſon, parts, and vir- 
tues. To know whether this friend is ſincere, you 
have only to examine into the nature of friendſhip, 
which is always founded either on efteem or gra- 
titude, or perhaps on both. Now eſteem, admit- 
ting every requiſite for its formation preſent, and 
theſe are not a few, is of very flow growth; it is 
an involuntary affection, rather apt to give us pain 
than pleaſure, and therefore meets with no en- 
couragement in our minds, which it creeps into by 
{mall and almoſt imperceptible degrees : _— 

| aps, 
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haps, when it hath got an abſolute poſſeſſion of 
us, may require ſome other ingredient to engage 
our friendſhip to its own object. It appears then 
pretty plain, that this muſhroom paſſion here men- 
tioned, owes not its original to eſteem. Whether 
it can poſſibly flow from gratitude, which may in- 
deed produce it more immediately, you will more 
eaſily judge: for though there are ſome minds 
whom no benefits can inſpire with gratitude; there 
are more, I believe, who conceive this affection with- 
out even a ſuppoſed obligation. If therefore you 
can- aſſure yourſelf it is impoſſible he ſhould im- 
agine himſelf obliged to you, you may be ſatisfied 
that gratitude is not the motive to his friendſhip. 
Seeing then that you can derive it from neither of 
thele fountains, you may well be juſtified in ſuſ- 
pecting its falſhood ; and if ſo, you will act as wiſe- 
ly in receiving it into your heart, as he doth who 
knowingly lodges a viper in his boſom, or a thief 
in his houſe, Forgive the acts of your enemies hath 
been thought the higheſt maxim of morality ; 
F --— op profeſſions of your friends, is perhaps the 
Wlleit. | fit 

The third character againſt which an open heart 
ſhould be alarmed, is a Promiſer, one who riſes 
another ſtep in friendſhip. The man who is wane 
tonly profuſe of his promiſes ought to ſink his cre- 
dit as much as a tradeſman would by uttering great 
number of promiſſory notes, payable at a diſtant 
day. The trueſt concluſion in both caſes is, that 
neither intend, or will be able, to pay. And as the 
latter moſt probably intends. to cheat you of your 
money, ſo the former at leaſt deſigns to cheat you 
of your thanks ; and it is well for you, if he hath 
no deeper purpoſe, and that vanity is the only evil 
paſſion to which he deſtines you a ſacrifice, | 
- I wauld not be here underſtood to point at the 
promiſes of political great men, which they are ſup- 
poſed to lie under a neceſſity of giving in * 
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abundance, and the value of them is fo well known, 
that few are to be impoſed on by them. The pro- 
feffor I here mean, is he who on all occaſions is 
ready, of his own head, and unaſked, to promiſe 
favours. This is ſuch another inſtance of generoſi- 
ty; as his who relieves his friend in diſtreſs, by a 
draught on * Aldgate pump. Of theſe there are 
ſeveral kinds , ſome who promiſe what they never 
intend to perform; others who promiſe what they 
are not ſure they can perform ; and others again, 
who promiſe ſo many, that, like debtors, being not 
able to pay all their debts, they afterwards pay 
none. | | 
The man who is inquiſitive into the ſecrets of 
your affairs, with which he hath no concern, is 
another object of your caution. Men no more 
defire another's ſecrets, to conceal them, than they 
would another's purſe, for the pleaſure only of 
Carrying it. | | 12 
Nor is a flanderer leſs wiſely to be avoided, un- 
leſs you chuſe to feaſt on your neighbour's faults, 
at the price of being ſerved up yourſelf at the tables 
of others: for perſons of this ſtamp are generally 
impartial in their abuſe. Indeed, it is not always 
ſible totally to eſcape them; for being barely 
— to them is a ſure title to their calumny ; but 
the more they are admitted to your acquaintance, 
the more you will be abuſed by them. 

I fear the next character I ſhall mention, may 
give offence to the grave part of mankind ; for 
whoſe wiſdom and honeſty I have an equal reſpect ; 
but I muſt, however, venture to caution my open- 
hearted reader againſt a ſaint. No honeſt and ſen- 
fible man will underſtand me here, as attempting 
to declaim againſt ſanctity of morals. The ſanctity 
I mean, is that which flows from the lips, and 


mines in the countenance. It may be ſaid, per- 


® A mereantile phraſe for a bad note. 
haps, 
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haps, that real ſanctity may wear theſe appearances ; 
and how ſhall we then diſtinguiſh with any certain- 


ty, the true from the fictitious ? I anſwer, that if 
we admit this to be poſſible, yet, as it is likewiſe 
poſſible that it may be only counterfeit, and as in 
fact it is ſo ninety nine times in a hundred, it is 
better that one real ſaint ſhould ſuffer a little un- 
juſt ſuſpicion, than that ninety nine villains ſhould 
impoſe on the world, and be enabled to perpetrate 
their villainies under this maſk. | 

Bur, to ſay the truth; a ſour, moroſe, ill-na- 
tured, cenſorious ſanctity, never is, nor can be 
ſincere. Is a readineſs to deſpiſe, to hate, and to 
condemn, the temper of a chriſtian ? can he who 

aſſes ſentence on the ſouls of men with more de- 
ight and triumph than the devil can execute it, 
have the impudence to end himſelf a diſciple 
of one who died for the ſins of mankind. Is not 
ſuch a ſanctity the true mark of that hypocriſy, 
which in many places of ſcripture, and particularly 
in the twenty third chapter of St. Matthew, is {6 
bitterly inveighed againſt. 

As this is a molt deteſtable character in ſociety ; 
and as its malignity is more particulasly bent againſt 
the beſt and worthieſt men, the ſincere and open- 
hearted, whom it perſecutes with inveterate envy 
and hatred, I ſhall take ſome pains in the ripping 
it up, and expoſing the horrors of its inſide, that 
we may all ſhun it; and at the fame time will 
endeavour ſo plainly to deſcribe its outſide, that we 
ſhall hardly be liable, by any miſtake, to fall into 
its ſnares. 

With regard then to the inſide (if I am allowed 
that expreſſion) of this character, the ſcripture- 
writers have employed uncommon labour in diſſec- 
ting it. Let us hear our Saviour himſelf, in the 
chapter above- cited. It deyours widows houſes; 


it makes its proſelytes two-fold more the chil- 


<: dren of hell; it omits the weightier matters of 
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<< the law, judgment, mercy, and faith; it ſtraing * 
« off a gnat, and ſwallows a camel; it is full of 
& extortion and exceſs.” St. Paul, in his fir 
Epiſtle to Timothy, ſays of them, „ That they 
« ſpeak lies, and their conſcience is ſeared with a 
& red hot iron.” And in many parts of the Old 
Teſtament, as in Job; „Let the hypocrite reign 
c not, leſt the people be enſnared:“ And Solo- 
mon in his Proverbs; „An hypocrite with his 
C mouth deſtroyeth his neighbour.” 

In theſe ſeveral texts, molt of the enormities of 
this character are deſcribed : but there is one which 
deſerves a fuller comment, as pointing at its very 
eſſence: I mean the thirteenth verſe of the twenty 
third chapter of Sr. Matthew, where Jeſus ad- 
dreſſes himſelf thus to the Phariſees : Hypo- 
<« crites; for ye ſhut up the kingdom of Heaven 
t apainſt men; for ye neither go in yourſelves, 
* neither ſuffer ye them that are entering to go in.” 
This is an admirable picture of ſanctified hypo- 
criſy, which will neither do good itſelf, nor ſuffer 
others to do it. But if we underſtand the text 
figuratively, we may apply it to that cenſorious 
quality of this vice, Which as it will do nothing 
honeſtly to deſerve reputation, ſo is it ever induſtri- 
ous to deprive others of the praiſes due to their vir- 
tues. It confines all merit to thoſe external forms 
which are fully particularized in ſcripture; of theſe 
it is itfelf a rigid obſerver; hence it muſt derive 
all honour and reward in this world; nay, and 
even in the next, if. it can impoſe on itſelf ſo far 
as to imagine itſelf capable of cheating the Al- 
mighty, and obtaining any reward there. | 


So is the Greek, which the tranſlators have miſtaken : 
they render it, frain at à gnat, i. e. ſtruggle in ſwallowing, 
whereas, in reality, the Greek word is, to ſtrain through à cul- 
lender; and the idea is, that though they pretend their conſciences 
are ſo fine, that a gnat is with difficulty ſtrained through them, 
yet they can, if they pleaſe, open. them wide enough to admit 


à camel. 
Now 
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Now a galley-ſlave, of an envious diſpoſition, 
doth not behold a man free from chains, and at his 
eaſe, with more envy than perſons in theſe fetters of 
ſanity view the reſt of mankind; eſpecially ſuch 
as they behold without them entring into the king- 
dom of Heaven. Theſe are indeed the objects of 
their higheſt animoſity, and are always the ſureſt 
marks of their detraction. Perſons of more 

neſs than knowledge of mankind, when they are ca- 
lumniated by theſe ſaints, are, I believe, apt to im- 
pute the calumny to an ignorance of their real cha - 
tacter; and imagine if they could better inform 
the ſaid ſaints of their innate worth, they ſhould 
be better treated by them; but alaſs, this is a 
total miſtake : the more good a ſanctified hypocrite 
knows of an open and an honeſt man, the more he 
envies and hates him, and the more ready he 1s to 
ſeize or invent an opportunity of detracting from 
his real merit. 

But envy is not their only motive of hatred to 
good-men ; they are eternally jealous of being feen 
through, and conſequently expoſed by them. A 
hypocrite in ſociety lives in the ſame apprehenſion 
with a thief, who lies concealed in the midſt of 
the family he is to rob: for this. fancies himſelf 
perceived when he is leaſt ſo; every motion alarms 

Fanz he fears he is diſcovered, and is ſuſpicious 
that every one who enters the room, knows where 
he is hid, and is coming to ſeize him. And thus, 
as nothing hates more violently than fear, many an 
innocent perſon, who ſuſpects no evil intended him, 
is deteſted by him who intends it. 

Now in deſtroying the reputation of a virtuous 
and good man, the 8 imagines he hath diſ- 
armed his enemy of all weapons to hurt him; and 
therefore this ſanctified hypocriſy is not more in- 
duſtrious to conceal its own vices, than to obſciire 
and contaminate the virtues of others. As. the 
buſineſs of ſuch a man's life is to procure ptaiſe, 
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by acquiring and maintaining aa undeſerved cha- 
racter; ſo is his utmoſt care employed to deprive 
thoſe who have an honeſt claim to the character 
himſelf affects only, of all the emoluments which 
would otherwiſe ariſe to them from it. 

The prophet Iſaiah ſpeaks of theſe people, where 
he ſays, © Woe unto them who call call evil good, 
« and good evil; that put darkneſs for light, and 
light for darkneſs, &c.” In his ſermon on which 
text, the witty Dr. South hath theſe words. De- 
& tration is that killing poiſonous arrow, drawn 
«* out of the devil's quiver, which is always fly in 
about, and doing execution in the dark: againſt 
„ which zo virtue is a defence, no innocence a ſecurity. 
« It is a weapon forged in hell, and formed by that 
1 27717 artificer and engineer, the devil; and none 
« but that great God, who knows all things, and 
can do all things, can protect the beſt of men 
« againſt it. | 

To theſe likewiſe Martial alludes in the follow- 
ing lines: 


Ut bene loquatur ſentiatque Mamercus, 
Efficere nullis, Aule, moribus paſſis. 


I have been ſomewhat diffuſive in the cenſorious 
branch of this character, as it is a very pernicious 
one; and (according to what I have obſerved) little 
known and attended to. I ſhall not deſcribe all its 
other qualities. Indeed, there is no ſpecies of miſ- 
chief which it doth not produce. For, not to men- 
tion the private villanies it daily tranſacts, moſt of 
the great evils which have affected ſociety, wars, 
murders, and maſſacres, have owed their original 
to this abominable vice; which is the deſtroyer of 
the innocent, and protector of the guilty ; which 
hath introduced all manner of evil into the world, 
and hath almoſt expelled every grain of good out 
of it, Doth it not attempt to cheat men into the 

purſuit 
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purſuit of ſorrow and miſery, under the appearance 
of virtue, and to frighten them from mirth and 
pleaſure, under the colour of vice, or, if you pleaſe, 
ſin? Doth it not attempt to gild over that poiſon- 
ous portion, made up of malevolence, auſterity, 
and ſuch curſed ingredients, while it embitters the 
delightful draught of innocent pleaſure with the 
nauſeous reliſh of fear and ſhame. 

No wonder then that this malignant curſed diſ- 
poſition, which is the diſgrace of human nature, 
and the bane of ſociety, ſhould be ſpoken againſt 
with ſuch remarkable bitterneſs, by the benevolent 
author of our religion, particularly in the thirty 
third verſe of the above cited chapter of St. Mat- 
thew. 

Ze ſerpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye eſ- 
cape the damnation-of bell? | | 

Having now diſpatched the inſide of this cha- 
racter, and, as I apprehend, ſaid enough to make 
any one avoid, I am ſure ſufficient to make a 
chriſtian deteſt it, nothing remains but to examine 
the outſide, in order to furniſh honeſt men with 
ſufficient rules to diſcover it. And in this we ſhall 
have the ſame divine guide, whom we have in the. 
former part followed. 

Firſt then, beware of that ſanctified appearance, 
% that whited ſepulchre, which looks beautiful 
& qutward, and is within full of all uncleanneſs. 
„ Thoſe who make clean the outſide of the plat- 

ter, but within are full of extortion and exceſs. 

. Secondly, Look well to thoſe ©* who bind heavy 
„ burdens, and grievous to be born, and lay them 
* on mens ſhoulders ; but they themſelves will not 
« move them with one of their fingers.” 

«. Theſe heavy burdens (ſays Burket) were coun- 

e fels and directions, rules and canons, : aulterities 
« and ſeverities, which the Phariſees introduced 
and impoſed upon their hearers.” "This requires 
no further comment: for, as I have before ſaith 

Vol. VIII. N thele 
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theſe hypocrites place all virtue, and all religion, 
in the obſervation of thoſe auſterities and ſeverities, 
without which the trueſt and pureſt goodneſs will 
never receive their commendation : but how diffe- 
rent this doctrine is from the temper of chriſtianity, 
may be gathered by that toral of all chriſtian mora- 
lity, with which Jeſus ſums up the excellent pre- 
cepts delivered in his divine ſermon : © Therefore 
% do unto all men as ye would they ſhould do 
* unto you: for ihis is the law and the prophets. 
Thirdly, Beware of all oftentation of virtue, 
- goodneſs, or piety. By this oftentation I mean 
that of the countenance and the mouth, or of ſome 
external forms. And this, I apprehend, is the 
meaning of Jeſus, where he lays, They do their 
« works to be ſeen of men,” as appears by the 
context; They make broad their phylacteries, 
« and enlarge the borders of their garments.” - 
Theſe phy lacteries were certain ſcrowls "of parch- 
ment, whereon were written the ten command- 
ments, and particular parts of the Moſaic law, 
which they oſtentatiouſly wore on their garments, 
thinking by that ceremony to fulfil the precept de- 
livered to thetn in a verſe of Deuteronomy, though 
they neglected to fulfil the laws they wore thus 
about them. 
Another inſtance of their oftentation was—— 
* making long prayers, 1. e. (ſays Burket) mak- 
* ing long prayers (or, perhaps, pretending to 
© make them) in the temples and ſynagogues for 
& widows, and thereupon perſuading them to give 
<.. bountifulls to: the corban, or the common trea- 
« ſure of the temple, ſome part of which was em- 
« ployed for their maintenance. Learn, 1. It is 
* no new thing for deſigning hypocrites to cover 
<< the fouleſt tranſgreſſion with the cloak of re- 
: 2 ligion. The Phariſees make long prayers a 
p cover for their covetouſneſs. 2. That to make 
7 * uſe of religion in policy for worldly * 
1H 40 e, 
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* fake, is the way to be damned with a vengeance 
“for religion ſake.” or 

Again ſays Jeſus “ in paying tithe of mint 
„% and aniſe and cummin, while they omit the 
* weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, 
« and faith.” By which we are not to underſtand 
(nor would I be underſtood fo to mean) any inhi- 
bition of paying the prieſt his dues; but, as my 
commentator obſerves, „an oftentation of a pre: 
„ ciſe keeping the law in ſmaller matters, and 
* neglecting weightier duties. They paid ty the of 
mint, aniſe, and cummin (i. e. of the minuteſt 
and moſt worthleſs things) but at the ſame time 
0 omitted judgment, mercy, and faith; that is, 
„ juſt dealing among men, charity towards the 
„poor, and faithfulneſs in their promiſes and 
& covenants one with another. This, ſays our 
* Saviour, is to ſtrain at a gnat, and ſwallow a 
„ camel: a proverbial expreſſion, intimating, that 
* ſome perſons pretend great niceneſs and ſcrupu- 
* Jjoſity about ſmall matters, and none, or but 
& little, about duties of the greateſt moment. 
* Hence, note, That hypocrites lay the greateſt 
*« ſtreſs upon the leaſt matters in religion, and 
“ place holineſs moſt in theſe things where God 
“places it leaſt.” Ye tythe mint, &c. but neglect 
the weightier matters of the law. This is in- 
% deed the bane of all religion and true piety, to 
prefer rituals and human inſtitutions before di- 
vine commands, and the practice of natural reli- 
„ gion. Thus to do is a certain ſign of groſs hypo- 
«6 criſy.” 

Nothing can, in fact, be more foreign to the na- 
ture of virtue, than oſtentation. It is truly ſaid of 
virtue, that, could men behold her naked, they 
would be all in love with her. Here it is implied, 
that this is a ſight very rare or difficult to come at; 
and, indeed, there is always a modeſt backwardneſs 
in true virtue to expoſe her naked beauty. She is 
S N 2 | con- 
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conſcious of her innate worth, and little deſirous of 
expoſing it to the public view. It is the harlot 
Vice who conſtantly! endeavours to ſet off the 
charms ſhe counterfeits, in order to attract men's 
applauſe, and to work her ſiniſter ends by gaining 
their admiration and their confidence. 

I ſhall mention but one ſymptom more of this 
hy pocriſy; and this is a readineſs to cenſure the 
faults of others. Judge not, ſays Jeſus, leſt you 
« be judged.” - And again; © Why beholdeſt 
* thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, but 
* conſidereſt not the beam that is in thine own 
„eye?“ On which the abovementioned commen- 
tator rightly obſerves, That thoſe who are moſt 
& cenſorious of the leſſer infirmitics of others, are 
% uſually moſt notoriouſly guilty of far greater fail- 
«ings themſelves.” This ſanctified ſlander is, of 
all, the moſt: ſevere,” bitter, and cruel; and is fo 
eafily diſtinguiſhed from that which is either the 
effect of anger or wantonneſs, and which 1 have 
mentioned before that I ſhall dwell no longer upon 
It. 8 

And here I ſhall diſmiſs my character of a ſanc- 
tified hypocrite, with the honeſt wiſh which Shake- 
ſpeare hath launched forth againſt an execrable vil- 
lain: 


— That Heaven would put in every honeſt hand a 
whip, 


To laſh the raſcal naked through the world. 


TT have now, I think, enumerated the principal 
methods by which deceit works its ends on eaſy, 
credulous, and open diſpoſitions ; and have endea- 
voured to point out the ſymptoms by which they 
may be diſcovered : but while men are blinded by 
vanity and felf-love, and while artful hypocriſy 
knows how to adapt itſelf to their blindfides, and to 
humour their paſſions, it will be difficult for _— 

an 
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and undeſigning men to eſcape the ſnares of cun- 
ning and impoſition ; I ſhall therefore recommend 
one more certain rule, and which, I believe, if 
duly attended to, would, in a great meaſure, ex- 
tirpate all fallacy out of the world; or mult at leaſt 
ſo effectually diſappoint its purpoſes, that it would 


ſoon be worth no man's while to aſſume it, and the. 


character of knave and fool would be more appa- 
rently (what they are at preſent in reality) allied, or 
united. | | | | 

This method is, carefully to obſerve the actions 
of men with others, and eſpecially with thoſe to 
whom they are allied in blood, marriage, friend- 
ſhip, profeſſion, neighbourhood, or any other con- 


nection: nor can you want an opportunity of doing 


this; for none but the weakeſt of men would raſhly 
and madly place a confidence which may very ma- 
terially affect him in any one, on a ſlight or no ac- 
quaintance. 

Trace then the man propoſed to your truſt, into 
his private family and neareſt intimacies. See whe- 
ther he hath acted the part of a good ſon, brother, 
huſband, father, friend, maſter, ſervant, &c. If he 
hath diſcharged theſe duties well, your confidence 
will have a good foundation; but if he hath be- 
haved himſelf in theſe offices with tyranny, with 
cruelty, with infidelity, with inconſtancy, you may 
be aſſured he will take the firſt opportunity his 
intereſt points out to him, of exerciſing the ſame 
ill talents at your expence. | 

J have often thought mankind would be little 
liable to deceit (at leaſt much leſs than they are) if 
they would believe their own eyes, and judge of 
men by what they actually fee them perform to- 
wards thoſe with whom they are molt cloſcly con- 
need : whereas, how common is it to perſuade 
ourſelves, that the undutiful, ungrateful fon, the 
unkind, or barbarous brother ; or the man who is 
void of all tenderneſs, honour, or even humanity, 
Is | N 3 0 
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to his is wiſe or children, ſhall nevertheleſs become a 
fincere and faithful friend! but how monſtrous a 
beliet 1s it, that the perſon whom we find incap- 
able of diſcharging the neareſt duties of relation, 
whom no ties of blood or affinity can bind; nay, 
who is even deficjent in that goodneſs which inſtinct 
infuſes into the brute. creation; that ſuch a perſon 
ſhould have a ſufficient ſtock of virtue to ſupply 
the arduous character of honour and honeſty. This 
is a credulity ſo abſurd, that it admits of no aggra- 
- yation, 

Nothing indeed can be more unjuſtifiable to our. 
prudence, than an opinion that the man whom we 
ice act the part of a villain to others, ſhould on ſome 
minute change of perſon, time, place, or other cir- 
cumſtance, behave like an honeſt and juſt man to 
ourſelves, I ſhall not here diſpute the doctrine of 
repentance, any more than its tendency to the good 
of ſociety; but as the actions of men are the beſt 
index to their thoughts, as they do, if well attended 
to and underſtood, with the utmoſt certainty demon- 
ſtrate the character; and as we are not ſo certain of 
the ſincerity of the repentance, I think we may with 
juſtice ſuſpect, at leaſt ſo far as to deny him our 
confidence, that a man whom we once knew to be 
a villain, remains a villain ſtill. 

And now let us ſee whether theſe obſervations, 
extended a little further, and taken into public life, 
may not help us to account for ſome phenomena 
which have lately appeared in this hemiſphere : for 
as a man's good behaviour to thoſe with whom he 
hath the neareſt and cloſeſt connection is the beſt 
aſſurance to which a ſtranger can truſt for his honeſt 
conduct in any engagement he ſhall enter into with 
him; ſo is a worthy diſcharge of the ſocial offices 
of a private ſtation, the ſtrongeſt ſecurity which a 
man tan give of an upright demeanour in any pub- 
lic truſt, if his country ſhall repoſe it in him; and 
we may be well A that the moſt popular 

| ſpeeches, 
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ſpeeches, and moſt plauſible pretences of one of 
a different character, are only gilded inares to de- 
hade us, and to ſacrifice us, in ſome manner or 
other, to his own ſinifter purpoſes. It is well ſaid 
in one of Mr. Pope's letters; How ſhall a man 
t“ love five millions, who could never love a ſingle 
% perſon?” If a man hath more love than what 
centers in himſelf, it will certainly light on his chil- 
dren, his relations, friends, and neareſt acquain- 
tance. If he extends it farther, what is it leſs than 
general philanthropy, or love to mankind ? Now as 
a good man loves his friend better than a common 
acquaintance ; ſo philanthropy will operate ſtronger 
towards his own country than any other : but no 
man can have this general philanthropy who hath 
not private affection, any more than he who hath 
not ſtrength ſufficient to lift ten pounds, can at the 
ſame time be able to throw a hundred weight over 
his head. Therefore the bad ſon, huſband, father, 
brother, friend; in a word, the bad man in private 
can never be a ſincere patriot. 

In Rome and Sparta I agree it gl otherwile : 


as 

for there patriotiſm, by education, bedame a part of 
the character. Their children were Hurſed in pa- 
triotiſm, it was taught them at an age when reli- 
ion in all countries is firſt inculcated. And as we 
ſee men of all religions ready to lay down their lives 
for the doctrines of it (which they often do not 
know, and ſeldom have conſidered) ſo were theſe 
Spartans and Romans ready with. as implicit faith 


to die for their country; though the private morals 


of the former wete very depraved, and the- latter 

were the public robbers of mankind. | 
Upon what foundation their patriotiſm then 
ſtood, ſeems pretty apparent, and perhaps there can 
be no ſurer, For I apprehend, if twenty boys 
were taught from their infancy to believe, that the 
Royal-Exchange was the kingdom of Heaven; and 
conſequently inſpired with a ſuitable awe for it; and 
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laſtly, inſtructed that it was great, glorious, and 
god- like to defend it; nineteen of them would 
afterwards chearfully ſacrifice their lives to its de- 
fence, at leaſt, it is impoſlible that any of them 
would agree, for a paultry reward, to ſet it on fire; 
not even though they were rogues and. highway- 
men in their diſpoſition, But it you were admitted 
to chuſe twenty of ſuch diſpoſitions at the age of 
manhood, who had never learnt any thing of its, 
holineſs, contracted any ſuch awe, nor imbibed any, 
ſuch duty, I believe it would be difficult to bring 
them to venture their lives in its cauſe ; nor ſhould 
I doubt, could I perſuade them of the ſecurity of 
the fact, of bribing them to apply the firebrand to 
any part of the building I pleaſed. 

But a worthy citizen of London, without borrow- 
ing any ſuch ſuperſtition from education, would 
ſcarce be tempted by any reward, to deprive the city 
of ſo great an ornament, and what is ſo uſeful and 
neceſlary to its trade; at the ſame time to endanger 
the ruin of thouſands, and perhaps the deſtruction 
of the whole, 

The application ſeems pretty eaſy, that as there 
is no ſuch paſſion in human nature as patriotiſm, 
conſidered abſtractedly, and by itſelf, it muſt be in- 
troduced by art, and that while the mind of man 
is yet ſoft and ductile, and the unformed character 
ſuſceptible of any arbitrary impreſſion you pleaſe 
to make on it: or, ſecondly, it muſt be founded 
on philanthropy, or univerſal benevolence ; a paſſion 
which really exiſts in ſome natures, and which is ne- 
ceſſarily attended with the excellent quality above- 
mentioned: for as it ſeems granted, that the man 
cannot love a million who never could love a ſingle 
perſon; ſo will it, I apprehend, appear as certain, 
that he who could not be induced to cheat or tq 
deſtroy a ſingle man, will never be prevailed on to 
cheat or to deſtroy many millions. | 

{ | Thus 
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Thus I have endeavoured to ſhew the ſeveral 
methods by which we can N to get any in- 
ſight into the characters of thoſe with whom we 
converſe, and by which we may fruſtrate all the 
cunning and deſigns of hypocriſy. Theſe methods 
] have ſhewn to be three-fold, viz. by the marks 
which nature hath imprinted on the countenance, 
by their behaviour to ourſelves, and by their be. 
haviour to others. On the firſt of theſe I have 
not much inſiſted, as liable to ſome incertainty 
and as the latter ſeem abundantly ſufficient to ſe- 
cure us, with proper caution, againſt the ſubtle de- 
vices of hypocriſy, though ſhe be the moſt cunning 
as well as malicious of all the vices which have ever 
corrupted the nature of man. 

But however uſeleſs this treatiſe may be to in- 
ſtrut, I hope it will be at leaſt effectual to alarm 
my reader ; and ſure no honeſt undeſigning man 
can ever be too much on his guard againſt the hy- 
pocrite, or too induſtrious to expole and expel him 
out of ſociety, | | 
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Majores nuſquam rbonci; juveneſque, ſeneſque, 
Et pueri naſum rhinocerotis habent. artial. 


In Engliſh, 


No town can ſuch a gang of critics ſhow, 
Even boys turn up that noſe they cannot blow, 


Y a record in the cenſor's office, and now in 
my cuſtody, it appears, that at a cenſorial 
inquiſition, taken Trice/mmo gto. Eliz. by one of my 
illuſtrious predeceſſors, no more than nineteen cri- 
tics were enrolled in the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter ; whereas at the laſt inquiſition _ 
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by myſelf, 23. Geo. 2di. the number of perſons 
claiming a right to that order, appears to amount 
to 276302. 

This immenſe encreaſe is, I believe, to be no 
otherwiſe accounted for, than from the very blame- 
able negligence of the late cenſors, who have, in- 
deed, converted their office into a mere ſinecure, 
no inquiſition, as I can find, having been taken 
ſince the cenſorſhip of Iſaac Bickerſiaffe, Eſq. in 
the latter end of the reign of Queen Anne. 

To the ſame neglect are owing many encroach- 
ments on all the other orders of the ſociety. That 
of gentlemen in particular, I obſerve to have great- 
ly increaſed, and that of ſharpers to have decreaſed 
in the ſame proportion within theſe few years. 

All theſe irregularities it is my firm purpoſe to 
endeayour at reforming, and to reſtore the high 
office with which IT am inveſted to its ancient uſe 
and dignity. This, however, muſt be attempted - 
with prudence and by ſlow degrees: for habitual 
and inyeterate evils are to be cured by flow altera- 
tives, and not by violent remedies. Of this the 

emperor Pertinax will be a laſting example, 
* This worthy man,” (ſays Dion Caſſius) “ periſh- 
« ed by endeavouring too haſtily to reform all the 
% evits which infeſted his country, He knew not, 
et it ſeems, though otherwiſe a man of very great 
« knowledge, that it is not ſafe, nor indeed poſ- 
« ſible, to effect a reformation in too many mat- 
< ters at once. A rule which, if it holds true in 
private life, is much more ſo when it is applicd 
to thoſe evils that affect the public 
I thought it, therefore, not prudent, in the hurry 
of my above inquiſition to make any exceptions, 
but admitted all who offered to be enrolled; This 
is a method which I ſhall not purſue hereafter, be- 
ing fully reſolved to enquire into the qualifications | 


of ev Yretender, 
every p a 
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And that all perſons may come prepared to prove 
their right to the order of critics, I ſhall here ſet 
down thoſe ſeveral qualifications which will be in-. 
ſiſted on before any will be admitted to that high 
honour. In doing this, however, I ſhall ſtriftly 
purſue the excellent rule 1 have cited, and ſhall act 
with moſt perfect moderation; for I am willing to 
throw open the door as wide as I can, fo that as few 
as poſſible may be rejected. 
It is, I think, the ſentiment of QuinRilian, that 
no man 13 capable of becoming a critic on a 
great poet, but he who is himſelf a great poet. 
This would, indeed, confine the critics on poetry, 
at leaſt, to a very ſmall number; and would, in- 
deed, ſtrike all the antients, except only Horace 
and Longinus, off the roll; of the latter of whom, 
though he was no poet, Mr. Pope finely fays, 


Thee, great Longinus, all the nine inſpire, 
And bleſs their critic with a poet's fire. 


But with reſpe& to ſo great a name as that of 
Quinctilian, this rule appears to me much too 
rigid. It ſeems, indeed, to be little leſs ſevere 
than an injunction that no man ſhould criticize on 
cookery but he who was himſelf a cook. 

To require what is generally called learning in a 
critic, is altogether as abſurd as to require gemus. 
Why ſhould a man in this caſe, any more than in 
all others, be bound by any opinions but his own r 
Or why ſhould he read by rule any more than eat 
by it? If I delight in a ſlice of bullock's liver or of 
— "0 why ſhall I be confined to turtle or ta 

wift ? 
The only learning, therefore, that I Inſift 
is, that my critic be able to read; and this is fure< 
ly very reaſonable : for I do not ſee how he can 
otherwiſe be called a reader; and if I include every 
reader in the name of critic, it is ſurely very juſt 
| | to 
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to confine every critic within the number of rea- 

ders. | 

Nor do I only require the capacity of reading, 
but the actual exerciſe of that capacity; 1 do here 
ſtrictly forbid any perſons whatever to paſs a defini- 
tive ſentence on a book before they have read at leaſt 
ten pages in it, under the penalty of being for ever 
rendered incapable of admiſſion to the order of 
critics. 

Thirdly, all critics who, from and after the firſt 
day of February next, ſhall condemn any book, 
ſhall be ready to give ſome reaſon for their judc - 
ment: nor ſhall it be ſufficient for ſuch critic to 
drivel out, I don't know nat I, but all that [ 
« know is, I don't like it.” Provided, neverthe- 
leſs, that any reaſon how fooliſh or frivolous ſoever, 
ſhall be allowed a good and full juſtification ; ex- 
cept only the words poor ſtuff, wretched ſtuff, bad 
uf, ſad ftuff, low ſtuff, pauliry fiuff. All which 
ſtuffs I do for ever baniſh from the mouths of all 
critics. 


Provided alſo, that the 1 Clauſe do 


extend only to ſuch critics as openly proclaim their 
cenſures; for it is our intention, that all perſons 
ſhall be at liberty to diſlike privately, whatever 
book they pleaſe, without underſtanding, or read- 


ing one word of it, any thing therein or hereiy 


contained to the contrary notwitſtanding. 
But as it is reaſonable to extend this power of 

judging for themſelves, no farther in this caſe of 
"Criticiſm, than it is allowed to men in ſome others, 
I do here declare, that I ſhall not, for the future, 
admit any males to the office of criticiſm -till they 
be of the full age of cighteen, that being the age 
when the laws allow them to have a capacity of dil- 
oling perſonal chattles: for, before that time, they 
0: only the power of diſpoſing of themſelves in 
the trifling article of marriage. Females, perhaps, 
I ſhall admit ſomewhat carlier, provided they be 
; | | eicher 


a 
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either witty or handſome, or have à fortune of five 
thouſand pound and upwards. UNeniel 
Together with childhood, I exclude: all other 
civil incapacities z and here I mean not only legal, 
but real lunatics, and ideots. In this number I in- 
clude all perſons who, from the whole tenour of, 
their conduct, appear to be incapable of diſcerning. 
good from bad, right from wrong, or wiſdom from 
folly, in any inſtance Whatever. 
There are again ſome perſons whom I ſhall admit. 
only to a partial exerciſe of this office; as, for in- 
ſtance, rakes, beaux, ſharpers, and fine ladies, are 
ſtrictly forbidden, under penalty of perpetual ex- 
cluſion, to preſume to criticiſe on any..works of te- 
ligion, or morality. All lawyers, phyſicians, ſur- 
geons, and apothecaries, are ſtrictly forbidden to 
paſs any judgment on thoſe authors who attempt 
any reformation in law, or phy ſic. Officers of ſtate, 
and would-be officers of ſtate, (honeſt men only 
excepted,) with all their attendants, and dependents, 
their placemen, and would-be placemen, pimps, 
ſpies, paraſites, informers, and agents, are forbid- 
den, under the penalty aforeſaid, to give their opi- 
nions of any work in which the good of the king- 
dom, in general, is deſigned to be advanced ; bur 
as for all pamphlets which anywiſe concern the-greas 
cauſe of Woodall Out, and Takeall In, Eſqs. full 
liberty. is left to both parties, and the one may 
univerſally cry up, and commend, and the other 
may univerſally cenſure and condemn, . as. uſual, 
All critics offending againſt this clauſe, are to be 
deemed infamous, and their ſeveral criticiſms are 
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hereby declared to be entirely void, and of none 
No author is to be admitted into the order of cri- 
tics, until he hath read over, and underſtood, Ari- 

ſtotle, Horace, and Longinus, in their original 


language; nor then without a teſtimonial that he 
Vol. VIII. O hath 
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hath — well of ſome living author beſides 


himſe 

Laſtly, all perſons are forbidden, under the penal- 
ea we hi 2 2 diſpleaſure, to preſume to criticiſe 
| thoſe works with which we ourſelves 
fall think = r to oblige the public; and any 
perſon who Fore ſume to offend in this particu- 
lar, will not Grily be be expunged from the roll of cri- 
tics, but will be degraded from any other order 
to which he ſhall belong and his name will be 

forchwith entered! in the records of Grub: ſtreet, 
ALEXANDER DRAWCANSIR, 
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Numb. 4. Tueſday January 14. 


w—— Nanmm cujuſdam Atlanta dacamus: 


Atbiopem Cygnum : par uam extortamque puellam 
Europen. Canibus pigris ſcabieque vetuſta 
Levibus, et ficce lambentibus ora lucerne, 
Nomen erit Pardus, Tigris, Leo; fi quid 3 
uod fremat in terris violentius.——— 
Juv. Sat. vill. 


NE may obſerve,” fays' Mr. Locke, in 
all languages, certain words, that, if they 
q 18 examined, will be found, in their firſt original, 
and their appropriated uſe, not to ſtand for any 
« clear and diſtinct ideas.“ Mr. Locke gives us 
the inſtances of wiſdom, glory, grace, Words 
* which are frequent enough (ſays he} tin every 
man's mouth; but if a great many of thoſe who 
< uſe them, ſhould be aſked what they mean by 
them, they would be at a ſtand, and not know 
< what to anſwer : a plain proof, that though they 
© have learned thoſe ſounds, and have them ready 


© at their tongue” s end; yet there are' no deter- 
* mined 


— 
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© mined ideas laid up in their minds, which are 
© to be expreſſed to others by them.“ 

Beſides the ſeveral cauſes by him aſſigned of the 
abuſe of words, there is one, which, though the 
great philoſoper hath omitted it, ſeems to have con- 
tributed not a little to the introduction of this en- 
ormous evil. This is that privilege which divines 
and moral writers have aſſumed to themſelves of 
doing violence to certain words, in fayout of their 
own hypotheſes, and of uſing them in a ſenſe often 
directly contrary to that which cuſtom (the abſolute 
lord and maſter, according to Horace, of all the 
modes of ſpeech) hath allotted them. | 

Perhaps, indeed, this fault may be ſeen in ſome- 
what a milder light, (and I would always fee the 
blemiſhes of ſuch writers in the mildeſt.) It may 
not, perhaps, be ſo juſtly owing to any deſigned 
oppoſition to cuſtom as a total ignorance of it. An 
ignorance which is almoſt inſeparably annexed to a 
collegiate life, and which any man, indeed, may 
venture to own without bluſhing. | 

But whatever may be the cauſe of this abuſe. of 
words, the conſequence is certainly very bad : for 
whilſt the author and the world receive different 
ideas from the ſame words, it will be pretty difficult 
for them to comprehend each other's meaning ; and 
hence, perhaps, it is that ſo many gentlemen and 
ladies have contracted a general odium to all works 
of religion or morality; and that many others 
have been readers in this way all their lives with- 
out underſtanding what they read, conſequently 
without drawing from it any practical uſe. 0 

It would, perhaps, be an office very worthy the 
labour of a good commentator to explain certain 
hard words which frequently occur in the works of 
Barrow, Tillotſon, Clark, and others of this kind, 
Such are heaven, hell, judgment, righteouſneſs, ſin, 
dc. All which, it is reaſonable to believe, are at 
preſent very little underſtood. 

O 2 Inſtead, 
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"Inſtead, however, of undertaking this taſk my- 
ſelf, at leaſt, at preſent, I ſhall apply the reſidue 
of this paper to the uſe of ſuch writers only. I 
ſhall here give à ſhort Gloſſary of ſuch terms as are 
at preſent greatly in uſe, and ſhall endeavour to fix 
to each thoſe exact ideas which are annexed to every 
of them in the world; for while the learned in col- 
leges do, as I apprehend, conſider them all in a very 
different light, their labours are not meh to do 
much ſervice to the polite part of mankind. 


A modern Gloſſary. 


NEIL. The name of a woman, REY 

| of a very bad one. 

10 rioR A laughing ſtock. It means like- 

| wile a poor fellow, and in general an object of 

contempt. 

BEAR. A country 1 ; or, indeed, any 
animal upon two legs that doth not make 4 
handſome bow. 

BEAUTY. The qualification with which women 
generally go into keeping. 

BEAU. With the 1 5 A before 4 means a 

reat favourite of all women. 

B UTE. A word implying. plain-dealing and 

ſincerity; but more eſpecially. applied to a par 


loſopher. 91 _ 4 
L Any ſtick of wood with a head to 
CAFTAIN. it, and a piece of black rib- 
band upon that head, 


CREATURE. A quality expreſſion of low con- 
'rempt, properly confined only to the mouths of 
ladies who are right honourable. 

CRITIC. Like omo, à name common to all 
human race. 


F ©- „ . id 3V 21 LI of 
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COXCOMB. A word. of | reproach, and yet, at 

the ſame time, ſignitying all chat is moſt com- 
mendable. 

DAMNATION. A term aunt” to the 
theatre; though ſometimes more largely applied 
to all works of invention. 

DEATH. The final end of man; as well of the 
thinking part of the body, as of all the r 
parts. 


DRESS. The principal accompliſhmens of men 


and women. 
DULNESS. A word- applied by! all. writers to the: 
wit and humour of others. 


EATING. A ſcience. 


FINE. An adjective of a very peculiar kind, de- 
ſtroying, or, at leaſt, leſſening the force of the 
ſubſtantive to which it is joined : as fine gentle- 
man, fine lady, fine houſe, fine cloaths, fine 
taſte; — in all which fine is to be under od f in a 
ſenſe ſomewhat ſynonymous with uſeleſs. 1 

FOOL. A complex idea, compounded of pover- 

ty, honeſty, piety, and ſimplicity. 


GALLANTRY. Fornication and adultery. 


GREAT. Applied to a thing, ſignifies bigneſs ; 
when to a man, often littleneſs, or meanneſs. 

GOOD. A word of as many different ſenſes as 
the Greek word Exe, or as the Latin Ago: for 
which reaſon it is but little uſed by the polite. 

HAPPINESS. Grandeur. 

HONOUR. Duelling. 

HUMOUR. Scandalous lies, cumbling and dane- 

ing on the rope. ä 

JUDGE. A Id 

JUSTICE. : n old woman. LOT 

8 The name of four dates in every 
pac] 

KNOWLEDGE. In general, means knowledge 


of the town, as this is, indeed, the only kind 
of 
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of knowledge ever ſpoken * in the polite 


world. 

LOVE Aw Pedantry. 128 * 

VE. A word properly applied to our h 
in particular kinds. of food ; ſametimes _ 
phorically ſpoken of the favourite objects of all 
our appetites, | 

MARRIAGE. A kind of traffic carried on be- 
tween the two ſexes, in which both are conſtantly 
endeayouring to cheat each other, and both arg 
commonly loſers in the end, 

MISCHIEF. ' Fun, ſport, or paſtime, 

MODESTY. Aukwardneſs, ruſticity. 

NO BODY. All the people in Great-Rrigain, ex- 
cept about 1200. 

NONSENSE. Philoſophy, eſpecially the philoſo- 
Phical writings of the antients, and more eſpe- 
cially of Ariſtotle. 

OPPORTUN! ITY. The ſeaſon of cuckoldom. 

PATRIOT. A candidate for a place at court. 

POLITICS, - The art of getting ſuch a place. 

PROMISE. Nothing. 

RELIGION, A word of no meaning; bur which 
ſeryes as a bugbear to frighten children with. 
RICHES. The only thing upon earth that is real- 

ly valuable, or deſirable, 

ROGUE, A man of a different party from 

RASCAL, yourſelf, * 

SERMON. A fleeping; doſe. 

SUNDAY. The beſt time for playing at cards. 

SHOCKING. An epithet which fine ladies apply 
to almoſt every thing. It is, indeed, an inter- 
jection (if I may ſo call it) of delicacy. | 

TEMPERANCE, Want of ſpirit. | 


TASTE. The preſent whim of the town, . 


ever it be. 
TEASING.. Advice; chiefly that of a buſband, 


Ile. VE. ; Subjects 5 diſcourſe. 


WII. 
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WIT. Prophaneneſs, indecency, immorality, ſcur- 
rility, mimickry, buffoonry. Abuſe of all good 
men, and eſpecially of the clergy. po 

WORTH. Power. Rank. Wealth. 

WISDOM. The art of acquiring all three. 

WORLD. Your own acquaintance. 125 
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Numb. 8. Tueſday January 28. 
Ambubaiarum collegia, pharmacopolæ, 
Alendici, mini, balatrones ; hoc genus 


—_7 


. Hor, 


A mctley mixture! in long wigs, in bags, | 
Is filks, in crapes, in garters, and in rags, 
Dunciad. 


HE following is a literal copy of the fr 
ment nts: 2 in my ſixth paper. In A 
language it was originally writ, is impoſſible to de- 
termine. To determine this would be, indeed, to 
aſcertain who theſe Robinhoodians were; a point, 
as we ſhall ſhew in our comment, of the utmoſt 
difficulty. From the apparent difference in the ſtyle, 
and ſpelling of the tranſlation, it ſeems to have 
been done into Engliſh by ſeveral hands, and pro- 
bably in diſtant ages. I have placed my con- 
— concerning ſome doubtful words, at the 
* om of the page, without venturing to diſturb 
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75 ns e cunſarning relid gin and 
gubermint, Baule by the Rabin vnd ani. 


March 8. 1781. 


HIS evenin the queſtin at the Robinhood 

was, Whether relidgin was of any youſe to a 

<1 ; baken + bifor mee To'mmas Whytebred, 

baker 

James Skotchum, barber, ſpak as floweth : Sir, 

I ham of upinion, that relidgin can be of no youſe 
to any mortal ſole; bycauſe as why, relidgin is no 
youſe to trayd, and if relidgin be of no youſe to 
trayd, how ist it is youſefool to ſoſyaty. Now no bo- 
dy can deny but that a man maye kary on his trayd 
very wel without relidgin; nay, and better two, 
for then he maye wurk won day in a wik mor than 
at preſent; whereof no body can ſaye but that 
ſeven is mor than fix : beſides, if we haf no relid- 
"gin we ſhall 'baf no Fan and that will be 
a grate ſavin to the ſoſyaty; and it is a makſum 9 
in trayd, that a peny ſav'd is a peny got. Where- 
of The end of this ſpeech ons to be 
-wanting, as doth the beginning of the next. 
— 5556 different opinion from the learned gentle- 
man who ſpoke firſt to the queſtion : firſt, I deny 
that trade can be carried on without religion; for 
how often is the ſanction of an oath neceſſary in 
Contracts,! and how can we have oaths without re- 
ligion? As to the gaining one day in ſeven, which 
the gentleman ſeems to lay much ſtreſs upon, I do 
admit it to be an argument of great force; but I 
queſtion, as the people have been long uſed to idle- 
neſs on that day, whether it would be eaſy to make 


Perhaps impertinent. 

think this ſhould be read talen, and the baker's being in- 
* on his trade occaſioned the corruption. 

70 Read parſorg. | : 5 Read maxim. 
them 
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them work upon it; and, conſequently, if they 
had no churches to go to, whether they would not 
reſort to ſome worſe place? As to the expence of 
parſons, I cannot think it is prejudicial to the ſo- 
ciety in general; for the parſons are members of 
this ſociety; and whether they who do but little, 
or others who do nothing at all for their livelihood, 
poſſeſs their revenues, is a matter of no manner of 
concern to the public. Indeed, what the gentle- 

man ſays concerning the Dutch, I ſhall own is high- 
ly to the honour of thoſe induſtrious — — and 
1 queſtion not but if religion was to interfere with 

ö any branch of our trade, there is ſtill ſo much good 
ſenſe left in this nation, that we ſhould preſently 
ſacrifice the ſhadow to the ſubſtance. But though 

ſome inſtances ſhould occur, in which religion may 

'be- prejudicial, it cannot be fairly argued from 
thence, that religion is therefore of no uſe to the 
ſociety; and till — can be proved, I ſhall not give 

my vote for its abolition, But at preſent 
Hammer down. ; | 
Mr. Mac Flouriſh, ſtudent. I ſhall with grate 
reedineſs undertake that toſk upon my ſeel.— Sir, 
the queeſtion, as I tak it, is, whether relegion be 
of any uſe to ſociety ? And, fir, this is a queeſtion 
- of that degnity, that grete emportance, that when 
I conſeder the matter of wheech I am to ſpeke, the 

- degnity of the odience before whom I am to ſpeke, 
. when I reflee& on the ſmallneſs of my own abeeli- 
ties, weel may I be ſtruck; with the greeteſt awe 
and reveerence : for, ſir, neither Demoſthenes, nor 
Eſchines, nor Cecero, nor Hortenſuis, ever handled 
:a more emportant queeſtion: and, fir, ſhould any 
.thing meſbecoming drop from me on this grate oc- 
caſion, though your candour, your beneevolence, 
might encline you to extend an unmeerited atten- 
tion, yet, ſir, theſe walls, theſe ſtones, theſe boards, 
; theſe very bracks, withute ears, withute a tongue, 
would tacitly expreſs their endeegnation, Sir, it 
is 
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is a queeſtion, that whoever hath rede hiſtory, or 

deeved at all into the oxceelent myſtery of politics, 

muſt confees, that all the grete pheeloſophers, 
ts, oraters, hiſtorians hammer doton 

Mr. Ocurry, folicitor. Upon my ſhoul, I am 
very ſorry now that the rules of this grate ſociety 
forced the laſt very learned gentleman to fit down 
before he told us his opinion; but, whatever it be, 
Jam after being of the ſaame. It is very true upon 
my ſhoul, what he faid, that it is a very great 
queſtion, and I do not well know fether I under- 
ſtand it as yet, or no: but this I think, that if re- 
ligion be a great hurt to the nation, I cannot for 
my ſhoul ſee where the good of it is. This I 
know very well, that there is a very good religion 
in Ireland, and they do call it the Roman Catholic 
religion, and I am of it myſelf, though I dont very 
well know what it is. There is ſomething about 
beads and maſſes, and patty noſters, and ivy marys, 
and I will fight for it as long as I am alive, and 
longer. And upon my ſhoul I will tell you a 
good ings if you are afraid of your own religion, 
you may ſend for ours, for I know it will come; 
for father Patrick Ocain did tell me, he would 
bring it along with him. Nay, he tould me, that 
he had brought it hither before he did come him- 
Ff. [At which there was a laugh. ] 

Mr. Giles Shuttle, weaver.—I hope no gentle- 
man vill treat this thing as a jeſt, whereof I thinks, 
it to be a very great matter of earneſt. Whereof 
dont much underſtand your ſpeech making fort 
of work, but this I thinks, that I am as a good 
judge of theſe fort of matters, for I am worth a 
hundred pounds, and owes no man a farthing. 
Whereof I thinks, I am as good a man as another: 
for why ſhould not any other man have as much 
ſenſe as a gentleman ? I thinks I knows ſomething 
of trade, that to be ſure, is the main article in 
every trading nation, whereby —— Here m | 
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firſt paper was broke off. The ſecond is as fol- 
lows : 

| Queſtion. Whether infinite power could make 
the world out of nothing ? 

The ſpeakers to this queſtion were Mr. Thomas 
Tinderbox, the chandler; Mr. George W hite, 
boatſwain's mate; Mr. Edward Peacock, victual- 
ler; Mr. Buge, the ſhoemakey; Mr. Goole, the 
taylor; Mr. Halt, the maker of pattins; and one 
great ſcholar, whoſe name I do not know. 

It was urged on the behalf of infinite power, 
that we have no very adequate idea of it. That 
there are many things which we ſee are, and yet we 
cannot, with any great certainty, tell how they 
came to be, That ſo far from our reaſon being 
able to comprehend every thing, ſome wiſe men 
have doubted, whether we do, with certainty, com- 
prehend any thing. That whatever we may think 
we know, we do not know how we think. That 
either every thing was made by ſomething, out of 
nothing, or elſe nothing made every thing, either 
of ſomething or nothing. And, laſtly ; that 
power might more reaſonably be ſuppoſed 
to create every thing, out of nothing, than no power 


at all could be ſuppoſed to make every thing out of 


any Ahing. 

On the contrary, it was well ar that nothing 
can be made out of nothing, for, ex nib, O no- 
thing is fit. That every day's experience muſt con- 
vince us of this ; that, by infinite power, we only 
meant a very great degree of power ; but that, if 
the thing to be done be not the ſubject of power, 
the ſmalleſt degree will be equal to the greateſt. 
And it was urged with great force of wit and elo- 

uence, by Mr. Gooſe, that the beſt taylor, and 
the worſt, were alike unable to make a coat with- 
out materials. That, in this caſe, a taylor with 
Infinite power, would be in the ſame condition with 
a taylor who had no power at all. And F fo ſmall 
a thing 
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a thing as a coat could not be made out of no- 
thing, how could ſo large a thing as the world be 
cut out of the fame no materials? The ſcholar 
gave a very good anſwer to what had been offered 
concerning our ignorance of infinite power, and 
ſaid, If he had no adequate idea of it, it was a 
cauſe of diſbelieving it; for, as reaſon was to 
be judge of all things, what was not the object of 
reaſon, ought to be rejected by it. He admitted, 
that there were fome things which did exiſt, and 
that we did not as yet know, the manner in which 
they came to exiſt ; but it did not follow that ſuch 
cauſes were above the reach of human reaſon, be- 
cauſe ſhe had not yet diſcovered them, for, he 
made no doubt, but that this ſociety, by means of 
their free enquiry after truth, would, in the end, 
diſcover the whole; and that the manner in which 
a man was made, would be no more a myſtery 
ro ——7 than it is to the preſent age, how they 
make a pudding. He concluded with ſaying, that 
ſome very wiſe and learned men, who lived near 
three thouſand years ago, had aſſerted that the 
world had exiſted from all eternity, which opinion 
ſeemed to ſolve all difficulties, and was, as it ap 
peared, highly agreeable to the ſentiments of the 
whole ſociety. 
Queſtion. Whether, in the opinion of this ſo- 
ciety, - the government did right in — | 
Here ends this valuable fragment, on which J 
ſhall give my comment in my next paper. 
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Numb. 9. Saturday February 1. 


Dic quibus in terris et eris mibi magnus Apollo. 
. V1RG... 


Tell in what clime theſe people did appear, 
And you ſhall be the laureate of next year, 


T will be a very difficult matter to fix with any 
certainty, at what place, and amongſt what 
people, the Robin - hood ſociety was held, as we have 


not the leaſt light to gueſs from what language the 


fragment which now remains to us, was originally 
tranſlated. Two things may be averred, that this 
ſociety was held in ſome country . where the people 
were extremely free ; and, ſecondly, that it was in 
a country, where that part of the community, 
which the French called Ja Canaille, was at the head 
of public affairs. | a 
rom the latter of theſe circumſtances, it ap- 
pears that theſe Robinhoodians cannot be placed 
der the Egyptians; for Diodorus Siculus, ſpeak- 
theſe people, tells us, that, Whereas in 

all democracies great injury is done to the ſtate 
by the populace interfering in the public councils, 
<« the Egyptians very ſeverely puniſhed theſe arti- 
«* ficers who preſumed to meddle with matters of 
„government “.“ | | 2.9 
Nor can I ever believe, that the queſtion, whe- 
ther religion was of any uſe to the ſociety, would 
ever have been ſupported amongſt a people ſo high- 
ly devoted to fuperſtition, that religion was indeed 
foundation of their civil ſociety. Nr 

6 1 


® Diod. Sic. fol. 68. Edit. Rhod. Hannor. Hadre 3} ra 
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The ſame objection will recur againſt placing 
this ſociety in Athens: for though Pericles, in his 
ſpeech to the Athenians, recorded in Thucydides, 
compliments his countrymen with being all politi- 
cians, Among us,” ſays he, even the me- 
ce chanics are not inferior to their fellow citizens in 
e political knowledge *.” Yet in a country where 
Socrates was put to death, for attempting an in- 
novation in religious matters, it is hard to believe 
that the dregs of the people would have been per- 
mitted to have queſtioned the very firſt principles 
of all religion with impunity. 

And this objection will, I apprehend, hold like- 
wiſe againſt all other ſtates, not only thoſe which 
we call civilized, but even the Tartars, Goths, 
Vandals, and Picts, &c. from the time they are re- 
corded in hiſtory. None of theſe having been found 
without their deities, and without a very ſtrong per- 
ſuaſion of the truth of ſome religion or Ser 
And ſo far were they all from doubting whether 
religion was of any uſe, or, as the fragment hath it, 
youſe to the ſociety, that they carried the images 
of their gods with them to war, and relied upon 
their favours and aſſiſtance for ſucceſs in all affairs. 
To fy the truth, the only people now upon 
earth, among whoſe anceſtors I can ſuppoſe ſuch 
an aſſembly to have been held, are the inhabitants 
of a certain tract of land in Africa, bordering on 
the of Good Hope, commonly known ' unto 
us e name of the Hottentots. Io 

I am, however, well aware that there are many 
objections to this opinion. Firſt, that theſe 'Hot- 
tentots are ſuppoſed not to have any knowledge of 
religion at all, nor ever to have heard the name of 
the divinity ; whereas it appears manifeſtly that the 
Robinhoodians had ſome Kind of religion even eſta- 


+ Thucyd. lib. ii. c. 40. Kai irigny; webs dea THappirugy 
. 7. X. | 
bliſhed 
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bliſhed in their country, and that the name of G 
was at leaſt known among them, | 

It is unneceſſary to obſerve, hkewiſe, that the 
members of this ſociety had more of the uſe of 
letters, and were better ſkilled in the rules of ora- 
tory than the Hottentots can be conceived to have 
been: for as to the ſpeech of Mr. Mac Flouriſh, 
as well for the matter as for the eloquence of it, it 
might be ſpoken with great applauſe in many of 
our politeſt aſſemblies. | 

Upon the whole, therefore, I muſt confeſs my- 
ſelf intirely at a loſs in forming any probable con- 
jecture as to what part of the earth theſe Robin- 
hoodians inhabited; not being able to trace the 
leaſt footſteps of them in any hiſtory I have ever 
ſeen a 


As to the time in which they flouriſhed, the frag- 
ment itſelf will lend us ſome little aſſiſtance. It 
is dated 1 51; which figures, I make no doubt, 
ſhould be all joined together, and then the only 
doubt will be what æra this reckoning begun. 

And here, I think, there can be no doubt, but 
that the æra intended was that of the general flood 
in the time of Noah, and that the Robinhoodians 
were ſome party of thoſe people, who are ſaid, after 
the diſperſion at Babel, to have been ſcattered over 
the face of the earth, - | 

Thoſe imperfe& notions of religion which they 
appear to have entertained, admirably well agree 
with this opinion: for it is very reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe that ſuch immediate interpoſitions of provi- 
dence, or, to ſpeak more adequately, ſuch denuncia- 
tions of divine vengeance, as were exemplified in 
che deluge, and the diſperſion at Babel, could ſcarce 
be ſo immediately eradicated as not to leave ſome 
little impreſſion, ſome ſmall ſparks of religious 
veneration in the grand-children and great-grand- 
children of thoſe who had been ſpectators of ſuch 
dreadful ſcenes; as, on the other hand, both ſacred 

and 
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and profane hiſtory aſſures us, that theſe ſparks. were 
very faint, and not ſufficient to kindle any true de- 
votion among them, 

Again, as "the fragment very plainly appears to- 
have been tranſlated by ſeveral hands, ſo may we 
very reaſonably infer that it was tranſlated out of 
as many various languages : Another: reaſon to fix 
the date of this aſſembly ſoon after the aboyeinen- 
tioned diſperſion. 

Laſtly, the name of Robinhood puts the matter 
beyond all doubt or queſtion; this word being, as 
a learned ety mologiſt obſerved to me, clearly de- 
rived from the Tower of Babel: for firſt Robin 
and Bobin are allowed to be the ſame word; the 
firſt ſyllable then is Bob, change o into a, which; is 
only a metatheſis of one vowel for another, and 
you have Bab; then ſupply the termination el in- 
ſtead of ing (for both are only terminations) and 
you have clearly the word Babel. 

4 h in hood, it is known to be no letter at 

therefore an etymologiſt may there place 
what letter he pleaſes, and why not a t as well as 
any other. Then change the final d into an r, and 
you have toor, which hath a better pretence, than 
the known word tor to ſignify tower. — Thus, by 
a few inconſiderable changes, the Robin-hood and 
Babel- Tower, appear to be one and the ſame word. 

Two objections have been made to the great an- 
tiquity of this fragment; the firſt is, that Ireland 
is mentioned in it, which, as Camden and others 

would make us believe, was not peopled till many 
ages after the æra I have above mentioned: but 
theſe learned men are certainly in a miſtake; for I 
am well aſſured that ſeveral Iriſh' beggars, whoſe 
anceſtors were 1 in the wars of the laſt 
century, are after having now in their poſſeſſion the 


title · deeds of their ſaid eſtates from long before the 
times of Noah. 
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The other objection is, that the Dutch are like- 
wiſe mentioned in the fragment, a people, as they 
are generally ſuppoſed, of a much later riſe in the 
world than the period of time which I have endea- 
voured to aſſign to this ſociety. 

To this I anſwer, that though that body of 

le, who threw off the Spaniſh yoke in the time 
of the Duke of Alva, are extremely modern, yet 
are the Dutch themſelves of very great antiquity, 
as hath been well proved by the learned Goropius 
Becanus from the hiſtory of Herodotus. 

That hiftorian tells us, that one of the Aſſyrian 
kings being deſirous to diſcover who were the moſt 
ancient people, confined two children, a boy and a 
girl, till they were at the age of maturity, without 
ſuffering either of them to hear one articulate 
ſound ; having determined, I know nor for what 
reaſon, that whatever language could claim their 
firſt word, the people ſpeaking that language ſhould 
be deemed the moſt ancient. 

The word which was firſt pronounced by one of 
them was Beker, which in the Phoenician tongue 
ſignifies bread : the Phoenicians were therefore con- 
cluded to have been the firſt planters of mankind, 

Under this miſtake the world continued many 
ages, till at laſt the learned Goropius diſcovered 
that the word Beker, which in the Phcenician tongue 
ſignifies bread, did in the Dutch language ſignity a 
baker, and that before bread was, a baker was. Er- 
ge, &c. | | 

And here I cannot help obſcrving, that this 
. Quotation, as it proves the antiquity of the Dutch, 
fo it proves the great antiquity of bakers, to whoſe 
honour we may likewiſe read in Diodorus, that Iſis 
the wife of Ofyris was immortalized among. the 
Egyptians, for having taught them the art of bak- 
ing. 
Succeeding ages being unwilling to aſcribe fo 
great an honour to a woman, transferred it from 

Vol. VIII. P her 
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her to her huſband, and called him Bacchus, or, as 
it is more commonly by modern authors writ, Bak- 
kus, and Bakus, which being literally done into 
Engliſh by the change of the Latin termination, 
is Baker. 

Indeed, it is very reaſonable to imagine that be- 
fore the invention of cookery, the bakers were held 
in the higheſt honours, as the people derived from 
their art the greateſt dainty of which their ſimple 
taſte gave them any idea. And the great eſteem, 
in which cookery is held now, may very well ac- 
count for the prefergnce given to bakers in thoſe 
early ages, when theſe were the only cooks. 

But if none of theſe reaſons ſhould be thought 
ſatisfactory, to fix, with any abſolute certainty, the 
exact æra of this aſſembly, the following conclu- 
ſions muſt be, I think, allowed by every reader. 
_. Firſt, that ſome religion had a kind of eſtabliſh- 
ment amongſt theſe people. 5 

Secondly, That this religion, whatever it was, 
could not have the leaſt ſway over their morals or 
practice. | 

Thirdly, That this ſociety, in which the firſt 

rinciples of religion and government were de- 
bated, was the chief aſſembly, in this country, and 
Mr. Whitebread, the baker, the greateſt man in it. 

And laſtly, I think it can create no manner of 
ſurpriſe in any one, that ſuch a nation as this hath 
been long ſince ſwept away from the face of the 
earth, and the very name of ſuch a people ex: 
punged out of the memory of man. 
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Numb. 10. Tueſday February l. 


Alt noſtri proavi Plautinos et numeros, et 
Laudavere ſales ; nimium patienter utrumque, 
Ne dicam ſtulte, mirati. 


Modernized. 


In former times this taſtleſs, filly wn 
Too fondly prais d Tom D'Urfey and Tom Brawn. 


— 
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HE preſent age ſeems pretty well agreed in 
T an opinion, that the utmoſt ſcope and end 
of reading is amuſement only ; and fuch, indeed, 
are now the faſhionable books, that a reader can 
propoſe no more than mere entertaimnent, and it 
is ſometimes very well for him if he finds even this 
in his ſtudies. 3 

Letters, however, were ſurely intended for a 
much more noble and profitable purpotfe than this. 
Writers are not, I preſume, to be confidered as mere 
jack-puddings, whoſe buſineſs it is only to excite 
laughter : this, indeed, may fometimes be inter- 
mixed, and ſerved up, with graver matters, in or- 
der to titillate the palate, and to recommend whole- 
ſome food to the mind ; and, for this purpoſe, it 
hath been uſed by many excellent authors : © for 
** why (as Horace ſays) ſhould nor any one pro- 
* mulgate truth with a. ſmile on his countenance ? 
* Ridicule, indeed, as he again intimates, is com- 
% monly a ſtronger and better method of attack- 
ing vice, than the ſeverer kind of fatire.” 

When ' wit and humour are introduced for ſuch 
good purpoſes, when the agreeable is blended with 


che uſeful, then is the writer faid to have ſucceeded 
in every point, Pleaſantry, (as the ingenious au- 


thor of Clariſſa ſays of a ſtory) fhouſd be made 
ol Ts... 


laughing into the world. 


have been to ridicule all ſobriety, modeſty, decen- 
* 
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only the vehicle of inſtruction; and thus romances 
themſelves, as well as Epic Poems, may become 
worthy the peruſal of the greateſt of men: but 
when no moral, no leſſon, no inſtruction is con- 
veyed to the reader, where the whole deſign of the 
compoſition is no more than to make us laugh, the 
writer comes very near to the character of a buf. 
foon; and his admirers, if an old Latin proverb 
be true, deſerve no great compliments to be paid to 
their wiſdom. | | 
After what I have here advanced, I cannot fairly, 
I think, be repreſented as an enemy to laughter, or 
to all thoſe kinds of writing that are apt to pro- 
mote it. On the contrary, few men, 1 believe, do 
more admire the works of thoſe great maſters who 
have ſent their fatire (if I may ule the expreſſion) 
uch are that great 
Triumvirate, Lucian, Cervantes, and Swift. Theſe 
authors I ſhall ever hold in the higheſt degree of 
eſteem; not indeed for that wit and humour alone 
which they all ſo eminently poſſeſt, but becauſe 
they all endeavoured, with the utmoſt force of 
their wit and humour, to expoſe and extirpate thoſe 
follies and vices which chiefly prevailed in their ſe- 
veral countries. 
I I would not be thought to confine wit and hu- 
mour to theſe writers, Shakeſpeare, Moliere, and 
ſome other authors, have been bleſſed with the ſame 
talents, and have employed them to the fame pur- 
poſes. There are ſome, however, who, though 
not void of theſe talents, have made ſo wretched 2 
uſe of them, that, had the conſecration of their la- 
bours been committed to the hands of the hangman, 
no good man would have regretted their loſs : nor 
am I afraid to mention Rabelais, and Ariſtophanes 
himſelf in this number. For, if I may fpeak my 
opinion freely of theſe two laſt writers, and of their 
works, their deſign appears to me very plainly to 


cy. 


: 
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cy, virtue and religion, out of the world. Now 
whoever reads over the five great writers firſt 
mentioned in this paragraph, muſt either have a 
very bad head, or a very bad heart, if he doth 
not become both a wiſer and a better man. 

In the exerciſe of the mind, as well as in the 
exerciſe of the body, diverſion is a ſecondary con- 
fideration, and deſigned only to make that agree- 
able, which is at the ſame time uſeful, to ſuch 
noble purpoſes as health and wiſdom. But what 
ſhould we ſay to a man who mounted his chamber 
hobby, or fought with his own ſhadow for his amuſe- 
ment only? how much more abſurd and weak 
would he appear, who ſwallowed poiſon becauſe 
it was ſweet? 

How differently did Horace think of ſtudy from 
our modern readers? 


Quid verum atgue decens ruro et rogo, et omnis in hoc 
ſum ; 
Condo et compono, que mox depromere poſſim. 


Truth and decency are my whole care and en- 
* quiry. In this ſtudy I am entirely occupied; 
„ theſe I am always laying up, and fo diſpoſing, 
* that I can at any time draw forth my ſtores for 
my immediate uſe.” The whole epiſtle indeed, 
from which I have paraphraſed this paſſage, is a 
comment upon it, and affords many uſeful leſſons 
of philoſophy. 

When we are employed in reading a great and 
good author, we ought to conſider ourſelves as 
ſearching after treaſures, which, if well and regu- 
larly laid up in the mind, will be of uſe to us on 
ſundry occaſions in our lives. If a man, for in- 
ſtance, ſhould be overloaded with proſperity or ad- 
verſity, (both of which caſes are liable ro happen 
to us) who is there ſo very wiſe, or ſo very fooliſh, 
that, if he was a maſter of Seneca and Plutarch, 

P 3 coulil 
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ſeſſed it, will puzzle his reader very much if he 
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could not ſind great matter of comfort and utility 
from their doctrines? I mention theſe rather than 


Plato and Ariſtotle, as the works of the latter are 
not, I think, yet completely made Engliſh; and, 
conſequently, are leſs within the reach of moſt of 
my countrymen. 

But, perhaps, it may be aſked, will Seneca or 


Plutarch make us laugh ? perhaps not ; bur if you 
are not a fool, my worthy friend, which I can hardly 
with civility ſuſpect, they will both, (the latter eſ- 
.pecially) pleaſe you more than if they did. For 


my own part, I declare, I have not read even Lu- 
cian himſelf with more delight than I have Plu- 
tarch; but ſurely it is aſtoniſhing, that ſuch ſcriblers 
as Tom Brown, Tom D'Urfy, and the wits of our 
age ſhould find readers, whilſt the writings of ſo 
excellent, ſo entertaining, and ſo voluminous an 
;uthor as Plutarch remain in the world, and, as I 
apprehend, are very little known. 

The truth I am afraid is, that real taſte is a qua- 
lity with which human nature is very flenderly 


. gifted. It is indeed ſo very rare, and ſo little 


known, that ſcarce two authors have agreed in 
their notions of it; and thoſe who have endea- 


voured to explain it to others, ſeem to have ſuc- 


ceeded only in ſhewing us that they knew it not 


. themſelves. If I might be allowed to give my 


own ſentiments, I ſhould derive it from a nice 
harmony between the imagination and the judg- 


ment; and hence perhaps it is, that ſo few have 


ever poſſeſſed this talent in any eminent degree. 


Neither of theſe will alone beſtow it; nothing is 


indeed more common than to ſee men of very 
bright imaginations, and of very accurate learning 
(which can hardly be acquired without judgment) 
who-are-entirely devoid of taſte; and Longinus, 
who of all men ſeems moſt exquilitely to have pol- 


ſhould 


2, 
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ſnould attempt to decide, whether imagination ot 
judgment ſhine the brighter in that inimitable critic · 

But as for the bulk of mankind, they are clearly 
void of any degree of taſte. It is a quality in 
| which they advance very little beyond a ſtate of in- 

fancy. The firſt thing a child is fond of in a book, 
is a picture; the ſecond is a ſtory; and the third a 
jeſt. Here then is the true Pons Aſinorum, which 
very few readers ever get over. 

From what I have ſaid, it may perhaps be 
thought to appear, that true taſte is the real gift 

of nature only; and if ſo, ſome may aſk, to what 
purpoſe have I endeavoured to ſhow men that they 
are without a bleſſing, which it is impoſſible for 
them to attain ? 

Now, though it is- certain that to the higheſt 
conſummation of taſte, as well as of every other 
excellence, nature muſt lend much aſſiſtance ; yet 
= is the power of art almoſt of itſelf, or at 

ſt with only ſlender aids from nature; and to ſay 
the truth, there are very few who have not in their 
minds ſome ſmall ſeeds of taſte, ** All men (ſays 
& Cicero) have a ſort of racit ſenſe of what is right 
or wrong in arts and ſciences, even without the 
« help of arts.” This ſurely it is in the power of 
art very greatly to improve. That molt men 
therefore proceed no farther than as I have above 

declared, is owing either to the want of any, or 
(which is perhaps yet worſe) to an improper edu- 
cation. 121 1 | 
- --I ſhall, probably, therefore, in a future paper, A 
endeavour to lay down ſome rules by which all | 
men may acquire, at leaſt, ſome degree of taſte. 4 
In the mean while, I ſhall, (according to the me- 
thod obſerved in innoculation) recommend to my 
- readers, as a preparative for their receiving my in- | 
ſtructions, a total abſtinence from all bad books. 7 
I do therefore moſt earneſtly intreat all my young 
readers, that they would cautiouſly avoid ihe per- 
9 P 4 uſal 
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uſal of any modern book till it hath firſt had the 
ſanction of ſome wiſe and learned man; and the 
ſame caution I propoſe to all fathers, mothers, and 


guardians. 
« Evil communications corrupt good manners,” 


is a quotation of St. Paul from Menander. Evil 
books corrupt at once both our manners and our taſte, 


„ —— — 
_— 
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Numb. 17. Saturday February 29. 
Credite, Poſteri. Hos. 
Let poſterity take my word for il. 


T is a common expreſſion with hiſtorians, 

„That ſuch and ſuch facts will hardly be be- 
<< lieved by poſterity ;” and yet theſe facts are de- 
livered by them as undoubted truths, and very often 
affirmed upon their own knowledge. 

But, what is much more aſtoniſhing, many of 
thoſe very inſtances, which are repreſented as diffi- 
cult articles of truth by future ages, did moſt pro- 
bably paſs as common occurrences at the time 
when they happened, and might ſeem ſcarce wor- 
thy of any notice to the generality of people who 
were eye-witneſies to the tranſattions. 

The cardinal de Retz, after relating the almoſt 
incredible diſtreſs of the then queen of 'England, 
who was likewiſe the daughter of France, , and had 
not credit at Paris for a faggot to warm herſelf in 
the month of January, proceeds thus: Nous 
« avons horreur, en liſant les hiſtoires de lachetez 
0 moins monſtreuſes que celle-la; & le peu de ſen- 


** timent que je trouvais dans la plupart des eiprits 


* fur ce fait m'a oblige de faire, je crois, j.us de 


* mille fois cette reilexion ; que Ra les du 


6 a - 
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* paſsẽ touchent ſans comparaiſon plus les hom- 
* mes que ceux de leurs ſiecles. Nous nous ac- 
* coutumons A tout ce que nous voions; & je 
« vous ai dit quelquefois, que je ne ſais fi le con- 
e ſulat du cheval de Caligula nous auroit autant 
« ſurprit que nous nous Pimaginons.” *©* We are 
© ſhocked, in reading hiſtory, at many leſs ſcanda- 
© lous inſtances than this; and the little impreſſion 
which I obſerved this made in the generality of 
mens minds at that time, hath cauſed this re- 
flection to recur to me a thouſand times. That 
the examples of former ages do beyond all com- 
pariſon more ſenſibly affect us, than thoſe of our 
own times. Cuſtom blinds us with a kind of 
glare to thoſe objects before our eyes, and I have 
often doubted whether we ſhould have been as 
much ſurpriſed at Caligula, when he made his 
horſe a conſul, as we are apt to imagine we ſhould 
have been.” 9 | | | 
I can with truth declare, that I have a thouſand 
times reflected on the judicious diſcernment of 
this uncommon obſervation ; the juſtice and excel- 
lence of which ! will endeavour to illuſtrate to my 
reader, by taking once more a ſurvey of that opi- 
nion, which poſterity may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to 
entertain of the preſent times; and as I have for- 
merly ſhewn that they will probably in ſome in- 
ſtances believe much more than ourſelves, ſo in 
others, it is altogether as probable, that they will 
believe leſs. | 
Without further preface, then, let us ſuppoſe 
ſome great and profound critic, in the fortieth 
century, undertaking to comment on thoſe hiſtori- 
cal materials relating to this kingdom, with which 
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that age may poſſibly furniſh him; and in what 


manner may we conceiye him more likely to write 
than in the following? (93 
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Hftratt from Humphrey Newmixon*s obſervations on 
: 211000008 hiftory of Great- Britain. 


* * .* Ss R * * R \#* * 
„„ e. 


Deſunt multa. 


FINHOUGH it is impoſſible to deliver any 
thing with great certainty of thoſe fabulous 
Ages, which a little preceeded the time, when uni- 
verſal ignorance began to overſpread the face of the 
earth; and more eſpecially prevailed in this iſland, 
till che reſtoration of learning, which firſt began in 
the thirty ſixth. century; ſome few monuments of 
antiquity have however triumphed over the rage of 
Barbariſm, which may ſerve us to confute the hor- 
rid forgeries of that Legendary, Geoffry Bechard, 
who wrote about the year 3000. 

This Geoffry writing of the year 1751, hath the 
following words: Ihe Inglis hat ſet temps ware 
* {oe dicted to gamein, ſoe that ſeverl off the grate 
menn yaus'd to mak yt thee ſoal biſens off thayr 
© lifs ; hand knot unli thee meſſirs, butt alſo theyre 
ems yous'd to ſpind a hole dais, hand knits hatt 
thayr cartes. Les ems auſſi bien aſs meſſirs 
© cheept-thayre Tafſemble forr thatt propos, hat 
* whitch les fems hat perdus mundoy quelle thayres 

meſſirs cop koontri for get.“ : | 
So far this biſhop, who was reputed to be one of 
the moſt learnedimen of his age, | quia legire & /cri- 
Giro petebat, ſays a cotemporary author; but thoſe 
. who. contend the moſt for his learning, will be 
zahle, I am afraid, to ſay but little for his honeſty ; 
ſinee all muſt allow that he was either deceived 
himſelf, or hath endeavoured to deceive” his rea- 
ders: for I have now by me a record of undoubted 
antiquity, by which it appears, that all kinds of 
2ganng were, within a very few years before this 
| period, 
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period, of which this Geoffry writes, abſolutely 
prohibited under the ſevereſt penalties. This law 
might indeed be infringed by ſome of the loweſt of 
the people; and there is ſome reaſon to think it 
was ſo; for in a ſpeech of George the good, de- 
livered from the throne in that very year 1751, a 
ſevere execution of the laws in this reſpect is re- 
commended to the magiſtrate. 

But that the great men, as the biſhop ſays, ſhould 
fly thus in the face, not only of thoſe laws which 
they themſelves made, but of their ſovereign too, 
is, too incredible to be impoſed even on children. 

Again, here is a reflection not only on the great 
men, but on the great ladies of thoſe times, Who 
are repreſented in a light, which I ſhall not affront 
the preſent virtuous and prudent matrons, their 
great grand-daughters in the ſeventieth deſcent, by 
mentioning. But how inconſiſtent is this character 
with what we find in the writings of Sir Alexan- 
der Drawcanfir, the only annaliſt of whoſe works 
any part hath deſcended to us, who in one of his 
annals or journals, acquaints us, that there was 
not a ſingle lady in his time married, who was not 
poſſeſſed of every qualification to make the mar- 
riage ſtate happy? | 

The ſame authority is ſufficient to contradict 
the abſurd account which this Geoffry gives in ano- 
ther place of the ladies of thoſe days; where he 
ſays that women of the firſt quality uſed to make 
nightly riots in their own houſes. One paſſage is 
ſo ridiculous, that I cannot omit it. The ladies of 
St. James's pariſh, ſays he, uſed to treat their com- 
pany with Drums; and this was thought one of 
their moſt elegant entertainments ; ſome copies, I 
know, read Drams, but the former is the true read- 
ing, nor would the latter much cure the abſurdity. 

A learned critic indeed of my acquaintance” fu- 
ſpects, that the above paſſage is corrupt, and pro- 
. Poles, inſtead of St. James's, to 8 
an 
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and inſtead of Drum, to read Dram; and then he 
ſays the above account will agree with a record of 
that age, by which it appears, that the women of 
St. Giles's pariſh, were notoriouſly addicted to 
dram · drinking at that time. And as for the word 
Lady, he urges, that it did not then, as it doth 
now, ſignify a woman of great rank and diſtinc- 
tion, but was applied promiſcuouſly to the whole 
female ſex ; to ſupport which he produces a paſſage 
from Sir Alexander Drawcanſir, where the wife of 
a low mechanic is called a lady of great merit. 
Another legend recorded by our Geoffry, is ſufF- 
cient of itſelf to deſtroy his credit, He tells us, 
that a herd of bucks uſed to frequent all the public 
places; nay, he ſays, that two or three ſuch ani- 
mals, would ſometimes venture among ſeveral thou- 
ſands of gentlemen and ladies, and put them all 
into confuſion and diſorder. This is a very ſcan- 
dalous reflection on the gentlemen of thoſe days; 
but it is at the ſame time ſo incredible, that it needs 
no refutation. | 1 
The truth I believe is, that the biſhop was a weak 
and credulous man, and very eaſily impoſed upon; 
eſpecially in thoſe matters with which his function 
Pome him from being well acquainted. Whar 
e writes of their theatrical entertainments is be- 
yond all meaſure ridiculous. De vurſt a nite of le 
play, (ſays he) d'author was a put a de ſtake fur 
on de theatre ſtage, dare des criticats dey palt at 
him, hyeſs him, catadecall him ; off, off him, vor 
too dree heures. Dis be dam playe. Des criticats 
be de a perentice, klarque, boo, buccuk and ga- 
mambler. | 
Now I will refer it to any one whether the hiſto- 
rian can be conceived here to write of a civilized 
people, and ſuch the Britons are allowed on all 
ands to have been at that time. | 
Monſieur de Belle Lettre in his Metange Criti- 
que, which he publiſhed in the year 3892, 9 
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the whole hiſtory of this Geoff-y as a romance; 
and, indeed, what is recorded in it concerning dogs, 
ſeems ſufficiently to favour this opinion. At this 
time, ſays Bechard, the chief learning among thoſe 
people, was among the dogs. Learned was then 
a common epithet to ſeyeral-of the canine ſpeeches, 
and a great diſpute was for a long time carried on 
between a French and Engliſh individual of this 
ſpecies. We know not in whoſe favour it was de- 
termined ; but it is agreed on all hands, that the 

ueſtion was, which was the moſt learned of the 
two. The hiſtorian adds, that ſeveral of the moſt 
eminent writers/were of the canine kind ; and were 
univerſally called fad dogs.“ 

The biſhop concludes his hiſtory with theſe words. 
Monſtr. incred ten touſand pip. ſiffi nit. up got zee 
ooſtryche tap tonnobus, is pregados. dat zocurn 
hypor hoperad abun, idelonycus quinto pur zin in- 
mus fi fadon-addilic  /- 

Which is fo ridiculous a ſuppoſition, that I ſhall 
leave it with the reader without. any remark. 


_y 
8 


Ky * 


N umb. 21. Saturday, March 14. 


Eft miſerorum, ut malevolentes fint atque invideant 
bonis. \ PLAUTUS. 


It is a miſerable ſtate to be malevolent and 10 envy good 
OE ; 


| | SHALL publiſh the following letter with the 

ſame deſign, that the Spartans expoſed drunken 
men, to the view of their 5 5 Examples may 
perhaps have more advantage over precepts, in 


* « Sad is ſynonymous with grave, wiſe. The judges were 
8 formerly ſad men of the law.” 


teach · 
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teaching us to avoid what is odious, than in im- 
pelliag us to purſue what is amiable. If the rea- 
der will peruſe it with attention, he will, I con- 
ceive, diſcover in it a very uſeful moral; of which 
I ſhall give no further hint, than by deſiring the 

reader not to be offended at the contradictions that 


occur in it. 


Mx. CExson, 


HEN I firſt read the name of Axylus to a 
letter in your paper, though I eaſily per- 
ceived the writer to be a flly fellow, I little gueſt 
who was the individual perſon; but in his ſecond 
performance he hath been pleaſed to acquaint me 
who he is. | | 

This fellow, fir, you are to know, I have em- 
ployed every means in my power to perſecute, ever 
fince I was acquainted with him; not becauſe he 
1s a fool (for I have no fixed quarrel with ſo nu- 
merous a body) but becauſe he is in reality a good 
man. 

Tau will perhaps think this a very ſtrange con- 
feſſion; and ſo it would be, if there was any poſ- 
ſibility of your gueſſing from whom it came; but 
I have the ſatisfaction to be aſſured, that thongh 
] am actually known both to you, and to your 
friend Axylus, I ſhall be the laſt perſon in the world 
to whom either of you will impute the character [ 
ſhall here lay open. I well know that I paſs upon 
you both, and a thouſand other ſuch wiſe people, 
for one of the beſt and worthieſt men alive : for, 
as a late orator at the Robinhood ſaid, he had 
the honour to be an atheiſt;” fo I, fir, have the 
honour to be a moſt profound hypocrite. By which 
means I have univerſally obtained a good character, 
and perhaps a much better than what the filly Axy- 
lus hath acquired by really deſerving it: for, as 


Plato remarks in the ſecond book of his . 
| | | ne 
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the juſt man and the unjuſt man are often reti - 
procally miſtaken by mankind; and do frequently 
paſs in the world the one for the other. The rea- 
ſon of which, as I take it, and as he in Plato in- 
deed intimates, is, that the former are for the 
moſt part fools, and the latter are men of ſenſe. 

If I could fo far prevail, however, as to deprive 
this Axylus of all the praiſe which he receives from 
his actions, and to ſhew him in an opprobrious light 
to the world, I might perhaps be contented, andy 
wiſh him ill no longer. And yet I am not poſitive 
that this would be the caſe: for what amends can 
it make to a man who ſees his miſtreſs in bis ri- 
val's arms, that the world in general are perſuaded 
that he himſelf alone enjoys —. or could all the 
flattery of his courtiers, and all the Te- deums of 
his prieſts, ſatisfy Lewis the fourteenth, and pre- 
vent His envying the Duke of Marlborough. I 
am well apprized that the reputation of goodneſs 
is all which I aim at, and is all which a wiſe man 
would deſire, notwithſtanding which, I am con- 
vinced that praiſe ſounds moſt hat monious tb that 
ear where it finds an echo from within; nay, Who 
knows the ſecret comforts which a good heart may 
dictate from within, even when all without are 
ſilent ! I perceive ſymptoms of ſuch inward ſatiſ- 
faction in Axylus, and for that reaſon-I envy and 
hate him from the bottom of my foul. | 

You will perhaps ſay, why then do you notimi- 
tate him? Your ſervant, ſir ; ſhall I imitate a fool 
becauſe I ſee him happy in his- folly? for, folly I 
am convinced it is to intereſt yourſelf in the hap- 
pineſs, or in the concerns, of others. Horace, who 
was a ſenſible writer, and knew the world, adviſes 
every man to roll himſelf up in himſelf, as a po- 
liſhed boyl, which admits of no fubs. from with- 
out; and the old Greek, like a wiſe rogue, ex- 
claims; „When I am dead, let che earth be con- 

| + ſumed 
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« ſumed by fire. It is no concern of mine; all 
„ my affairs are well ſettled.“ | 

Here — it may be objected, why do you en- 
vy one whom you condemn as a fool? To this, I 
own it is not eaſy 'to give an anſwer. In fact na- 
ture hath moulded up with the wiſeſt clay of man 
ſome very ſimple ingredients. Hence we covet 
thoſe commendations which we know are ſeldom 
beſtowed without a ſneer, and which are annexed 
0 characters that we deſpiſe, The truth I am 
afraid, is, that I would willingly be this very man. 
That I have ſometimes ſuch a fear, I confeſs to 
you, as I think it impoſſible you ſhould ever gueſs 
from whence the confeſſion comes; for I would 
not for ten thouſand pounds, that any man ſhould 
know, I had ever ſuch a wiſh; nay, I would not 
for an equal ſum know myſelf that I had it. 

And from this fear, this ſuſpicion (for I once 
more aſſure you, and myſelf, that it is no more 
than a ſuſpicion) I heartily deteſt this Axylus. For 
this reaſon, I have hitherto purſued him with the 
moſt inveterate hatred; have induſtriouſly taken 
every occaſion to plague him, and have let ſlip no 
opportunity of ruining his reputation. 


I am aware I may have let drop ſomething which 


may lead you into an opinion, that I really eſteem 
this character, which I would endeavour to per- 


ſuade you I deſpiſe; but, before I finiſh this let- 


ter, I flatter myſelf I ſhall place this fellow in fo 
contemptible a light, that I ſhall have no reaſon to 
apprehend your drawing any ſuch concluſion. 
Firſt, ' notwithſtanding all the ſecret comforts 
which Axylus pretends to receive from the ener- 
gies of benevolence; as he calls them, I cannot 
perſuade myſelf, that there is really any pleaſure in 
a good action. I muſt own to you, I do not ſpeak 
this abſolutely on my own knowledge, for 1 do not 
remember to have done one truly good, benevo- 
lent action in my whole life. Indeed, 1 ſhould 
| heartily 
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heartily deſpiſe myſelf if I had any ſuch recol- 
lection. | 

And if there be no pleaſure in goodneſs, I am 

ſure there is no profit in it. This, Axylus him- 
ſelf will, I doubt not, be ready to confeſs. No 
man hath ever made or improved, though many 
have injured, and ſome have deſtroyed their for- 
tunes this way. 
In the laſt place, as to the motives which ariſe 
from our vanity, and which, as that very wiſe wris 
ter Dr. Mandevil obſerves, are much the ſtrongeſt 
ſupports of what is generally called beneyolence, I 
think to make the tolly of doing good from ſuch 
motives very plainly appear. I am far from being 
an enemy to praiſe, or from expreſſing that con- 
tempt for a good character which ſome have affect - 
ed. But ſurely it becomes a man to purchaſe every 
thing as cheap as he can; now, why ſhould he be 
at the pains and expence of being good in reality, 
when he may ſo certainly obtain all the applauſe he 
aims at, merely by pretending to be ſo. | 

An inſtance of this I give you in myſelf, who, 
without having ever done a ſingle good action, have 
univerſally a good character; and this I have ac- 
quired by only taking upon me the trouble of ſup- 
porting one conſtant ſeries of hypocriſy all my days. 
- Axylus, on the contrary, for want of undergoing 
this trouble, hath miſled the praiſes he - # 
While he careleſsly doth a hundred good actions, 
without being at the pains of diſplaying them, they 
are all overlooked by the world ; nay, often by my 
means (for I am always watchful on ſuch occa- 
ſions) his moſt diſintereſted benevolence is ſeen in 
a diladvantageous light; and his goodneſs, inſtead 
of being commended, turns to his diſhonour, 

An example of this I ſaw the other day when 
you publiſhed his laſt letter, where all that is ſaid 
of an unhappy woman, drawn in to be guilty of the 
higheſt degree of wickedneſs, by the molt wicked 

Vol. VIII. 2 and 
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and profligate of men, I am convinced flowed im- 
mediately from that compaſſion which is the con- 
ſtant energy of theſe good hearts. Now, ſir, even 
this I turned againſt him. I repreſented it as a 
barbarous attempt to revile the character of a man 
before he had undergone his trial; and, can you 
believe it? ſuch is the nature of man. I found 
ſome perſons who could not, or would not, ſee the 
difference between concluding a perſon guilty who 
is in cuſtody, and who is to undergo a legal dil- 
quilition into his crimes, and concluding one to be 
guilty of a fact for which he hath fled from juſ- 
rice, and who, even by the evidence given on oath 
in the ſolemn trial of another, appears to all the 
world to be guilty. 

But perhaps it may be ſaid, though the world in 
general do riot commend your actions, ſtill you are 
repaid for them fufficiently, by having the eſteem, 
the love, the gratitude, of thoſe to whom they are 
done. To this purpoſe, I will tell you a ſhorr 
ſtory. The fact is true, and happened to Mr. Axy- 
lus himſelf. | 

That filly, good man had done many great ſer- 
vices to a private family. Indeed, the very bread. 
they eat was for a long time owing to his fooliſh 
generoſity, and at length, by his advice and aſſiſ- 
tance, this family was brought from a ſtate of po- 
verty and diſtreſs to what might be called affluence 
in their condition, I was acquainted with the 
whole ſcene, and often preſent at it, and, indeed, it 
wos one of the pleaſanteſt I ever ſaw: for while 
the good man was rejoicing in his own goodneſs, 
and feeding his fooliſh vanity with fond conceits of 
the grateful returns which were made to him in the 
boſoms of the obliged, they on the other ſide were 
continually laughing at his folly amongſt them- 
{elves, and flattering their own ingenuity with their 
conſtant impoſitions on his good nature, and aſ- 
cribing every thing which they obtained of him, 

| ro 
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to their own ſuperior cunning and power of over- 
reaching him. 

When I had enjoyed this ſcene till I was weary 
of it, I was reſolved to work myſelf another ſa- 
tisfaction out of it, by tormenting the man 1 hate. 
I accordingly communicated the ſecret to Axylus, 
and gave him almoſt demonſtration of the truth 
of what I told him. He anſwered with a ſmile, 
he hoped I was miſtaken; but if not, he was an- 
ſwerable for the means only, and not for the end; 
and the very ſame day did a new favour to one of 
the family. | ; 

I will conclude by telling you, that it was I who 
ſent him the trial of Miſs Blandy to vex him, and 
I hope you will print this letter that he may have 
the plague of gueſſing at me, for I am ſure he will 
gueſs wrong ; and perhaps may fix on one of his 
beſt friends; which will be doing him a very 
great injury, and will conſequently give great 
pleaſure to, 


SIR, your's, 
I_ AGO. 


I cannot "diſmiſs this letter without obſerving, 
that if there be really ſuch a perſon as this writer 
deſcribes himſelf, the poſſeſſion of his own bad 
mind is a worſe curſe to him, than he himſelf will 
ever be able to inflit on the happy Axylus, 
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Numb. 23. Saturday, March 21. 


O &yalov moAvxuigaviyt ti; nolpgrO- Tow, 

Eile Baciavv;, w tant K pove Wis &[xvAopanTew 

' Exjnlgov 7 id 9tpis as, ive e ipCaonntvy. | 
| HoMER. 

Here is not allow'd, 

That worſt of tyrants, an uſurping crowd. 

To ene fole monarch Jove commits the ſway ; 

His are the laws, and him let all obey, Popr. 


6 8 HOUGH of the three forms of government 
acknowledged in the ſchools, all have been 
very warmly oppoſed, and as warmly defended; 
yet, in this point, the different advocates will, I be- 
lieve, very readily agree, that there is not one of 
the three which is not greatly to be preferred to a 
total anarchy; a ſtate in which there is no ſub- 
ordination, no lawful power, and no ſettled govern- 
ment; but where every man is at liberty to act in 
whatever manner it pleaſeth him beſt. 
As this is in reality a moſt deplorable ſtate, I 
have long lamented, with great anguiſh of heart, 
that it 1s at preſent the caſe of a very large body of 
people ih this kingdom. An affertion which, as it 
may ſurprize moſt of my readers, I will make haſte 
to explain, by declaring that I mean the fraternity 
of the quill, that body of men to whom the pub- 
lic aſſign the name of authors, 

However abſurd politicians may have been pleaſed 
to repreſent the imperium in imperio, it will here, I 
doubt not, be found on a ſtrict examination to be 
extremely neceſſary. The commonwealth of litera- 
ture being indeed totally diſtinct from the greater 
common-wealth, and no more dependant upon it 
than the kingdom of England is on that of F m_ 
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Of this our legiſlature ſeems to have been at all 
times ſenſible, as they have never attempted any 
proviſion for the regulation or correction of this 
body. In one inſtance, it is true, there are (I 
ſhould rather, I believe, ſay there were) ſome laws 
to reſtrain them : for writers, if I am not miſtaken, 
have been formerly puniſhed for blaſphemy againſt 
God, and libels againſt the government; nay, I 
have been told, that to ſlander the reputation 
private perſons, was once thought unlawful here as 
well as among the Romans, who, as Horace tells 
us, had a ſevere law for this purpoſe. 

In promulging theſe laws (whatever may be the 
reaſon of ſuffering them to grow obſolete) the ſtate 
ſeems to have acted very wiſely ; as ſuch kind of 
writings are really of moſt miſchievous conſequence 
to the public; but alas! there are many abuſes, 
many horrid evils, daily ſpringing up in the com- 
monwealth of literature, which appear to affect 
only that commonwealth, at leaſt immediately, of 
which none of the political legiſlators have ever 
taken any notice; nor hath any civil court of judi- 
cature ever pretended to any cognizance of them. 
Nonſenſe and dulnefs are no crimes in foro civil : 
no man can be queſtioned for bad verſes in Weſt- 
minſter-Hall; and amongſt the many indictments 
for battery, not one can be produced for breaking 
ung Priſcian's head, though it is done almoſt every 


Pp 
But though immediately, as I have ſaid, theſe 
evils do not affect the greater commonwealth ; yet 
as they tend to the utter ruin of the leſſer, ſo they 
have a remote evil conſequence, even on the ſtate 
itſelf ; which ſeems by having left them unprovided 
for, to have remitted them, for the ſake of con- 
venience, to the government of laws, and to the 
ſuperintendence of magiſtrates of this leſſer com- 
monwealth ; and never to have foreſeen or ſuſpected 
that dreadful ſtate of anarchy, which at preſent 
| 6 Q 3 prevails 
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3 in this leſſer empire; an empire which 
ath formerly made ſo great a figure in this king- 
dom, and that indeed almoſt within our own me- 
mories. | | 

It may appear ſtrange, that none of our Engliſh 
hiſtorians have ſpoken clearly and diſtinctly of this 
leſſer empire; but this may be well accounted for, 
when we conſider that all theſe hiſtories have been 
written by two ſorts of perſons; that is to fay, 
either politicians or lawyers. Now the former of 
theſe have had their imaginations ſo entirely filled 
with the affairs of the greater empire, that it is no 
wonder the buſineſs of the leſſer ſhould have totally 
eſcaped their obſervation. And as to the lawyers, 
they are well known to have been very little acquaint- 
ed with the commonwealth of literature, and to 
way always ated and written in defianze to its 

Ws. 

From theſe reaſons it is very difficult to fix, with 
certainty, the exact period when this common- 
wealth firſt began among us. Indeed, if the ori- 
ginals of all the greater empires upan earth, and 
even of our own, be wrapped in ſuch obſcurity 
that they elude the enquiries of the moſt diligent 
ſifters of antiquity, we cannot be ſurpriſed that this 
fate ſhould attend our little empire, oppoſed as it 
hath been by the pen of the lawyer, overlooked 
by the eye of the hiſtorian, and never once ſmelt 
after by the noſe of the antiquarian. 

In the earlieſt ages, the literary ſtate ſeems to 
have been an eccleſiaſtical democracy: for the 
clergy are then ſaid to have had all the learning 
among them; and the great reverence paid at that 
time to it by the laity, appears from hence, that 
whoever could prove in a court of juſtice that he 
belonged to this ſtate, by only reading a ſingle 
verſe in the Teſtament, was veſted with the higheſt 
privileges, and might do almoſt what he pleaſed; 
ö 75 En THT even 
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even commit murder with impunity. And this 
privilege was called the benefit of the clergy. 

This commonwealth, however, can ſcarce be 
ſaid to have been in any flouriſhing ſtate of old 
time, even among the clergy themſelves; inaſmuch 
as we are told, that a rector of a pariſh going to 
law with his pariſhioners about paving the church, 
quoted this authority from St. Peter, Paveant illi, 
non paveam ego. Which he conſtrued thus: They 
ware to pave the church, and not I.” And this 
by a judge, who was likewiſe an eccleſiaſtic, was al- 
lowed to be very good law. 

The nobility had clearly no antient connection 
with this commonwealth, nor would ſubmit to be 
bound by any of its laws, witneſs that proviſion in 
an old act of parliament; that a nobleman ſhall 
* be entitled to the benefit of his clergy (the pri- 
* vilege abovementioned) even though he cannot 
* read.” Nay the whole body of the laity, 
though they gave ſuch honours to this common- 
wealth, appear to have been very few of them un- 
der its juriſdiction ; as appears by a law cited by 
judge Rolls in his Abridgement, with the reaſon 
which he gives for it: The command of the 
* ſheriff, ſays this writer, to his officer by word of 
* mouth, and without writing, is good; for it. 
“ may be, that neither the ſheriff nor his officer 
can write or read.“ 

But not to dwell on theſe obfcure times, when ſo 
very little authentic can be found concerning this 
commonwealth, let us come at once to the days 
of Henry the eighth, when no leſs a revolution 
happened in the leer than in the greater empire: 
for the literary government became abſolute toge- 
ther with the political, in the hands of one and the 
ſame monarch ; who was himſelf a writer, and dic- 
tated not only law but common ſenſe too, to all 
his people; ſuffering no one to write or ſpeak but 


according to his own will and pleaſure, _ 
b Q 4 After 
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After this king's demiſe, the literary common- 
wealth was again ſeparated from the political; for 
I do got find that his ſucceſſor on the greater throne, 
ſucceeded him likewiſe in the leſſer. Nor did either 
of the two queens, as I can learn, pretend to any 
authority in this empire, in which the ſalique law 
hath univerſally prevailed ; for though there have 
been ſome conſiderable ſubjects of the female ſex 
in the literary commonwealth, I never remember 
to habe read of a queen. 

It is not eaſy to ſay with any great exactneſs 
what form of government was preſerved in this 
commonwealth during the reigns of Edward VI, 
Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth ; for though 
there were ſome great men in thoſe times, none 
of them ſeemed to have affected the throne of wit: 
nay, Shakeſpeare, who flouriſhed in the latter end 
of the laſt reign, and who ſeemed fo juſtly quali- 
fied to enjoy this crown, never thought of chal- 
lenging it. | 7 9 

In the reign of James I. the literary 1 
ment was an ariſtocracy, for I do not chuſe to 
give it the evil name of oligarchy, though it 
conſiſted only of four, namely, maſter William 
Shakeſpeare, maſter Benjamin Johnſon, maſter 
John Fletcher, and maſter Francis Beaumont. This 
quadrumvirate, as they introduced a new form of 
government, thought proper according to Machia- 
vers advice, to introduce new names; they there- 
fore called themſelves the wits, a name which hath 
been affected ſince by the reigning monarchs in this 
empire. | | 

The laſt of this quadrumvirate enjoyed the 
government alone during his life; after which the 
troubles that ſhortly. after . enſued, involved this 
leſſer commonwealth in all the confuſion and ruin 
of the greater, nor can any thing be found of it 
with ſufficient certainty, till the «wits in the reign of 
Charles the ſecond, after many ſtruggles among 
Bs es tos £7. ac: ras... Kai, 
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themſelves for ſuperiority, at laſt agreed to elect 
John Dryden to be their king. | 

This King John had a very long reign, though 
a very unquiet one; for there were ſeveral pre- 
tenders to the throne of wit in his time, who formed 
very conſiderable parties againſt him, and gave 
him great uneaſineſs, of which his ſuccefſor hath 
made mention in the following lines: 


Pride, folly, malice, againſt Dryden roſe, 
In various ſhapes, of parſons, critics, beaus. 


Beſides which, his finances were in ſuch diſorder, 
that it is affirmed his treaſury was more than once 
entirely empty. 

He died nevertheleſs in a good old age, poſſeſſed 
of the kingdom of wit, and was ſucceeded by king 
Alexander, ſurnamed Pope. 

This prince enjoyed the crown many years, and 
is thought to have ſtretched the prerogative much 
farther than his predeceſſor: he is ſaid to have been 
extremely jealous of the affections of his ſubjects, 
and to have employed various ſpies, by whom, if 
he was informed of the leaſt ſuggeſtion againſt his 
title, he never failed of branding the accufed per- 
ſon with the word dunce on his forehead in broad let- 
ters; after which the unhappy culprit was obliged 
to lay by his pen for ever; for no bookſeller would 
venture to print a word that he wrote. - 

Hie did indeed put a total reſtraint on the liberty 
of the preſs: for no perſon durſt read any thing 
which was writ without his licence and approba- 
tion; and this licence he granted only to four dur- 
ing his reign, namely, to the celebrated Dr. Swift, 
to the ingenious Dr. Young, to Dr. Arbuthnot, 
and to one Mr. Gay, four of his principal courtiers 
and favourites, 

But without diving any deeper into his character, 
we muſt allow that king Alexander had great merit 
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as a writer, and his title to the kingdom of wit 
was better founded at leaſt than his enemies have 
pretended, 

After the demiſe of king Alexander, the literary 
ſtate relapſed again into a democracy, or rather in- 
deed into downright anarchy; of which, as well 
as of the conſequences, I ſhall treat in a future 


paper. 
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Numb, 24. Tueſday, March 24. 


Nimirum ſapere eſt abjectis utile nugis, 
Et tempeſtivum pueris concedere ludum. 


Trifling purſuits true wiſdom caſts awway ; 
And leaves to children all their chilli play. 


Honk. 


to a fertile field, which, though it be left en- 
tirely uncultivated, ſtill retains all its genial powers; 
but inſtead of producing any thing lovely or pro- 
fitable, ſends forth only weeds and wild herbs of 
various kinds, which ſerve to no uſe or emolument 
whatſoever. | 
The human mind is indeed of too active a nature 
to content itſelf with a ſtate of perfect reſt or ſloth. 
There are few men ſuch arrant ſtocks or ſtones as to 
be always fatisfied with idleneſs, or to come up to 


that deſcription in Lucretius : 


1 E mind of man is compared by Montaigne 


- Mortua cui vita eft prope jam vivo, atque videnti, 
Dui ſomno partem majorem conterit æv i, 
Et vigilans ſtertit. 


St. Paul deſcribes theſe men better, when, writ- 
ing to the Theſſalonians, he ſays ſome of them are 


unden igſag ohe anna mrengyaloumur © Doing no 
| | « work, 
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& work, but buſying themſelves in impertinence.”. 
Or, as the Latin author expreſſes the ſame ſenti- 
ment; Gratis anhelans multa agendo nibil agens: 
« Puffing and ſweating to no purpoſe ; employed 
„ about many things, and doing nothing.” 

The original of diverſions 1s certainly owing to 
this active temper : for to what purpoſe were they 
calculated, but, as the very word in our language 
implies, to caſt off idleneſs? than which, to the 
generality of mankind, there is not, I believe, a 
much heavier burthen. 

But if we look a little deeper into this matter, 
we ſhall find that there is implanted in our nature 
a great love of buſineſs, and an equal abhorrence 
of idleneſs. This diſcovers itſelf very early in chil- 
dren ; moſt of whom, as I have obſerved, are ne- 
ver better pleaſed than when they are employed by 
their elders. C 

The ſame diſpoſition we may perceive in men; 
in thoſe particularly to whorna fortune hath made 
buſineſs unneceſſary, and % nom nature very plainly 
appears never to have deſigned for any. And yet, 
how common is it to ſee theſe men playing ar buſi- 
neſs, if I may uſe the expreſſion, and pleaſing them- 
ſelves all their lives with the imagination that they 
are not idle 
From this buſy temper may be derived almoſt all 
the works with which great men have obliged the 
world. Hence it was that the great artifex Nero 
arrived at ſo great ſkill, as he himſelf tells us he 
did, in muſic ; to which he applied with ſuch un- 
wearied induſtry on the ſtage, that ſeveral perſons 
counterfeited death, in order to be carried our of 
the theatre from hearing him : for it would have 
been very unſafe for the town of Rome to damn 
his performances, 

If Domitian had not been of a buſy as well as a 
cruel temper, he would never have employed ſo 
many hours in the ingenious employment of fly: 

tes. * ſpitting, 
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ſpitting, which he is ſuppoſed to have brought to 
the higheſt degree of perfection of which the art is 
capable. Hence it is ſo many induſtrious critics 
have ſpent their lives in all ſuch reading as was 
never read, as Mr, Pope hath it; witneſs the la- 
borious, and all-read Dr. Zachary Grey, who, to 
compile thoſe wonderful notes to his Hudibras, 
muſt have ranſacked not only all the ſtalls, but all 
the trunks and bandboxes in the world. 

Didymus the grammarian was another labourer 
of this kind. Seneca tells us, that he writ four 
© thouſand books; in ſome of which he enquires 
* into the country of Homer; in others, who was 
s the true mother of ZEneas; whether Anacreon 
loved wenching or drinking moſt ; whether Sap- 
© pho was a common proſtitute ;* with other ſuch 
learning, with which, if you had already ſtuffed 
your head, your ſtudy ought to be how to get it 
out again. | 5 

Tiberius, wiſe as he was in policy, had a great 
inclination t$ this kind of knowledge. He pur- 
ſued it, ſays Suetonius, uſque ad ineptias & deri- 
< ſum, &c. to a degree of folly and ridicule : for 
he uſed to aſk the grammarians, of whoſe com- 
* pany he was very fond, ſuch kind of — 
* as theſe. Who was the mother of Hecuba? 
by what name Achilles paſt among the daughters 
* of Lycomedes ? What ſongs the Syrens uſed to 
fing? &c.“ 

Cardinal Chigi, who was afterwards pope Alex- 
ander the ſeventh, was a genius of this kind. He 

laimed a public prize for that learned man who 

could find a Latin word for the word Chaize. He 
likewiſe ſpent ſeven or eight days in ſearching whe- 
ther Muſca, a fly, came from Moſco, or Moſco 
from Muſca. De Retz, from whoſe memoirs I 
have taken this ſtory, ſays, that he had formerly 
diſcovered that the cardinal was Homme de minu- 
tis; for that. the ſaid cardinal, in a diſcourſe on 
9 28 the 
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the ſtudies of his youth, had told De Retz that he 
had writ two years with the ſame pen. 

I cannot omit the excellent remark of my author, 
though not to my preſent purpoſe. lt is true, 
* ſays he, this is but a trifle; but I have often 
* obſerved, that little things afford us truer ſymp- 
£ toms of the diſpoſitions of men, than great ones. 

What, but the utmoſt impatience of 1dleneks, 
could prompt men to employ great pains and trouble, 
and expence too, in making large collections of 
butterflies, pebbles, and ſuch! other wonderful pro- 
ductions; while others from the ſame impatience 
have been no leſs buſy in hunting after monſters 
of every kind, as if they were at enmity with nature, 
and deſirous of expoſing all her errors. 

The Greeks; have a word for this induſtry, They 
call it Kwoonydia; and oftner INoxviregiuaury. New 
ther of which words I can tranſlate without a peri- 
phraſis. By both is meant a vain curioſity. and dili- 
gence in trifles. | y onal ge 

I make no doubt but that the ſame, induſtry 
would often make a man of a moderate capacity 
a very competent maſter of ſome notable ſcience, 
which hath made him a proficient in ſome con- 
temptible art, or rather knack. The dexterous 
Juggler might have made. a complete mechanic. 
The ſame labour, and, perhaps, the ſame genius, 
which brings a man to a perfection at the game of 
cheſs, would make a great » proficiency in the ma- 
thematics. Many a beau might have been a ſcho- 
lar, if he had conſulted books with the fame atten» 
tion with which he hath conſulted a looking-glaſs ; 
and many a foxhunter might to his great honour 
have purſued the enemies of his country with leſs 
labour and with leſs danger than he hath encoun- 
tered in the purſuit of foxes, 

I am almoſt inclined to think, that if a complete 
hiſtory could be compiled of the eminent works of 
the Kevoarsde, the triflers, it would manifeſtly ap- 

5 | Pear, 
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ar, that more labour and pains, more time (I had 
almoſt ſaid more genius) have been employed in 
the ſervice of folly, than have been employed by 
the greateſt men in inventing and perfecting the 
moſt erudite and conſummate works of art or wil- 
dom, * 

I will conclude this paper with a paſſage from 
the excellent and truly learned Dr. Barrow, which 
gives a very ſerious, but very juſt turn to this ſub- 
Jedt. .- . 21 
Aud agere, to be impertinently buſy, doing 
© that which conduceth to no good purpoſe, is in 
© ſome reſpect worſe than to do nothing, or to for- 
bear all action: for it is a poſitive abuſe of our 
© faculties, and trifling with God's gifts; it is 
© throwing away labour and care, things valuable 
© in themſelves ; it is often a running out of the 
© way, which is worſe than ſtanding till; it is a 
© debaſing our reaſon, and declining from our man- 
© hood; nothing being more fooliſh or childiſh, 
© than to be ſollicitous and ſerious about trifles : 
© for who are more buſy and active than children? 
© Who are fuller of thoughts and deſigns, or more 
© eager in proſecution of them than they? But 
© all is about ridiculous toys, the ſhadows of buſi- 
* neſs, ſuggeſted to them by apiſh curioſity and 
« imitation, Of ſuch induſtry we may underſtand 
© that of the preacher, © The labour of the fooliſh 
«© wearieth every one of them ;” for that a man 
© ſoon will be weary of that labour which yieldeth 
© no profit or beneficial return,” ; 
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Numb. 33. Saturday, April 23. 
Odi profanum vulgus. Hon. 
I late profane raſcals. 


SIR, 


which authors are almoſt as numerous as book- 
llers, I doubt not but your correſpondents furniſh 
you with a ſufficient quantity of waſte paper. I 


15 this very learned and enlightened age, in 
c 


perhaps may add to the heap ; for as men do not 


always know the motive of their own actions, I 
may poſſibly be induced by the fame ſort of ' vanity 
as other puny authors have been, to defire to be in 
print, But I am. very well ſatisfied with you for 
my judge, and if you ſhould not think proper to 
take any notice of the hint I have here ſent you, I 
ſhall conclude that I am an impertinent correſpon- 
dent, but that you are a judicious and impartial 
critic. In my own defence, however, I muſt ſay 
that I am never better pleaſed than when I ſee ex- 
traordinary abilities employed 1n the ſupport of His 
honour and religion, who has ſo bountifully be- 
ſtowed them. It is for this reaſon that I wiſh you 
would take ſome notice of the character, or rather 
ſtory here ſent you. In my travels weſtward laſt 
ſummer, I lay at an inn in Somerſetſhire, remark - 
able for its pleaſant ſituation, and the obliging be- 
haviour of the landlord, who, though a downright 
ruſtic, had an awkward ſort of politeneſs, ariſing 
from his good nature, that was very pleaſing, and, 
if IJ may be allowed the expreſſion, was a fort of 
good breeding undreſt. As I intended to make a 
pretty long journey the next day, I roſe time enough 
to behold that glorious luminary the ſun ſet out on 

his 
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his courſe, which, by the bye, is one of the fineſt 
ſights the eye can behold ; and as it is a thing ſel- 
dom ſeen by people of faſhion, unleſs it be- at the 
theatre at Covent-Garden, I could not help laying 
ſome. ſtreſs upon it here. The kitchen in this inn 
was a very pleaſant room; I therefore called for 
ſome tea, ſat me in the window that I might enjoy 
the proſpect which the country afforded, and a more 
beautiful one is not in the power of imagination to 
frame. This houſe was ſituated on the top of a 
hill; and for two miles below it meadows, enlivened 
with variety of cattle, and adorned with a greater 
variety of flowers, firſt caught my ſight. At the 
bottom of this vale ran a river, which feemed to 
promiſe coolneſs and refreſhment to the thirſty 
cattle. The eye was next preſented with fields of 
corn that made a kind of an aſcent, which was 
terminated by a wood, at the top of which appeared 
a verdant hill, fituate as it were in the clouds, 
where the ſun was juſt arrived, and peeping o'er 
the ſummit, which was at this time covered with 
dew, gilded it over with his rays, and terminated 
my view in the moſt agreeable manner in the 
world. In a word, the elegant ſimplicity of every 
object round me, filled my heart with fuch grati- 
rude, and furniſhed my mind with ſuch pleaſing 
meditations, as made me thank Heaven I was born. 
But this ſtate of pes tranquiſſiry was not of long 
duration: I had ſearce begun my breakfaſt, when 
my ears were faluted with a gentecl whiſtle, and the 
noiſe of a pair of flippers deſcending the ſtair-caſe ; 
and ſoon after 1 beheld a contraſt to my former 
proſpect, being a very beauiſh gentleman, with a 
huge laced hat on as big as piſtols in the play; a 
wig ſomewhat diſheveled, and a face which at once 
gave you a perfect idea of emptineſs, aſſurance, and 
intemperance. His eyes, which before was ſcarce 
open, he fixt on me with a ſtare which teſtified ſur- 
priſe, and his coat -was immediately thrown open 
+ 14" 10 
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to diſplay a very handſome ſecond-hand gold laced | 
waiſtcoat, In one hand, he had a pair of ſaddle- 
bags, and in the other a hanger of mighty ſize, 
both of which, with a graceful G — d—mn you, 
he 2 1250 upon a chair. Then advancing towards 
the landlord, who was ſtanding by me, he ſaid, By 
*© G— landlord, your wine is damnable ſtrong.“ 
don't know, replied the landlord; it is generally 
t reckoned pretty good, for I have it all from Lon- 
« don.” „ Pray, who is your wine-merchant? 
„ ſays the man of importance.“ A very great 
* man, ſays the landlord, in his way; perhaps you 
„% may know'him, fir, his name is Kirby.“ Ah, 
„ what honeſt Tom; he and I have cracked many 
a bottle of claret together; he is one of the 
<* moſt conſiderable merchants in the city; the dog 
* is helliſh poor, damnable poor, for I don't ſup- 
<* poſe he-is worth a farthing more than a hundred 
* thouſand pound; only a plumb, that's all; he is 
to be our lord-mayor next year.” I aſk pardon, 
ſir, that is not the man, for our Mr. Kirby's name 
is not Thomas, but Richard. Ay, ſays the 
« gentleman, that's his brother; they are partners 
together.“ I believe, ſays the landlord, you 
are out, fir, for that r has no brother.“ 
„PD mn your nonſenſe, with you and your outs, 
« ſays the beau, as if I ſhould not know better than 
«« you country puts; I who have lived in London 
<« all my life-time,” * I aſk a thouſand” pardons, 
« ſays the landlord; I hope no offente, ſir.“ No, 
e no, cries the other, we gentlemen know how to 
* make allowance for your . 
Then ſtepping to the kitchen- door, with an audible 
voice he called the oſtler, and in a very graceful 
accent, ſaid. D—mn your blood, you cock-ey'd 
« ſon of a bitch, bring me my boots; did not you 
hear me call?” Then turning to the landlord, ' 
ſaid, ** Faith that Mr. What-de-callum, the exciſe. 
man, is a damn'd jolly fellow.” * Yes, fir, ſays 
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4 the landlord, he is a merryiſh fort of a man.“ 
« But, ſays the gentleman, as for that ſchool- 
« maſter, he is the queereſt bitch I ever ſaw ; he 
looks as if he wy not ſay boh to a gooſe.” 
I don't know, fir, ſays the landlord, he is reckon- 
<« ed to be a deſperate good ſcollard about us, and 
<« the gentry likes him vaſtly, for he underſtands 
« the meaſurement of land and timber, knows 
« how to make dials, and ſuch things; and for 


„ cyphering, few can out-do'en.” Ay, ſays the 


« gentleman, he does look like a cypher indeed, 
« for he did not ſpeak three words all laſt night.“ 
The oftler now produced the boots, which the 
entleman taking in his hand, and having placed 
kimſelf in the chair, addreſſed in the followin 
ſpeech. * My good friends, Mr. Boots, I tell 
you plainly that, if you plague me ſo damnably 
« as you did yeſterday morning, by G— Pll com- 
„ mit you to the flames; ſtap my vituals, as my 
« Lord Huntington ſays in the play:” He then 
looked full in my face, and aſked the landlord if 
he had ever been at Drury-Lane play houſe ; which 
he anſwered in the negative. What, ſays he, 
« did you never hear talk of Mr. Garrick and 
« King Richard?“ No, fir, ſays the landlord.” 


„ By G, ſays the gentleman, he is the clevereſt 


« fellow in England; he then ſpouted a ſpeech 
out of King Richard, which begins, Give me an 
horſe, &c. There, ſays he, that, that is juſt 
« like Mr, Garrick.” Having pleaſed himſelf 
vaſtly with this 138 he ſhook the land- 
lord by the hand with great good humour, and 
ſaid, ** By G— you ſeem to be an honeſt fellow, 
« and good blood; if you'll come and ſee me in 
« London, I'll give you your ſkin full of wine, 


« and treat you with a play and a whore every 


„ night you ſtay. P11 ſhow you how it is to live, 
* my boy. -But here, bring me ſome paper, my 
girl; come, lets have one of your love-letters to 
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t& air my boots.“ Upon which, the landlord pre- 
ſented him with a piece of an old news-paper,. 
t Dn you, fays the gent. this is not half enough, 
have you never a Bible or Common-prayer-book 
© in the houſe ? Half a dozen chapters of Geneſis, 
* with a few pra make an excellent fire in a 
% pair of boots.” Oh! Lord forgive you, ſays 
* the landlord, ſure you would not burn ſuch | 
c as thoſe.” * No! cries the ſpark, where was 
« you born? go into a ſhop of London, and buy 
_ © ſome butter, or à quartern of tea, and then 
& you'll ſte what uſe is made of theſe books.” 
& Ay, ſays the landlord, we have a ſaying here in 
« our country, that tis as ſure as the devil is in 
© London, and if he was not there, they could not 
& be ſo wicked as they be.” Here a country-fels 
low who had been ſtanding up in one corner of the 
kitchen, eating of cold bacon and beans, and who, 
I obſerved; trembled at every oath this ſpark ſwore, 
took his diſh and pot, and marched out of the 
kitchen, fearing, as I afterwards learnt, that the 
houſe would fall down about his ears, for he was 
ſure, he ſaid, that man in the laced-hat 
*© was the devil.” The young ſpark; having now 
diſplayed all his wit and humour, and exerted his 
talents to the utmoſt, thought he had ſufficiently 
tecommended himſelf to my favour, and convinced 
me he was a gentleman. He therefore with an air 
addreſſed hinfelf to me, and aſked me, which way 
I was travelling? To which I gave him no anſwer, 
He then exalted his voice; but at my continuing 
filent, he aſked the landlord if I was deaf? Upon 
which, the landlord told him he did not believe the 
gentleman was dunch, for that he talked very well 
juſt now. The man of wit whiſpered in the land- 
lord's ear, and ſaid, I ſuppoſe he is either a parſon 
or a fool. He then drank a dram, oblerving that 
a man ſhould not cool too faſt; paid ſix-pence 
more than his reckoning, called for his horſe, gave 
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the oſtler à ſhilling, and galloped out of the inn, 
thoroughly ſatisfied that we all agreed with him in 
thinking him a clever fellow, and a man of great 
importance. The landlord fmiling, took up his 
money, and ſaid he was a comical gentleman, but 
that it was a thouſand pities he ſwore ſo much ; if 
it was not for that he was a very good cuſtomer, 
and as generous as a prince, for that the night 
before, he had treated every body in the houſe. 
I then aſked him, if he knew that comical gentle - 
man, as he called him? No really, fir, faid the 
landlord, though a gentleman was faying laſt night, 
that he was 4 fort of rider, or rideout, to a linen- 
draper at London. This, Mr. Cenſor, I have 
fince found to be true; for having occaſion to 
buy ſome cloth, I went laſt week into a linen- dra- 
per's ſhop, in which I found a young fellow whoſe 
decent behaviour, and plain dreſs, ſnewed he was 
a tradeſman. Upon looking full in his face, 1 
thought I had ſeen it before, nor was it long be- 
fore I recollected where it was, and that this was 
the ſame beau I had met with in Somerfetſhire. 
The difference in the ſame_man in London, where 
he was known, and in the country where he was a 
ſtranger, was beyond expreflion ; and, was it not 
impertinent to make obſervations to you, I could 
inlarge upon this fort of behaviour; for I am 
firmly of opinion, that there is neither ſpirit nor 
good ſenſe in oaths, nor any wit or humour in blaſ- 
phemy. But as vulgar errors require an abler pen 
than mine to correct them, I ſhall leave that taſk 
to'you, and am, Sir, | | L 

© Your humble ſervant, i . 
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Numb. 34. Tueſday, April 28. 
Natio comada eft. JuvenaL._ 
Me are à nation of Players. 


T is the advice of Solomon, to train up a child 
in the way he ſhall go; and this, in the opinion 
of Quintilian, can never be undertaken too early. 
He indeed begins his Inſtitution even with the very 


Wh: | 
The wiſe man here, very plainly ſuppoſes a pre- 
vious determination in the parent in what way he 
intends his child ſhall go: for without having fixed 
this with certainty, it will be impoſſible for any 
man to fulfil the precept. 
Now all the ways of life, in which, in this 
country, men walk themſelves, and in which they 
ſo manifeſtly intend to train their children, ſeem 
to me, to be reducible to two; viz. the way of 
ſpending an eſtate, and the way of getting one. 
Theſe may indeed, in this ſenſe, be Med the two 
great high roads in this kingdom. | 
As to the former, it is much the leſs beaten and 
frequented track, as it requires a certain viaticum 
obvious to the reader, which is not in the poſſeſſion 
of every one; in this way, therefore the eldeſt ſons 
of great families, and_heirs of great eſtates, can 
only be trained. The methods of training here, 
are no more than twofold, both very eaſy and ap- 
polite ; ir is therefore no wonder that they are both 
purſued with very little deviation by almoſt every 
parent. The one, which is univerſally practiſed in 
the country, contains very few rules, and theſe 
extremely ſimple ; ſuch as drinking, racing, cock- 
fighting, hunting, with other rural exerciſes. The 
other, which is proper to the towa, and indeed to 
8 a | the 
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the higher people, is ſomewhat more complex. 
This includes dancing, fencing, whoring, gaming 
travelling, dreſſing, French connoiſſeurſhip, an 
rhaps two or three other leſs material articles. 
But the great and difficult point is that of train- 
ing youth in the other great road, namely, in the 
way to get an eſtate. Here, as in our journey over 
vaſt and wide plains, the many different tracks are 
apt to beget incertainty and confuſion, and we are 
often extremely puzzled which of theſe to chuſe 
for ourſelves, and which to recommend to our 
children. 8 
The moſt beaten tracks in this road are thoſe of 
the profeſſions, ſuch as the church, the law, the 
army, &c. In ſome one of theſe, the younger 
children of the angus | and gentry have uſually 
been trained, often with very ill ſucceſs ; ariſin 
ſometimes from a partial opinion of the talents 
the child, and more often from flattering ourſelves 
with hopes of more intereſt with the great, than 
we have really had. | 
To all theſe profeſſions many things may be ob- 
jected, as we ſhall preſently ſee, when we compare 
them with à path in life, which I am about to re- 
commend to my reader, and which we ſhall find 
clear from moſt of the objections that may be raiſed 
e life which 
Without further pref he way of life whi 
I mean to nd. Þ tar of the ſtage, in 
which, I ſhall hope for the future, to ſee ſeveral of 
our young nobility and gentry trained up, and par- 
ticularly thoſe of the moſt promiſing parts. | 
In the firſt place then, the ſtage at preſent pro- 
miſes a much better proviſion than any of the pro- 
feſſions : for though perhaps it is true that there 
are in the church, the law, the ſtate, the army, &c, 
ſome few poſts which yield the poſſeſſors greater 
profit than is to be acquired on the ſtage ; yet 
thcle bear no proportion to the infinite numbers 
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who are trained in the ſeveral profeſſions, and who 
almoſt literally ſtarve. The income of an actor of 
any rank, is from ſix to twelve hundred a year; 
whereas, that of two thirds of the gentlemen of 
the army is conſiderably under one hundred ; the 
income of nine-tenths of the clergy is leſs than fifty 
pounds a year; and the profits in the law, to ninety- 
nine in a hundred, amount not to a ſingle ſhilling. 
And as for thoſe few poſts of great emolument, 
opal which — all — — eyes, as the egen 
in a lottery do on the great prizes, if we im- 
* 2 — our Na 3 — = of us 
to aſpire fo hi whereas on 9 
ſcarce any abilities are required, and we 1 
whom no body allows to deſerve the name of actors, 
enjoying ſalaries of three, four, and five hundred a 
ear. 
? Again, if we conſider the pains and time, 
the head-achs, and the heart-achs, which lead up 
to the top of either the army or the law; | 


Dur ſtudet eptatam curſu contingere metam, 

Multa tulit, fecitque puer: 
this conſideration will ſufficjently diſcourage our 
attempts, eſpecially when on the other hand we 
may on the leap all at once into. eminence ; 
and if we no more than four or five hundred 
pound for the firſt of our acting, our de- 
mands will be thought modeſt. 

And further in any of the profeſſions, all our 
abilities will be thrown away, and all our time 
and labour loſt, unleſs we have other ingredients to 
recommend us. Unleſs we have ſome powerful 
friend or relation, or ſome beautiful wife or ſiſter, 
we ſhall never procure an opportunity of ſhewing 
the world what we are; whereas to the ſtage no 


intereſt is neceſſary to introduce you. The pub- 


liſhing the name of a gentleman who never acted 
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before in the play- bills, will fill the houſe as ſurely 


as if he propoſed to get into a bottle, and no mana 


ger is aſhamed of putting you at firſt into any of 
his principal parts. - wade + 

And 4 we view. this in the light of ambition, 
the ſtage will have po leſs advantage over the Par 
feſſions. To perſonate a great character three 
hours in the twenty-four, is a matter of more con- 
1 755 than it is generally eſteemed. The world 
Itſelf is commonly called a ſtage; and, in the eye 
of the greateſt philoſophers, the actions in both ap- 
SY to be equally real, and of equal conſequence. 

here then is the mighty difference between per- 
ſonating a great man on the great theatre, or on 
the leſs? In both caſes we often aſſume that cha- 
racter when it doth not really belong to us, and 
a very indifferent player acts it ſometinies better 
than his. Right beeuffnk brother, and with ten 
thouſand times the applauſe, 8 
It was not therefore without reaſan that our 


worthy Laureat, in the excellent apology for his 


life, gave thanks to providence that he did not in 
his:yguth betake himſelf either to the gown or the 
word. Wiſe, indeed, as well as happy was his 
choice, as many of his cotemporaries, whoſe ill 
ſtars led them to the way of thole profeſſions, had 
the queſtion been put to them on hor death-bed, 
muſt have acknowledged. How many of . theſe his 
cotemporaries, who have profeſſed the laws or re- 
ligion of their country ; how many others who have 


' Fought its battles, after an obſcure and wretched 


life. of want and miſery, have bequeathed their 
families to the ſtalls and the ſtreets ? | 
That the reverſe hath been the fate pf this gentle- 
man I need not mention, and am pleaſed to think. 
And yet in the days of his acting, nothing like 
to the preſent encouragement was given on the 
ſtage. Mrs. Oldfield herſelf (as I have been in- 
formed) had not half the theatrical income of our 
. | 5 1 ; 4 r preſent 
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reſent principal actreſſes. To what greater height 
it may riſe, 1 know not; but from the preſent 
flouriſhing condition of the ſtage, and from the 
proportionable decline of the learned profeſſions, I 
think it may be propheſied, that it will be as com- 
mon hereafter to lay, that ſuch a particular eſtate 
was got by the ſtage, as it was Wen to ſee 
great houſes riſe by the law, _— 
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Sir ALEXANDER DRAWCANSIR, 
5 1560 | Bedlam, April 1, 1752. 
. 0 N 


1 Make no queſtion but before you have read 
1 half through my letter, you will be ſurpriſed at 
its being dated as above; and may perhaps agree 
with the concluſion which I have made long ago, 
that this place is ſet apart by the Engliſh for the 
confinement of all thote who have more ſenſe than 
the reſt of their countrymen. £ | 
However that be, 1 ſhall begin by telling you 
very bluntly, that, if you really intend to bring 
about any reformation in this kingdom, you will 
7 a cCertainly 
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certainly miſs your end, and for this ſimple rea- 
ſon, becauſe you are abſolutely miſtaken in the 
means. 

Phyſicians affirm, that before any vicious habits 
can be repaired in the natural conſtitution, it is 
neceſſary to know and to remove their cauſe. The 
ſame holds true in the political. Without this 
in both inſtances we may poſſibly patch up and 
palliate, but never can effectually cure. 

Now, ſir, give me leave to ſay, you do not ap- 

ar to me to have in the leaſt gueſſed at the true 
— of all our political evils, neither do you ſeem 
to be in any likelihood of ever acquiring even a 
glimpſe of any ſuch knowledge. It is no wonder 
therefore, that, inſtead of purſuing the true me- 
thod of cure, you ſhould more than once, in the 
courſe of your lucubrations, have thrown out hints 
which would actually tend to heighten the diſeaſe. 

Know then, fir, that it is I alone who have pene - 
trated to the very bottom of all the evil. ith 
infinite pains and ſtudy I have diſcovered the certain 
cauſe of all that national corruption, luxury, and 
immorality, which have polluted our morals ; and 
of conſequence it is I alone who am capable of pre- 
icribing the cure. 

But when I lay this ſole claim to ſuch diſcovery, 
I would be underſtood to have reſpect only to the 
moderns. To the philoſophers among the antients, 
and to ſame of their poets, I am well appriſed that 
this invaluable ſecret was well known, as I coul 
Rowe by numberlefs quotations. It occurs indeed 
o very often in their works, that I am not a wy 
ſurpriſed how it came to eſcape the obſervation o 
a gentleman who ſeems to have been ſo converſant 
with thoſe illuſtrious lamps of real knowledge and 
learning. | | | 

Without further preface then, what is the true 
fountain of that complication of pohtical diſeaſes 
which infeſts this nation, but money? Money! 

| | which, 
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which, as the Greek poet ſays in my motto, may 
« he periſh that firſt invented; for this it is which 
« deſtroys the relation of brother and of parent, 
„ and which introduces wars and every kind of 
te blood-ſhed into the world.“ 

If this be granted, as it ſurely muſt, where is 
the remedy? Is it not to remove the fatal cauſe, by 
extirpating this poiſonous metal, this pandora's box 
out of the nation, | 

But though the advantages ariſing from this abo- 
lition, are, in my opinion, extremely ſelf-evident ; 
yet as they may poſſibly not ſtrike with equal force 
upon the minds of others, ſince no man hath in 


my memory given the leaſt obſcure hint of ſuch a a 
roject, I ſhall mention ſome few of the greateſt; 


and, to avoid a common place of thoſe authors 
I have above mentioned, I ſhall confine myſelf to 
ſuch inſtances as particularly affect this country. 

Firſt then, it would effectually put an end to all 
that corruption which every man almoſt complains 
of, and of which every man almoſt partakes ; for 
by theſe means thoſe contentions which have begun 
and continued this corruption, and which always 
will continue it, will immediately ſubſide. The 
ſtruggle will be _ not _— BE wn their 
country in and difficult and employ- 
| —_ bit ka ſhall be Scud from eving 5 
and the people being left to themſelves, will always 
fix upon the moſt capable, who, by the fundamental 
laws of our conſtitution, will be campelled to enter 
into their ſervice. Thus a certain method called 
election, which is of very ſingular uſe in a na- 
tion of freedom, will be again revived; otherwiſe 
it may poſlibly ſink only to a name. 

For though I admit it poſſible, that bare ambi- 
tion may incite ſome perſons to attempt employ- 
ments for which they are utterly unfit, yet the 
yery powers of bribery would be thus taken away, 
or would be rendered ſo public, that it would _ 
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be eaſily within the power of law to ſuppreſs it: 
for no man could diſtribute a herd of cattle, or a 
flock of ſheep in private. 

Secondly, this method would effectually put a 
ſtop to luxury, or would reduce it to that which 
was the luxury of our anceſtors, and which may 
more properly be called hoſpitality. 

Thirdly, it would be of the higheſt advantage to 
trade, for it would prevent our dealing any longer 
with thoſe bloodſucking nations, who take not our 
own” commodities in barter for theirs. This kind 
of traffic, I might perhaps be expected to ſpeak 
more favourably of, as it fo plainly tends to remove 
the evil of which I complain, and in proceſs of 
time would poſſibly effect that excellent purpoſe. 
But I muſt obſerve, that, however advantageous 
the end may be, the means are not ſo adviſeable 
nay, if we ſuffer uy mote to remain among us, 
I think there may be good reaſons ſhewed, why 
we ſhould retain as much as we can. It is often 
indeed miſchievous to do that by halves, which it 
would be highly uſeful to do effectually: for this 
mult certainly be allowed, that while money is per- 
mitted to be the repreſentative of all things, as it 
is at preſent, none but a nation of idiots would 
conſtantly put it into the hands of their enemies. 
Fourthly, it would reſtore certain excellent things, 
ſuch as piety, virtue, honour, goodneſs, learning, 
&c. all which are totally aboliſhed by money, or 
ſo counterfeited by it, that no one can tell the true 
from the falſe; the word rich indeed is at preſent 
conſidered, to ſignify them all; but of this enough 
may be found in the old philoſophers and poets, 
whom I have before mentioned. 

Again, how deſirous would the lawyers be to 
put a ſpeedy end to a ſuit, or the phyſical people 
to a diſeaſe, if once my ſcheme ſhould take place? 
It may be ſaid indeed, that they would then carry 
away men's goods and chattles, as they do now 
he re gore hee Fre 
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from thoſe who have no money; but I anſwer, that 
this is done in order to convert them into money; 
for otherwiſe, they would hardly admit the ragged 
and louſy bed of a poor wretch into their houſes. 


For the ſame reaſon my ſcheme would effectually 
put an end to all robberies; a matter which ſeems 
ſo much to puzzle the legiſlature: for though our 
goods are ſometimes ſtolen as well as our money, 
yet the former are only taken in order to convert 
them into the latter. It is not the uſe, but the 
value of a watch, ſnuff- box, or ring, that is con- 
ſidered by the robber, who always thinks with 
Hudibras, 


What'is the worth of any thing, 
But fo much money as twill bring? 
I ſhall add but one particular more; which x, 
that my ſcheme would moſt certainly provide for 
the poor, and that by an infallible: (perhaps the 
only infallible) method, by removing the rich. 
Where there are no rich, there will of conſequence 
be found no poor: for providence hath” in a wan- 
derful manner provided in every country, a plenti- 
ful ſubſiſtence for all irs inhabitants; and where 
none abound, none can want. 


Having long meditated on this excellent ſcheme, | 


ſo long that, if you will believe ſome people, I 
have cracked my brain, I was reſolved to acquir 
myſelf, and to ſhew by way of example, how fully 
I was convinced of the truth of my principles. 
IT therefore converted an eſtate of three hundred 
pounds a year into money ; of this, I put a com- 
petent ſum in my pocket, and took my next heir 
with me upon the Thames, where I began to un- 
load my pockets into the water. But I had ſcarce 
diſcharged three handfuls, before my heir ſeized me, 
and, with the aſſiſtance of the waterman, conveyed 
me back to ſhore, I was for a day ſecured in an 
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apartment of my own houſe; and thence the next 


morning, by a conſpiracy among my relations, 
brought hither, where I am like to remain, till the 


ind return to their ſenſes. 
I am; SIR, TR 
Your molt obedient ſervant, 
| MISARGURUS: 


teſt of mank 
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; Numb. 37+ Saturday, May 9. 


Scilicet in vulgus manent exempla repentum. 
| CLAUDIAN: 


The creatures ill endeavour to ape their betters. 


HERE are many phraſes that cuſtom ren- 
ders familiar to our ears, which, when look- 

ed into, and cloſely examined, will appear extreme- 
ly ſtrange, and of which it muſt greatly puzzle 4 
very learned etymologiſt to account for the original, 
Of this ſort is the term, People of faſhion. An 
of ſuch very common uſe, and fo uni- 

verſally underſtood, that it is entirely needleſs to 
ſet down here what is meant by it: but how it firſt 
acquired its preſent meaning, and became a title 
of honour and diſtinction, is a point, I apprehend, 
of no ſmall difficulty to determine. 
I have on this occaſion conſulted ſeveral of my 
friends, who are well {killed in etymology. One 
of theſe traces the word faſhion-through the French 
language up to the Latin. He brings it from the 
verb facio, which, among other things, ſignifies 
fo do. Hence he ſuppoſes people of faſhion, accord- 
ing to the old derivation of lucus a non lucendo, to 


be ſpoken of thoſe who do nothing. But this is 
| | | too 
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too general, and would include all the beggars in 
the nation, | 
Another carries the original no farther than the 
French word faon, which is often uſed to ſignify. 
affectation. This likewiſe will extend too far, and 
will comprehend attorney's clerks, apprentices, 
milliners, mantuamakers, and an infinite number 
of the lower _ . | | 
A third will bring Faſhion from Gars. This 
in the genitive plural makes $aowv, which in Eng- 
liſh is the very word. According to him, by 
le of faſhion, are meant people whoſe eſſence 
Lonliſtech in appearances, and who, while they ſeem 
to be ſomething, are really nothing. 
But though I am well appriſed that much may 
be ſaid to * * bak in che there is & fourth 
inion, which, to in roper 1 
bach yet a more ſmiling aſpect. This ſuppoſes — 
word Faſhion to be a corruption from Faſcination, 
and that theſe people were formerly believed by the 
vulgar to be a kind of conjurers, and to poſſeſs a 
ſpecies of the black art. s | 
In ſupport of this opinion, my friend urges the 
uſe which theſe people have always made of the 
word Circle, and the pretence. to be encloſed in a 
certain circle, like ſo many conyurers, and by ſuch 
means to keep the vulgar at a diſtance from them. 
To this purge likewiſe he.quotes the phraſes, a 
polite circle, the circle of one's acquaintance, people 
that live within a certain circle, and many others. 
From all which he infers, that in thoſe dark and 
ignorant ages, when conjurers were held in more 
Imation than they are at preſent, the credulous 
vulgar believed theſe le to be of the number, 
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However whimſical this opinion may ſeem, or 
however far fetched the derivation may ſound to 
. LY thoſe 
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thoſe who have not much conſidered the barbarous 
corruption of language, I muſt obſerve in it's fa- 
vour how difficult it is by any other method, to 
account not only for that odd phraſe, people of 
faſhion ; but likewiſe for that circle within which 
thoſe people have always affected to live. | 
Even now, when conjurers have been long 
laughed out of the world, the pretence to the 
circle is nevertheleſs maintained, and within the 
circle the people of faſcination do actually inſiſt 
upon living at this day. e e n 
It is moreover extremely pleaſant to obſerve what 
wonderful care theſe people take to preſerve their 
circle ſafe and inviolate, and with how jealous an 
eye they guard againſt any intruſion" of thoſe whom 
they are- —— to call the vulgar; who are on 
the other hand as vigilant to watch, and as active 
to improve every opportunity of invading this 
circle, and breaking into it. b 
Within the memory of many now living, the 
cirele of the people of faſcination, included the 
whole pariſh of Covent-Garden, and great part of 
St. Giles's in the fields; but here the enemy broke 
in, and the circle was preſently contracted to Lei- 
ceſter- Fields, and Golden- Square. Hence the 
people of faſhion again retreated before the foe to 
Hanover-Square; whence they were once more 
driven to Groſvenor Square, and even beyond it, 
and that with ſuch precipitation, that, had they 
not been ſtopped by the walls of of Hyde -Park, it 
is more than probable they would by this time 
have arrived at Kenſington, *© ox 
In many other inſtances we may remark the ſame 
flight of theſe people, and the ſame purſuit of their 
enemies, They firſt contrived a certain vehicle 
called a hackney- coach to avoid the approach of the 
foe in the open ſtreets, . Hence they were ſoon - 
routed, and obliged to take ſhelter in coaches of 
their own. Nor did this protect them long. The 
| | enemy 
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enemy likewiſe in great numbers mounted into the 
ſame armed vehicles * The people of faſcination 
then betook themſelves to chairs; in which their 
exempt privileges being again invaded, I am in- 
formed that ſeveral ladies of quality have beſpoke 


a kind of couch ſomewhat like the Lectica of the 


Romans; in which they are next winter to be car- 
ried through the ſtreets upon men's ſhoulders. 

The reader will be pleaſed to obſerve, that, be- 
fide the local circle which I have deſcribed above, 
there is an imaginary or figurative one, which is 
invaded by every imitation of the vulgar. 

Thus thoſe people of faſcination, or, if they like 
it better, of faſhion, who found it convenient to 
remain ſtill in coaches, obſerving that ſeveral of 
the enemy had lately exhibited arms on their ve- 
hicles, by which means, thoſe ornaments became 
vulgar and common, immediately ordered their own 
arms to be blotted out, and a cypher ſubſtituted 
in their room; perhaps cunningly contriving to 
repreſent themſelves inſtead of their anceſtors. 

Numberleſs are the devices made uſe of by the 
people of faſhion of both ſexes, to avoid the pur- 
ſuit of the vulgar, and to preſerve the purity of the 
circle. Sometimes the perriwig covers the whole 
beau, and he peeps forth from the midſt like an 
owl in an ivy-buſh ; at other times his ears ſtand up 
behind half a dozen hairs, and give you the idea 
of a different animal. Sometimes a large black 
bag, with wings ſpread as broad as a raven's, adorns 
his back; at other times, a little lank ſilk appears 
like a dead black-bird in his neck. To day he bor- 
rows the tail of a rat, and to morrow that of a 
monkey ; for he will transform himſelf into the 
likeneſs of the vileſt animal, to avoid the reſem- 
blance C? his own ſpecies. 


Rather coat of arms, 
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Nor are the ladies leſs watchful of the enemy's 
motions, or leſs anxious to avoid them. What 
hoods and hats and caps and coifs have fallen a ſacri- 
fice in this * Wichin my memory the ladies 
of the cirgle covered their lovely necks with a 
cloak z this being routed by the enemy, was ex- 
changed for the manteel; this again was ſucceeded 
by the pelorine z the pelorine by the neckatee ; the 
neckatee by the capuchine ; which hath now ſtood 
its ground a long time, but not without various 
changes of colour, ſhape, ornaments, &c. 

And here I muſt not paſs by the many admir- 
able arts made uſe of by theſe ladies, to deceive 
and dodge their imitators ; when they are hunted 
out in any favourite mode, the method is to lay it 
by for a time, and then to reſume it again all at 
once, when the enemy leaſt expect it. Thus 
patches appear and diſappear ſeveral times in a 
ſeaſon. I have myſelf ſeen the enemy in the pit, 
with faces all over ſpotted like the leopard, when 
the cirele in the boxes have with a conſcious triumph 
diſplayed their native alabaſter, without a ſimple 
blemiſh, though they had a few evenings be 
worn a thouſand : within a month afterwards the 
leopards have appeared in the boxes to the great 
mortification of the fair faces in the pit, 

In the ſame manner the ruff, after a long diſ- 
continuance, ſome time ſince began to revive in the 
circle, and advanced downwards, till it almoſt met 
the tucker. But no ſooner did the enemy purſue, 
than it vaniſhed all at once, and the boxes became 
a collection of little hills of ſnow, extremely de- 
lightful to the eyes of every beholder. 

Of all the articles of diſtinction the hoop hath 
ſtood the- longeſt, and with the moſt obſtinate re- 
ſiſtance. Inſtead of giving way, this, the more it 
hath been puſhed, hath encreaſed the more; till 
the enemy hath been compelled to give over the 
purſuit from mere negeſſity ; it being found im- 

. poſſible 
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ble to convey ſeven yards of hoop into a hack- 
ney- coach, or to ſlide with it behind à counter, 

But as I have mentioned ſome of the arts of the 
circle, it would not be fair to be ſilent as to thoſe 
of the enemy, among whom a certain citizen's wife 
diſtinguiſhed herſelf very remarkably, and appeared 
long in the very top of the mode. It was at laſt 
however diſcovered that ſhe — a very _ 

ractice, and k a private correſpondenee wit 
— of thoſe milliners — were entruſted with all 
the ſecrets of rhe circle. 
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My father was a fao!, 
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Mr. Cxxsox, 


T hath been a common obſervation, ** That 
great ſcholars know nothing of the world.” 
The reaſon of this is not, as generally it is imagin- 
ed, that the Greek and Latin languages have a 
natural tendency to vitiate the human underſtand- 
ing; but in ſolemn truth, gentlemen who obtain 
an early acquaintance with the manners and cuſtoms 
of the antients, are too apt to form their ideas of 
their own times, on the patterns of ages which 
bear not the leaſt reſemblance to them. Hence 
they have fallen into the greateſt errors and ab- 
ſurdities; and hence, I ſuppoſe, was derived the 
obſervation above-mentioned. E. 
Numberleſs are the inſtances which may be pro- 
duced of theſe errors of the literati; fo many in- 
deed that I have often thought there is no lels ditfe 
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rence between thoſe notions of the world which are 
drawn from letters, and thoſe which are drawn 
from men, than there is between the ideas of the 
human complexion, which are conceived by one in 
perfect health, and one in the jaundice. 
Let us ſuppoſe a man, poſſeſſed of this jaundice 
of literature, conveyed into the levees of the great. 
What notion will he be likely to entertain of the 
ſeveral perſons who compoſe that illuſtrious aſſem- þ 
bly, from their behaviour ? How will he be puzzled 
when he is told that he hath before his eyes a num- 
ber of free-men? How much more will he be | 
amazed when he hears that all the ſervility he there | 
beholds, ariſes only from an eager deſire of being 
permitted to ſerve the public? | ] | | 
Again, convey the ſame gentleman to a hunt- 
ing-match, a horſe race, or any other meeting of 
patriots : will he not immediately conclude from all 
the roaring and ranting, the hallowing and huzza- 
ing, the gaming and drinking, which he will there 
oblerve, that he is actually preſent at the orgia of 
Bacchus, or the celebration of ſome ſuch feſtival ? 
How then will he be aſtoniſhed to find that he is in 
the company of a ſett of honeſt fellows, who are 
the guardians of liberty, and are actually getting 
drunk in the ſervice of their country. 
Introduce him next to a drum or a rout, and if 
the blaze of beauty doth not blind him to any 
other contemplation, how greatly ſuperior will he 
think the Britiſh ladies to all thoſe of Greece and 
Rome— at their needles ? when he views all the 
exquiſite decorations of art which ſet off the per- 
ſons of his fair countrywomen, how will he deſpiſe 
all the compliments paid heretofore to the perion- 
ages of the Greek and Roman ladies of quality, 
who claimed a preference over each other from 
their ſuperior ſkill in handling their needles? But 
what muſt be his amazement, when he is aſſured 
that not one of theſe ladies ever handled any — 55 
inſtru- 
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inſtrument ; that all the ornaments of the beſt dreſt 
woman there are owing to the handywork of others, 
and that the whole buſineſs of the lives of all pre- 
ſent, is only to toſs about from the one to the other 
certain pieces of painted paper, being a paſtime 
common to grown perſons and children; with this 
difference only, that the former play for the higher 
wagers | | ; 

What idea can we ſuppoſe ſuch a perſon could 
conceive of the word beau; and if he could have 
no adequate notion of the word, much leſs would 
he be able to obtain any ſuch notion of the thing ! 
ſhould he behold a little dapper effeminate ſpark, 
carried through the ſunſhine in a ſoft machine by 
two labourers ; his body dreſt in all the tinſel which 
ſerves to trick up a harlot, and his hair appearing 
to have been decked by the ſame tire-woman with 
hers. Would ſuch a ſight as this recall to the mind 
of our learned friend, any image of a Greek and 
Roman ſoldier ; or .could he be eaſily perſuaded, 
that the inſect before his eyes was a military com- 
mander; in rank a centurion, or perhaps a tri- 
bune ? | 

In one particular, and in one alone, it is poſſible 
he might form a true judgment. The many eulo- 
giums on the chaſtity of the antient Spartan and 
Roman dames, and on the extraordinary modeſty 
of their young females of rank, muſt give him a 
perfect idea of our preſent ladies of faſhion. 

With this ſingle exception, I think I may aver, 
that a ſcholar, when he firſt comes to this town 
from the univerſity, comes among a ſet of people, 
as entirely unknown to him, and of whom he hath 
no more heard or read, than if he was to be at 
once tranſlated into one of the planets ; the world 
in the town, and that in the moon being equally 
ſtrange to him, and equally unintelligible. 

How wiſe therefore is the conduct of the preſent 
age, in laying aſide that fooliſh cuſtom of our an- 
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ceſtors, who uſed to throw away many of the moſt 
recious years of their ſons lives by confining them 
to ſchools and univerſities ; where what they learnt, 
was ſo far from being of any uſe to them upon their 
coming into the world, as it is called, that it ſerved 
only to puzzle and miflead them. They were in- 
deed obliged to unlearn all that had been taught 
them, before they could acquire that uſeful know- 
ledge mentioned in the beginning of my paper. 

Whereas by the preſent method of bringing 
youth to town, about the age of fifteen or ſixteen, 
and entering them immediately in thoſe ſeveral 
ſchools, where the knowledge of the world is taught; 
fuch as the play houſes, gaming-houſes, and bawdyy 
houſes; a young gentleman of any tolerable doci- 
lity, becomes at the age of eighteen, a perfect 
maſter of all the knowledge of the world at home; 

nd it is then a proper time for him to ſet out on 
his travels into foreign parts, and to make himſelf 
acquainted with the world abroad. This completes 
his education ; and he returns at one-and-twenty, 
a moſt accompliſhed fine gentleman ; having viſited 
all the principal courts of Europe, and become 
verſed in all their faſhions, at a ſeaſon of life when 
our dull forefathers knew nothing of thoſe foreign 
people but from hiſtory, nor even of their coun+ 
tries but from geography. 

It was my misfortune however to have a father 
of the antique way of thinking; by which means, 
I loſt the beſt part of my youth in turning over 
thoſe books, in which I have ſaid there is little 
uleful to be learnt. I remember a paſſage out of 
Horace, who is the beſt of them, and who ſeems | 
to be very particularly a favourite of yours. Hig 


* 


words are theſe, 


Vite fur ma brevis 
Spem nos vetat inchoare longam. 


Which 
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Which may be thus rendered after your paraphraſ- 
tical manner: * The ſhortneſs of life affords no 
* time for a tedious education.” How many in- 
deed of my own acquaintance, have I known to die 
of old age at twenty-five ! fo that by the antient 
method of educating our ſons at ſchools and uni- 
verſities, a — part of them will be in danger of 
pou going out of the world before they know any thing 
Ot it. 


Life (ſays Mr. Pope) tan little mare ſupply, 
Than juſt W en db 0 and 19: 


Is it not therefore the duty of a father to give his 
ſon an opportunity of looking about him as ſooh 


as he can ? 
T am, SIR, 
Your moſt humble erate, 
Tom TtitTRoUTH, 


Numb. 44. Tueſday June 2. 


0 Bone, * e 
Fruftrere, inſanis et tu. —? Hon. 


friend, do deceive h all 
en Gnas merges Af Hog " 


1 HAVE in a former paper endeavoured to ſhew, 
that a rich man without charity is a rogue; and 
perhaps it would be no difficult matter to proves 
that he is alſo a fool. If a man, who doth not 
know his true intereſt, may be thought to deſerve 
that appellation ; in what light ſhall we behold a 
chriſtian, who neglects the cultivation of a virtue 
which is in ſcripture = to wa away his ſins, _ 
4 | with- 
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without which all his other good deeds cannot ren- 
der him acceptable in the ſight of his Creator and 
Redeemer. 

Even in this world, it is ſurely much too nar- 

row a view to confine a man's intereſt merely to 
that which loads his coffers. To purſue that which 
is moſt capable of giving him happineſs, is indeed 
the intereſt of every man; and there are many who 
find great pleaſure in emptying their purſes with 
this view, to one who hath no other ſatisfaction 
than in filling it. Now what can give greater hap- 
pineſs to a good mind, than the reflection on hav- 
ing relieved the miſery, or contributed to the well- 
being, of his fellow creature. It was a noble ſenti- 
ment of the worthy Mr. Thomas Firmin, That 
© to relieve the poor, and to provide work and 
* ſubſiſtence for them, gave to him the ſame plea- 
* ſure, as magnificent buildings, pleaſant walks, 
* well cultivated orchards and gardens, the jollity of 
© muſic and wine, or the charms of love and ſtudy 
gave to others.“ This is recorded in the life of 
a plain citizen of London, and it as well deſerves 
to be quoted, as any one apophthegm that is to be 
found in all the works of Plutarch. 
A chriſtian therefore, or a good man, though 
no chriſtian, who is void of charity, is ignorant of 
his own intereſt, and may with great propriety be 
called a filly fellow. Nay, if we will believe all the 
great writers whom I cited in my former paper, 
to which. I might add Plata. and many more, a 
mere. human being who places all his happineſs in 
ſelfiſh conſiderations, without any relative virtues, 
any regard to the good of others, is in plain truth 
a downright fool, F 

I have been encouraged to treat the want of cha- 
rity with the more freedom, as I am certain of 
giving little offence to any of my readers by ſo 
doing. Charity is in fact the very characteriſtic 
of this nation at this time, — I believe we mw 

1 chal- 
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challenge the whole world to parallel the examples 
which we have of late given of this ſenſible, this 
noble, this chriſtian virtue. ee 

We cannot therefore ſurely be arraigned of folly, 
from the want of charity; but is our wiſdom al- 
together as apparent in the manner of exerting it? 
I am afraid the true anſwer here would not be fo 
much to our advantage. Are our private donations 
generally directed by our judgment, to thoſe who 
are the propereſt objects? Do not vanity, whim, 
and weakneſs, too often draw our purlſe-ſtrings ? 
Do we not ſometimes give becauſe it is the faſhion, 
and ſometimes becauſe we cannot long reſiſt impor- 
-tunity? May not our charity be often termed ex- 
travagance or folly ; nay, is it not often vicious, 
and apparently tending to the encreaſe and en- 
couragement of idle and diſſolute perſons ? 

It would be almoſt endleſs to attempt to be par- 
ticular on this head. I. ſhall mention therefore 
only one inſtance, namely, the giving our money 
to common beggars. ' This kind of bounty is a 
crime againſt the public. It is aſſiſting in the con- 
tinuance and promotion of a nuſance. Our wiſe 
- anceſtors-prohibited it by a law, which would pro- 
bably have remained in force and uſe to this day, 
had not the legiſlature conceived, that, after the 
ſevere penalties which have been ſince inflicted: on 
beggars, none would have the boldneſs to become 
ſuch; and that, after the ſufficient legal proviſion 
which hath been made for the poor, no perſons 
would have ſo little regard, either to common ſenſe, 
or to the public, as to relieve them, 3 

But inſtead of ſtaying to argue with ſuch people, 
I ſhall haſten to the other branch of charity, which 
is of a public nature; of which there are many 
ſpecies in this kingdom. 

The origin of t his kind of charity, was no bet- 
ter than prieſtcraft and ſuperſtition, When men 
began to perceive the near approach of that great 


enemy 
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enemy of human nature, who was to deprive them 
of all their ill-gotten poſſeſſions, and not only fo, 
but might as they apprehended, deliver them into. 
the hands of an Alinighty juſtice, to pond them 
for all thoſe knaviſh arts, by which theſe poſſeſſions 
were acquired; the prieſt ſtept in, took advantage 
of the terrors of their conſciences, and perſuaded 
them, that by configning over a great part, (fome- 
times the whole) of their acquiſitions to the uſe of 
the church, a pardon for all kind of villainy was 
ſure to be obtained. 

In this attempt, the prieſt found but little diffi. 
culty when he had to do with a mind tainted with 
ſuperſtition, and weakened with diſeaſe ; eſpeciall 
when he could back all his other arguments wi 
one truth at leaſt, namely, Give us that which you 
can by no poſſible means keep any longer yourſelf. 

Thus the unwilling will, as Dr. Barrow pleaſant- 
ly calls it, was at laſt ſigned. The fruits of fraud 
and rapine were trufted to the uſe of the ch 
and the greateſt raſcals died very goad ſaints, 
their memories were conſecrated to honour and good 
example. 

How notably theſe attempts ſucceeded, is 
known to all who are — cdive in our e 
our hiſtory. So common was it for men to expiate 
their crimes in this manner; and to finiſh all their 
other robberies, by robbing their heirs ; that had 
not the legiſlature often ſtoutly interfered i 
cruſhing theſe ſuperſtitious (or as they were call 
charitable) uſes, they ſeetmed to have bid fair for. 
ſwallowing up the whole property of the nation. 
In proceſs of time however, the lawyer came to 
the aſſiſtance of the prieft ; (for like the devil he is 
always ready at hand when called for) and formed a 
diſtinction between the ſuperſtitions and charitable 
ple. Henceforward, inſtead of robbing their rela- 
tions for the uſe of the church, a method was de- 
viſed of robbing them for the uſe of the poor. Hence 

| | poore 
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poor-houſes, alms-houſes, colieges and hoſpitals be- 
gan to preſent themſelves to the view of all travel - 
— being always ſituated in the moſt public places, 
and bearing the name and title of the generous 
founder in vaſt capital letters; a kind of KTHMA 
EZ AE, a monument of his glory to all genera+ 


tions. 
Thus we ſee the foundation of this kind of cha- 
rity, and a very ſtrong one it is, being indeed no 
other than fear and vanity, the two ſtrongeſt paſſions 
which are to be found in human narure, 
It may be thought perhaps, that I have omitted 
a third, which ſome may imagine to be the ſtrongeſt, 


and greateſt of all, and this is benevolence, or the 


love of doing good: but that theſe charitable lega 


cies have no ſuch motive, appears to me from the 


following conſiderations. 
Firſt, if a man was poſſeſſed af real benevo- 
lence, and had, (as he muſt then have) a delight 
in doing good, he would no more defer the enjoy- 
ment of this ſatisfaction to his death-bed, than the 
ambitious, the luxurious, or the vain, would wait 
fill that period, for the gratification of their ſeveral 
ſhons. 
Sccondly, If the legacy be, as it often is, the 
firſt charitable donation of any conſequence, I can 
never allow it poſſible to ariſe from benevolence: 
— he who hath no compaſſion for the diſtieſſes of 

is neighbours, whom he hath ſeen, how ſhould he 
have any pity for the wants of poſterity which he 
will never fee ? | 

Thirdly, If the legacy be, as is likewiſe very 
common, to the injury of his family, or to the dit- 
appointment of his own friends in want, this is 3 
certain proof, that his motive is not benevolence ; 
for he who loves not his own friends and relations, 
molt certainly loves no other perſon. 

Laſtly, If a man hath lived any time in the world, 
he mult haye obſerved fuch horrid and — ö 
abuſes 


r 
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abuſes of all public charities, that he muſt be con- 
vinced (with a very few exceptions) that he will do 
no manner of good by contributing to them. 
Some, indeed, are ſo very wretchedly contrived in 
their inſtitution, that they ſeem not to have had 
the public utility in their view; but to have been 
mere jobs ab initio. Such are all hoſpitals what- 
ever, where it is a matter of favour to get a patient 
admitted, and where the forms of admiſſion are ſo 
troubleſome and tedious, that the propereſt ob- 
jects, (thoſe I mean, who are moſt wretched and 
friendleſs) may as well aſpire at a place at court, as 
at a place in the hoſpital. 
From what I have here advanced, I know I have 
rendered myſelf liable to be h by malice 
and ignorance as an enemy to all public charity; I 
hope to obviate this opinion effectually in a future 
paper, in which I ſhall endeavour to point out who 
are really the objects of our benevolence, as well as 
to propoſe ſome expedients by which the obſtruc- 
tions which attend ſome of our beſt calculated cha- 
rities of the public kind may be remoyed. I can- 
not, however, conclude this, without paying a com- 
-pliment to the preſent age fer two glorious bene- 
actions, I mean that to the uſe of the Foundling 
infants, and that for the accommodation of poor 
women 1n their lying-in. | | 


— 
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Numb. 47. Saturday June 13. 
De plebes ſcelerata! Sil. ITAL. 
S O ye wicked raſcallions ! 
T may ſeem ſtrange that none of our political 
writers, in their learned treatiſes on the Engliſh 


conſtitution, ſhould take notice of any more — 
ree 
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three eſtates, namely, King, Lords, and Commons, 
all entirely paſſing by in ſilence that very large and 
powerful body which form the fourth eſtate in this 
community, and have been long dignified and diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of he mob. | | 

And this will ſeem ſtill the more ſtrange, when 
we conſider that many of the great writers above- 
mentioned have moſt inconteſtably belonged to this 
very body. 

To ſay preciſely at what time this fourth ſtate 
began firſt to figure in this common-wealth, or 
when the footſteps of that power which it enjoys 
at this day were firſt laid, muſt appear to be a 
matter of the higheſt difficulty, perhaps utterly im- 
poflible, from that deplorable filence which I have 
juſt mentioned. Certain however it is, that at the 
time of the Norman conqueſt, and long afterwards, 
the condition of this eſtate was very low and mean, 
thoſe who compoſed it being in general called vil- 
lains; a word which did not then bear any very 
honourable idea, though not ſo bad a one perhaps 
as It hath ſince acquired, | 

The part which this fourth eſtate ſeem antiently 
to have claimed, was to watch over and control 
the other three. This, indeed, they have ſeldom 
aſſerted in plain words, which is poſſibly the prin- 
cipal reaſon why our hiſtorians have never explicitly 
aſſigned them their ſhare of power in the conſtitu- 
tion, though this eſtate have ſo often exerciſed it, 
and ſo clearly aſſerted their right to it by force of 
arms; to wit, by fiſts, ſtaves, knives, clubs, ſcythes, 
and other ſuch offenſive weapons, | 

The firſt inſtance which I remember of this was 
in the reign of Richard I, when they eſpouſed the 
cauſe of religion ; of which they have been always 
— defenders, and deſtroyed a great number of 
Jews. 

In the ſame reign we have another example in 
William Fitz-Oſborne, alias Longbeard, a ſtout 
aſſerter of the rights of the fourth eſtate. Theſe 
rights 
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rights he defended in the city of London, at the 
head of a large party, and by force of the arms 
abovememtioned ; but was over-powered, and loſt 
his life by means of a wooden machine called 
the gallows, which hath been very fatal to the chief 
champions of this eſtate ; as it was in the reign of 
Henry III. to one Conſtantine, who having, at the 
head of a London mob, pulled down the houſe of 
the high-ſteward of Weſtminſter, and committed 
ſome other little diforders of the like kind, main- 
ramed to the chief juſticiary's face, that he had 
© done nothing puniſhable by law,” i. e. con- 
© trary to the rights of the fourth eſtate He. 
ſhared however the ſame fate with Mr. Fitz- 
- Ofborne. 

We find in this reign of Henry III, the power 
of the fourth eftate grown to a very great heighth 
indeed; for whilſt a treaty was on foot between 
that king and his barons, the mob of London 
thought proper not only to infult the queen with 
all manner of foul language, but likewife to throw 
ſtones and dirt at her. Of which aſſertion of their 

wilege, we hear of no other conſequence than 
— the king was highly diſpleaſed; and indeed it 
ſeems to be allowed by moſt writers, that the mob 
in this inſtance went a little too far. 

In the time of Edward II. there is another fact 
upon record, of a more bloody kind; though per- 
aps not more indecent: for the biſhop of Exeter 
being a little too buſy in endeavouring to preſerve 
the city of London for the king his maſter, the 
mob were pleaſed to-cut his head off. 

F omit many leſſer inſtances, to come to that 
Sh aſſertion of the privileges of the mob un- 

er the great and mighty Wat Tyler, when they 
not only laid their claim to a ſhare in the govern- 
ment, but in truth to exclude all the other eſtates 
for this purpoſe, one John Staw, or Straw, or Ball, 


a'great orator, who was let out of Maidſtone-goal 
: | by 
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the mab, in his harangues told them, that as 
all men were ſons of Adam, there ought to be no 

diſtinction; and that it was their duty to reduce ali 
men ta perfect equality. This they immediately 
ſet about, and to do it in the moſt effectual manner, 
they cut off the heads of all the nobility, gentry, 
clergy, &c. who fell into their hands. | 
1th theſe defigns they encamped in a large 
body at Blackheath, whence. they ſent a meſſage to 
king Richard II. to come and talk with them, in 
order to ſettle the government; and when this was 
not complied with, they marched to London, and 
the gates being opened by their friends, entered the 
city, burnt and plundered the duke of Lancaſter's 
ce, that of the archbiſhop and many other great 
uſes, and put to death all of the other three 
eſtates with wham they met, among whom, was 
2 archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the lard trea- 
The unhappy end of this noble enterpriſe is ſa 
well known, that it need not be mentioned. The 
leader being taken, off by the gallantry of the lord 
mayor, the whole army, like a body when the head 
is. ſevered, fell inſtantly to the ground; whence 
many were afterwards lifted to that fatal machine, 
which is above taken notice of. 

{ſhall po by. On expleſin of Cade and Ket, and 
others. I think I have clearly demonſtrated, thaꝶ 
there is ſuch a fourth eſtate as the mob, actually 
exiſting in our conſtitution; which, though, per- 
haps, for very politic reaſons, they keep themſelves 
— like the army of Mr. Bayes, in diſguiſe, 

ve often iſſued. from their lurking places, and 
very ſtoutly maintained their power and their privi- 
leges in this community. : 

Nor hath this: eſtate, or their claims been un- 
known to the other three; on the cantrary, we 
find in our ſtatute: books, numberleſs attempts ta 
prevent their growing power, and to reſtrain them 
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at leaſt within ſome bounds ; witneſs the many laws 
made againſt ribauds, roberdſmen, drawlatches, 
waſters, rogues, vagrants, vagabonds; by all 
which, and many other names, this fourth eſtate 
hath been from time to time dignified and dif- 
tinguiſhed, 

Under all theſe appellations they are frequently 
named in our law books; but I do not perfectly 
remember to have ſeen them mentioned under the 
term of fourth eſtate in all my reading ; nor do I 
recollect that any legiſlative or judicial power is 
expreſly allowed to belong to them. And yet cer 
tain it is, that they have from time immemorial 
been uſed to exerciſe a judicial capacity in certain 


. Inſtances wherein the ordinary courts have been 


deficient for want of evidence ; this being no let or 
hinderance to the adminiſtration of juſtice before 
the gentlemen who compoſe this fourth eſtate, who 
often proceed to judgment without any evidence at 
all. Nor muſt I omit the laudable expedition which 
is uſed on ſuch occaſions, their proceedings being 
entirely free from all thoſe delays, which are ſo 
much complained of in other courts. I have in- 
deed known a pick-pocket arreſted, tried, con- 
victed, and ducked almoſt to death, in leſs time 
than would have been conſumed in reading his in- 
dictment at the Old-Baily. Theſe delays the 
avoid chiefly by hearing only one ſide of the quel. 
tion, concluding, as judge Gripus did of old, that 
the contrary method ſerves only to introduce in- 
certainty and confuſion. | 

I do not however pretend to affirm any thing of 
the legal original of this juriſdiction. I know the 
learned are greatly divided in their opinions concern- 
ing this matter, or rather perhaps in their inclina- 
tions ; ſome being unwilling to allow any power at 
all to this eſtate, and others as ſtoutly contending, 
that it would be for the public good to deliver 
the ſword of juſtice entirely into their hands, S 
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80 alan hath this latter opinion grown to. 
be of modern days, that the fourth eſtate. : 
been permitted to encroach in a moſt; prodigious, 
manner. What | theſe encroachments have been, 
and the particulat cauſes which have contributed 
to them. ſhall be the e of my next 1 
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HERE is a certain ae which, Fay 

univerſal conſent hath not enrolled it among 
the cardinal, yirtues, is often found ſufficient, of it- 
ſelf, not only to carry its poſſeſſor through the 
world, but even to carry him to the top of it. 
It is almoſt pethaps unneceſſary to inform my tea- 
der, that the quality I mean, is impudence ſo dear 
is this to one female at leaſt, that it effectually re- 
commends a man to fottune without the aſſiſtance 
of any other qualification. She e Een 8 
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and e 28 ag thoſe en want mo- 
deſty, ſhall want nothing elſe. N 
en are che ener in dients "of which 
this quality is 'compaſed, /or Rat temper of mind 
is be ee to produce i He is POW" ye to 
cer- 
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TS f6 far 1 thing e rience convince 
Re ſome vege „it win beſt 

1 188 THOR baren lol. f Pos ſay truth, I am almoſt 
inthe” to an opinion, that it never arrives- at any 
98 degree of perſection unleſs in a mind totally 
abered with any virtue, or with any great 
4 po. quality whatever. It would indeed ſeem 
that nature had agreed with fortune, in ſetting a 
high value on impudence, and had accordingly de- 
creed that thoſe *. her children, who had received 
this rich gift at her hands, were amply Provided for 
without any further portion. 

And ſurely it is not without reaſon, that I call 
this the gift of nature; indeed, genius itſelf is not 
more ſo. We may here apply a phraſe which the 
French uſe on an occaſion not ſo proper to be — 
tioned, and Affirm, Thar it is not in the 
« of every man to be impudent who would Ss 
« ſo,” A man, born without any genius, may as 
reaſonably hope to become ſuch a poet as Homer, 
or ſuch à critic as Longinus; as one born wich- 
out impudence can pretend, without any merit, to 
aſpire to theſe characters. 

Though nature however muſt give the feeds, art 
may - cultivate. them. To improve or to depreſs 
their growth is greatly within the power of educa- 
820 To lay down che proper precept for this 

ſe, would r 7 4 large treatiſe; and ſuch ! 
e bliſh h er. In the mean time 
; faſhce + to mention only two rules, which 
— be partly collected from what I bave above 
aſſerted, 1 ich are of univerſal uſe. This 
is with the utmoſt cart to ſbppreſs and eradicate 
every ſeed or principle of what is any wiſe praiſe- 
worthy out of the mind; and ſecondly, to preſerve 
levied in _ . pureſt ſtate of Ignoratice, than which 
thing more contributes, to the higheſt perfection 
= Teen 'of impadence ; "the more a man 


ws, the more inclined is he to be modeſt, it is 
* indeed 
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indeed within the ptovince only of the higheſt hu- 


21 may, I think, be predicated in favout of im- 
pudence, that it is che quality, which, of all others, 
we are capable of carrying to the g ey HG 
ſo far, indeed, that did not the geſt force o 
evidence convince us of the truth of ſome examples, 
we ſhould be apt to doubt rhe poffibility of their 
exiſtence. What, but the concurreat t ny of 
hiſtorians, and the indubirable veracity of records 
could impel us to believe, rhar there have been 
men in the world of ſuch aſtonithing impudence, 
as, in oppoſition to the certain knowledge of many 
thouſands, to rake upon themſelves to perſonate 
kings and princes as well in their life-time, as after 
their death? and yet our own, as well as foreign 
annals, afford us ſuch inſtances. 
But the greateſt hero in impudence, whom, per- 
haps, the world ever produced, appeared in France 
at the end 'of the laft century. His name was 
Peter Mege and he was a common ſoldier in th 
marines. This fellow had the affiftance only c 
one who had been a footman to 4 certain man of 
J FD Scipion le Brun de Caſtelane, Seig- 
neur de Caille & * Rougon, 2 nobleman who had 
fled from France to Switzerland, to avoid a reli- 
ious perſecution. With this confederate alone, 
eter Mege, had the amazing impudence to per- 
ſonate the young Seigneur de Caille, who was at 
that time dead; and rhis in the life-time of the fa- 
ther, in defiance of all his noble relations then in 
_ poſſeſſion of his forfeited eſtate, upon the ſpot 
where the young gentleman had lived to the age of 
twenty-one ; and all this without the leaſt reſem- 
blance of features, ſhape, or ſtature; without be- 
ing acquainted with any part of rhe hiſtory of him 
whom he was to repreſent, or being able to give 
* | - the 
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the leaſt account of any of his, fly. indeed, 
without being able to write and read. 

But how much more will the reader be ſurpriſed 
to hear, that this moſt impudent of all attempts 
ſucceeded ſo far as to obtain a ſentence in the 
hament of Provence in favour of the ſoldier ? And 
this ſucceſs would have been, final, had nor the can- 
82 of Berne 17 2g and obtained an appeal to 

the parliament of Paris, where at laſt the impoſtor 
was defeated. 

To account for all this, and to aſſuage his rea- 
der's aſtoniſhment, the very ingenious author of 
the trial, when he informs us, that this impoſtor 
was confronted with twenty witneſſes, who ſwore to 
the identity of Peter Mege, and as many more who 
had been . fellow-ſtudents with the young noble- 

an, and who, on their oaths, declared that this 
Pere eter was not the perſon, goes on thus: Burt 
« what was moſt ſtrange, was the. ſteady counte- 
c nauce of the ſoldier, which never once betrayed 

« him, nor gave the leaſt ſymptom of any doubt 
Hof his png bo | in vain to form a project 
1 of uſurpin of another, to lay your 

i” plan ever 15 ay and ſyſtematically, if you 
« do not provide. yourſelf with a ſtock of impu- 
« dence to ſupport every attack to which 
% may be expoſed. In ſuch an attempt, the Bo 
70 bead muſt be furniſhed as well without as with- 
in; more indeed will depend on the outſide: for 
* it is the ſteadineſs of the front, hardineſs, or 
„ downright audacity which impoſe on mankind 
the moſt, and e amends for all defects in 
* the underſtanding. The ſoldier had made many 
< blunders; but 2 invincible aſſurance repaired 
& al}, and braught over even his enemies to his 
« 155 And to ſay truth, I know ſcarce any 


Hog. to "heh ſuch a degree of aſſurance is not 
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This attempt, indeed, of perſonating 'who you 


* 


ate not, ſeems to be attended with too great diffi- 
eulties 3 and to ſucceed in it, is perhaps beyond the 
power of impudence ; we are not therefore to won- 
der, that all the heroes in this way have been un- 
ſucceſsful. * In fact, we ought to fix our whole at- 
tention on the undaunted impudence of engaging 
in ſuch a deſign, and not to ſuffer the defeat t 
leſſen our admiration; but to ſay of ſuch a hero, 
A Wie 1 
e IT (HALT 2 A | 
i non tenuit, magnis tamen excidit aufis. 
But, if in perſonating the who, impudence is 
found unequal to the taſł; in perſonating what we 
are not, it is almoſt ſure to come off triumphant. 
Here I believe the undertaker ſeldom fails, but 
through his own fault; that is, by not being im- 
pudent enough. 10 7 
My Lord Bacon adviſes a modeſt man to ſhelter 
his vices under thoſe virtues -to which they are the 
neareſt allied, The avaricious man, he would hav 


un ge ono er we - 


to affect frugality; the extravagant, liberality; a 
ſo of the rell Now the 1. of this 1 1d 
the rule of our impudent man. If you, are 4 
blockhead, my friend, be ſure to commence. vri- 
ter; and if intirely illiterate, be ſure to pretend to 
learning. If you are a coward, be a bully. and 
always talk of feats of bravery ; if again you art 
a beggar, boaſt of your riches. In ſhort, what- 
ever vice or defect you have, ſet up for its oppoſite 
virtue or endowment. And if you are poſſeſſed 
of every ill quality, you may aſſert your title to 
every good one. 8 FE; 
Ihe laſt ſpecies of impudence which I ſhall men; 
tion, is to aſſert openly and boldly what you really 
are, let this be ever ſo bad. Own your vices, and 
be proud of them; and in time perhaps you may 
laugh virtue out of countenance, and bring your 

* T 3 vices 
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vices into faſhion, This however is a little unſafe 
do attempt, unleſs 70u are very ſure of yourſelf, 
and of the degree of impudence which you ls. 
A modeſt woman may be a w——e;. but to behave 
with indecency in public, indeed, to throw off all 
that would recommend a woman to à vicious man 
of ſenſe and taſte; to ſnew, as De Roty ſays af a 
court lady, not the leaſt ſenſe of virtue in the prac- 
tice. of every vice; this requires the higheſt degree 
of impudence ; that degree indeed which is incon- 
ſiſtent with every great or good quality whatever. 


as 1 2 AL 
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Numb. 49. Saturday, June 20. f 
Odi profanum vu guss. Hor. 
J hate the mob. | 


N a former paper I have endeavoured to trace 
the riſe and progreſs of the power of the fourth 
eſtate in this conſtitution. I ſhall now examine that 
_— ont which they actually enjoy at this 
y, and then proceed to conſider oh ſeveral means 
by which they [ave attained it. af 
Firſt, though this eſtate have not as yet claimed 
that right which was inſiſted on by the people or 
mob in old Rome, of giving a negative voice in 
the enacting laws, they have clearly exerciſed this 
power in controlling their execution. Of this it is 
eaſy to give many inſtances, particularly in the caſe 
of the gin - act ſome years ago; and in thoſe of 
teveral turnpikes which have been erected againſt 
the good-will and pleafure of the mob, and haye 
by them heen demglifhed. | 5 
In oppoſing the execution of ſuch laws, they do 
not always rely on force; but have frequent 8 
| . | | R 
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ccourſe to the moſt Aa d for ſometimes, 
without openly expre ilapprabation, they 
take the moſt news pi ale 8 catry⸗ 
ing a lay, into E 1 iſcounte- 
nancing all choſe who e r n Aae the 
offences committed 
They well, know, that 70 par of W can · 
not without in N they 
tifle theſe, * law of 9 BD ne en dead and 
uſele6. Theinformers e in ſuch caſes, they 
declare N. be a. Of be guilty of the crim 
leſe mobilit whoever is ſuſpecte 
(which is 4s them a ſynonymous term with con» 
victed) is immediately ed by buffeting, kick- 
ing, ſtoning, e „&c. in ſhort, 
by all thoſe means of paring (ſometimes 18155 


ſometimes almoſt) to which are called by 
that general phraſe of mobbing. 


It may aps be faid we the mob. do, even 
at this 5 at the execution of 15 laws, 


which they can by no means be ſuppoſed to ap- 


* the la inſt robbery, 
are ws ag | 
theft. This is, I confeſs, true; 210 e 
wondered that it is ſo. The e reaſon. perhaps is, 4 
* loye which the mob have far AION» AD 

e great pleaſure they take in ſeeing men (gn, 


great, that, while they V aer ee they are 
3 3 wall pro- 
bability, n 


In all theſe matters however, the poyer of this 


1 1 It ſeems ipdeed to 
r wer Bo No ASP. in France, which 


Coal + Kew compar che /anum 
and which, though it be e 5 


expteſly claĩwed. 
A ether jnſtances, | the Hoon 
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conſtant in afſerting and maintaining them ; of 
which I wall rater. ſome of the principal. 
Firlt, they aſſert an excluſive right to the river of 
Thames. It is true, the other eſtates do ſome- 
times venture themſelves upon the river; but this 
is ng upon ſufferance; for which they pay what- 
ever that branch of the fourth eſtate called water- 
men are pleaſed to exact of them. Nor are the 
mob ' contented with all theſe exactions. They 
mble whenever they meet any is in a boat, 
hoſe dreſs declares them to be of a different order 
om themſelves. Sometimes they carry their re- 
ſentment ſo far, as to endeavour to run againſt the 
boat, and overſet it; but if they are too good- 
natured to attempt this, t they never fail to attack 
the paſſengers with all kind of ſcurrilous, abuſive, 
and indecent” terms, which indeed they claim as 
their own, and call mob language. IQ 3 
The ſecond excluſive right which they wült on, 
is to thoſe parts of the ftreets, that are ſet apart 
for the foot. paſſengers. In aſſerting this privilege, 
they are extremely rigorous; inſomuch, that none 


of the other orders can walk through the ſtreets by 


day without being inſulted, nor by night without 
being knocked down. And the better to ſecure, 
theſe footpaths to themſelves; they take effectuab 
care to keep the ſaid paths always well blocked 
up with chairs, wheel-barrows, and every other kind 
of obſtruction; in order to break the legs of all 
thoſe who ſhall preſume to 'epcroach upon their pri- 
vileges by walking che ſtreet s 
WW... It was ok ed their pretenFions? would have 
ped; but it is . Mult to ſet any bounds to 
lbs for, having fulficiently - eſtabliſhed''this 
right, they now begin fb t their right to the 
right, they ſtreet, and tõ have lately made ſuch u diſ- 
carts, and frays; that 
out the utmoſt diſfi- 


this view we wee 


ſition with their waggo 
15 coach can paſs 5 
ien 


culty and denen 
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ſce them driving fide by ſide, and ſometimes in the 
broader ſtreets three a breaſt; again, we ſee them 
leaving a cart or waggon in the middle of the ſtreet, 
and often ſet'a-croſs it, while the driver repairs to a 
neighbouring alehouſe, from the window of which 
he diverts himſelf while he is drinking, with the 
miſchief or inconvenience which his vehicle occa- 
ſions. tet 10 10 Dit9 un 19 10 

The ſame pretenſions which they make to the 
ſſion of the ſtreets, they make likewiſe to the 
eſſion of the high-ways. I doubt not I ſhall 
told they claim only an equal right: for I 
know it is very uſual when a carter or dray- man is 
civilly deſired to make a little room, by moving 
out of the middle of the road either to the right 
or left, to hear the following anſwer: D- 
&© your eyes, who are you ? Is not the road, and 
„ de d-n'd to you, as free for me as you?“ 
Hence it will, I ſuppoſe, be inferred that they do 
not abſolutely exclude the other eſtates from the 
uſe of the common highways. But notwithſtand- 
ing this generous conceſſion in words, I do aver 
this practice is different, and that a gentleman may 
go a voyage at ſea with little more hazard than 
is travel ten miles from the metropolis. 
I ſhall mention only one claim more, and that a 
very new. and a very extraordinary one. It is the 
right of excluding all women of faſhion out of St. 
James's-Park on a Sunday evening, This they 
have lately aſſetted with great vehemence, and have 
inflicted the puniſnment of mobbing on ſeveral la- 
dies, who had tranſgreſſed without deſign. not hav- 
ing been appriſed of the good pleaſure of the mob 
in this point. And this I the rather publiſh to 
event any ſuch tranſgreſſions for the future, ſince 
it hath already that no degree of either 
dignity or beauty can ſecure the offender . 
Anh of great quality, and aduitable beanty was nibtbed i 
the park this time. h ne 2 oy 
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Many things have contributed to raiſe this fourth 
eſtate to that exorbitant degreo of power which 
they at preſent enjoy, and which ſeems to threaten 
to ſhake the balance of our conſtitution, I ſhall 
name only three, as theſe appear to me to have had 
much the ſnare in bringing it about. 

The ñirſt is that act of which was made 
at the latter end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, and 
which I cannot help conſidering as a kind of com- 
miſe between the other three eſtates and this. 
thĩs act it was ſtipulated, that the fourth eſtate 
thould annually receive out of the poſſe ſſions of 
the others, a certain large proportion yearly, upon 
an implied condition (for no ſuch was expreſt) that 
they ſhould ſuffer the other eſtates to enjoy the reſt 
of their property without loſs or moleſtation. © 

This law gave a new turn to the minds of the 
mobility. They found themſelves no longer ob- 
liged to depend on the charity of their neighbours, 
nor on their own induſtry for à maintenance. 
They now looked on themſelves as joint proprietors 
in the land, and celebrated their independency in 
ſongs" of triumph; witneſs the old 1 which 
was in all their mouths, 0 


1 Enron caſt away — | 
pariſh is bound lad bs; &c. 


— ſecond cauſe of — preſent A has 

been the private quarrels between particular mem · 

bers of 3 at 20min who, on ſuch occaſions, 

have done all they could on both ſides: to raiſe the 

power of the mob, in order to avail themſelves of 
it, and to employ it againſt their enemies. 

The third and tho laſt which 1 ſhail mention, is 
the miſtaken idea which ſome particular — 
have always entertained of the — but 
this will open too copious a ſubject, and fall be 
therefore treated in a future paper. * 
en ut 
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But before I diſmiſs this, I muſt obſerve that 
there are two ſorts of perſons of whom this fourth 
eſtate do yet ſtand in ſome awe, and whom con- 
ſequently they have in great abhorrence: Theſe 
are a juſtice of peace, and a ſoldier. To theſe two 
it is entirely owing that they have not long ſince 
L the other orders out of the common - 
wealth. | win 
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Numb. 51. Saturday, June 27. 
| He tibi erunt artes. | Vigo. N 
"Theſe mal be your golden rule. 


P all our manufactures, there is none at pre- 
Q ſent in a more ne condition, or which 
hath received more conſiderable improvements of 
late years, than the manufacture of paper, To 
ſuch perfection is this brought at p ent, That it 
almoſt romiſes to rival the great ſtaple commodity 
of this 1 | nn 

The two principal branches of this manufacture 
are carried on by painting and printing. To what 
a degree of excellence the artiſts are arrived in the 
former, I need not mention. Our painted paper 
is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from the fineſt {ilk ; and 
there is ſcarce a modern houſe, which.hath not one 
or more rooms lined with this furniture. 2 

But however valuable this branch may be, it is 
by no means equal to that which is carried on by 
printing. Of ſuch conſequence indeed to the pub- 
lic may this part of the paper manufacture be 
made, that I doubt not but that, with proper care, 
it would be capable of finding an 9 proviſion 
for the poor. To which purpole it ſeems better 
TTY 9 adapted 
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adapted than any other, for a' reaſon which I ſhall 
preſently aſſign. - - aan YAO! 
Of printing likewiſe, there are two kinds; that 
of the rolling, and that of the letter preſs, —or 
perhaps I ſhall be better underſtood by moſt of my 
readers, by the terms prints and books. AR 
The former (though of infinitely the leſs conſe- 
uence) hath been of late much improved; and 
ough it doth not conſume a great quantity of pa- 
„ doth however _ employ a great number of 
— This was formerly an inconſiderable buſi- 
neſs, and very few got their bread by it; but ſome 
ingenious perſons have of late fo greatly extended 
it, that there are at preſent-almoſt as many print- 
ſhops, as there are bakers in this metropolis. 

This improvement hath been owing to a dee 
netration into human nature, by which it hat 
. diſcovered, that there are two ſights which 
the -generality of mankind do hunger after, with 
little leſs avidity than after their daily bread. The 
one is to behold certain parts which are ſeverally 
common to one half of the ſpecies exhibited to 
view, in the moſt amiable, and inviting manner; 
the other is to ſee certain faces, which belong to 
individuals, expoſed in a ridiculous and contemp- 
tible light. By feeding both which appetites the 
print- makers have very e fed themſelves. 
I come now to the ſecond branch of printing, 
namely, to that which is performed at the letter- 
preſs, and which, conſiſts of books, pamphlets, pa- 
pers, &c. The flouriſhing ſtate of this 2 
ture needs no kind of proof. It is indeed certain, 
that more paper is now conſumed this way in a 
week, than was formerly the conſumption of 2 


ion 8; 1 
© "To this notable encreaſe, nothing perhaps hath 
more contributed, than the new invention of writ- 
ing without the qualifications of any genius or 
iekrfing The firſt printers, poſſibly miſſed by * 


d precept in one Horace, ſeem to have imagine 
kad r ingredients were neceſſary in 5 
writer, and accordingly we find they employed 
themſelves on ſuch ſamples only, as were produced 
by. men, in whom genius and learning concurred, 
but modern times have diſcoyered, that the trade 
is very well to be carried on without either; and 
this by introducing ſeveral new kind of wares, 2 
manufacture of which, is extremely eaſy, as well 
as extremely lucrative, The-principal of theſe are 
blaſphemy, treaſon, bawdry and ſcandal. For in 
the making up of all theſe, the qualifications above- 
mentioned, together with that modeſty, which is 
inſeparable from them, would be rather an incum- 
brance than of- any. real uſe, | 


No ſooner were theſe new faſhioned wares brought 
to market, than the paper merchants, commonly 
called bookſellers, found ſo immenſe a demand for 
them, that their buſineſs was to find hands ſuffi» 
cient to ſupply the wants of the public. In this 
however, they had no great difficulty, as the work 
was ſo extremely eaſy, that no talents whatever 
(except that of being able to write) not even the 
capacity of ſpelling, were requiſite. do 
The methods however which have been uſed by 
the paper-merchants to make theſe new faſhioned 
wares univerſally known, are very ingenious and 
worthy our notice. 1 : 

The firſt of theſe methods was for the merchant 
himſelf to mount in the moſt public part of the 
rown into a wooden machine called the pillory, 
where he ſtood for the ſpace of an hour proclaim- 
ing his goods to all that paſt that way. This was 
practiſed with much ſucceſs by the late Mr. Curl, 
Mr. Miſt, and others, who never failed of felling 
ſeveral large bales of goods in this manner. ; 
Notwithſtanding however, the profits ariſing from 
this method of publication, it was not without ob- 
jections; for ſeveral wanton perſons, among the 

| mob, 
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mob, were uſed on ſuch occaſions to divert them - 
es by pelting the merchant while he ſtood ex- 
ſed on the publiſbing tool, with rotten eggs and 
ther miſchievous nf ements, by which means, he 
often came off mui bedawbed, and fometimes 
not without bodily hurt. | 
Somme of the more cunning therefore among the 
merchants, began to decline this practice them- 
felves, and employed their underſtrappers, that is 
to ſay, their writers for fuch purpoſes : for it was 
conceived a piece of blaſphemy,” bawdry, &c. 
would be as well ſold by exhibiting the author as by 
exhibiting the bookſelfer, 3 1 
Of this probably they received the firſt hint 
from the of one Mr. Richard Savage; an au- 
thor whoſe manufactures had long lain uncalled 
for in the warehouſe, till he happened very for. 
tunately for his bookſeller to be found guilty of a 
capital crime at the Old- Bailey. The merchant in- 
ftant'y took the hint, and the very next day adver- 
tiſed the works of Mr. Savage, now under ſentence 
of death for murder. This device fucceeded, and 
immediately (to uſe their phraſe) carried off the 
whole impreſſion. | —_ 
* Encouraged by this ſucceſs, the merchant not 
doubting Te execution of his author, bad very 
high for his dying ſpeech, which was accordingly 
penned and delivered, Savage, however, was, 
contrary to all expectation, pardoned, and would 
have returned the money ; but the merchant in- 
ſiſted on his bargain, and publiſhed the dying f ch 
which Mr. Savage ſhould have made at Wen. 
of which, it is probable, as many were ſold as there 
were people in town who could read. woe, 
The gallows being thus found to be a great friend 


to the preſs, the merchants for the future made it 


their chief care to provide themfelves with ſuch 
writers, as were moft likely to call” in this affif- 
| who were in the faireſt 

way 
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of being hanged; and though. they have not 

. ſucceeded to their wiſh, yer whoever is well 

read in The. productions of rhe laſt twenty years, 

will be more inclined perhaps to blame the law, 
than the ſagacity of the bookſellers, 

The .. whipping _ poſt hath been likewiſe of emi... 
nent uſe to the ſame purpoſes; and though per- 
haps this may raiſe leſs curiolity than the -gallows, 
in one inftanee at leaſt, it hath viſibly the advan- 
tage : for an author, though he may deſerve it 
often, can be hanged but once, but he may be 
whipped ſeveral times, indeed, ſix times by one 
ſentence, of which we have lately ſeen an inſtance 
in the perſon of Stroud, who is a ſtrong proof of 
the great profits which the paper-merchants derive 
from the whipping one of their manufacturers. 

Mr. Stroud, in imitation of ſeveral eminent per- 
ſons, thought proper to publiſh an apology for his 
life. The public, however, were leſs kind to him, 
than they had been to other great apologiſts, and 
treated his performance with contempt. But no 
ſooner was he ried to the cart's tail, than the work 
began to fell in great numbers; and this ſale re- 
vived with every monthly Wwhipping; ſo that if he 
had been whipped, as ſome imagined he was to 
have been, once a month during life, the mer- 
chant poſſibly might have ſold as many bales of 
_ as have been fold of thoſe of Swift him- - 
I ſhall conclade with hoping, that, as the mer- 
chants ſeem” at preſent to have their eye chiefly on 
the whipping- poſt for the advancement of their 
manufactures,” it is to be hoped courts of juſtice 
will do all that in chem lies, to encourage a trade of 
ſuch wonderful benefit to the kingdom, and which 
ſeems more likely chan any other to provide a 
maintenanee/for our poor; as no qualification is re- 
quired to the production of theſe wares, beſides 
that of being able to write, nor any tools or ftoek 
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CENSOR of GREAT-BRITAIN. 


STR, = 


OUR pri inthe cenſorſhip were uſed 
the ſeveral extraordinary per- 
— who appeared in their time. As I doubt 
not to find in — the ſame good diſpoſition, I 
here ſend you an advertiſement printed in the Daily 
Advertiſer of Monday laſt; the author of which 
muſt, -I think, be eſteemed the moſt extraordinary 
perſon whom any age hath produced, 


6 *U N Frangois, homme de * 85 arrivẽ 

de Paris à Londres, pou ner le 
© Frangois, la Fable, la — 1 la d Nan, la Phi- 
loſophie Franęoiſe, le Latin, ſans exiger aucune 
< etude de ſon diſciple; Fetude etant un obſtacle 3 
ſa methode. S'il y a des temperamens trop 
« foibles pour les contraindre, des caracteres trop 
« vifs pour les fixer, des perſonnes tr agees pour 
* Sappliquer a l'etude, & qu'ils veuillent appren- 


£ en quelqu' une de ces ſciences ſur une methode 
« & ſimple, 
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& fi ſimple, plus courte, & plus ſolide que tout 
© ce qui a precede; they are deſired to enquire at 
© Mr. Bezangons Snuff-Shop in Little-Earl-Street, 
+ the Black-Boy, by the Seven Dials, 


As it is poſſible that ſome of your readers may 
not have yet converſed with: this ſurpriſing maſter, 
I ſhall; for his and their ſakes, endeavour to ren- 

der it in Engliſh; 

Thus then it runs. 

A French man, a man of learning, is arrived 
at London from Paris, in order to teach the 
French language, Fables, Poetry, Heraldry, 
© French Philoſophy, and the Latin tongue; with- 
out exacting any ſtudy from his ſcholars, all ſtudy 
© being an obſtacle to his method. If there be any , 
© conſtitutions too weak to bear contradiction, any 
© characters too lively to be capable of attention, 
© any perſons too far advanced in life to apply them- 
© ſelves to ſtudy, and who are willing to learn any 
of the above ſciences, by a ſimple method, and 
© one ſhorter as well as more ſolid than any which 
© hath been hitherto practiſed, they are deſired ta 
* enquire,” &c. as above. 

I muſt confeſs myſelf ſo ignorant, that, till I 
read this wonderful performance, I did not know 
there was a philoſophy which was peculiar to 
France, and that went under the name of French 

iloſophy! Perhaps this is what is meant by the 

rench Marque in St. Evremont, when he ſays, 

* Premierement, j'aime la Guerre, apres la Guerre 
madame de , apres madame de la re- 
©. ligion, apres la religion la philgſaphie.Voilà ce 
t que Jaime, Morbleu!' © My firſt paſſion is zbe 
* war, my ſecond is madame de ——-, my third 
© 4s religion, and my fourth paſſion is philoſophy. 
© Now I have told you what my paſſions are, d —n 
* me!* In which it ſeems pretty plain, 

Vor. VIII, * U * * 
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that la philoſophie is no other than what the French 
likewiſe call la danſe; and then it will be plain that 
the artiſt abovementioned is no other than a danc- 
ing maſter, to whoſe method of teaching 1 do 
readily agree that ſtudy is often a very deplorable 
obſtacle. 21 IM: 2-7 
But this will by no means ſolve all the difficul- 
ties : for though dancing will poſſibly make a man 
a ue adept in the French philoſophy, how he 
will be able to dance into any Engliſh ſcience, or 
into the Latin tongue, is ſomewhat hard to con- 
ceive. Perhaps, by French philoſophy, the author 
means what is alſo called Pinduftrie, ou Part de voler 
bien les paches, which I muſt beg to be excuſed from 
tranſlating into our coarſer language; in barbarous 
French, it may be called the art of peka de poka. 
But if this be his meaning, I fancy he will be 
greatly deceived in his views, ſince I believe it is 
impoſſible to find more able maſters than ſome of 
His countrymen have already ſhewn themſelves here 
in that art. Nor do I believe, that ſtudy or in- 
tenſe application can be an enemy to this art, ſince 
I know ſeveral of the Engliſh who have plodded 
on all their lives on this very ſcience, and have at 
laſt, by mere dint of ſtudy, become very great 
proficients in it. 1 3 - 
To ſay the truth, I am inclined to think, that 
by 2 la Philoſophie Frangoiſe, is meant no other than 
la bonne aſſurance ; that aſſurance, which the French 
alone call good, and which, it is very. probable, 
they alone may call philoſophy. _ | 
And this I the ra conclude to be the under- 
taker's meaning, as it is certain, that, to the mak - 
ing any conſiderable progreſs in this French philo- 
ſophy, ſtudy is of all things the greateſt obſtacle. 
I have indeed obſerved in a late paper, that no 
man of learning was ever a proficient in this art. 
I muſt further obſerve, that the diſciples which our 
maſter ſeems to have principally choſen, ſuch, I 1 


mean, 
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mean, as can bear no contradiction, ſuch as are 
incapable of any attention, and ſuch aged perſons 
who are willing, all at once, without any labour, 
to leap, as it were, into ſcience, are all excellently 
adapted to receive the ſtrongeſt and moſt immediate 
impreſſions of this philoſophy. 

Nor can I help obſerving, which is a further con- 
firmation of my opinion, how nobly our artiſt hath 
contrived to convince the world of his fitneſs for 
the taſk he hath undertaken, I defy the ingenuity 
of man to invent a better method of conveying to 
the public in ſo few lines, an idea of a capacity for 
any undertaking whatever, than this aſtoniſhing 
Frenchman hath made uſe of to ſhew this nation 
how well qualified he is to teach them the French 
philoſophy, or the good aſſurance. I will not ven- 
ture to propheſy what ſucceſs may attend ſo new 
and ſo extraordinary a propoſal. This, however, I 
cannot avoid remarking, that it ſeems to indicate 
what opinion of the underſtandings of the good 

eople of this iſland at preſent prevails among the 

rench philoſophers abroad. I am well convinced, 
it would be extremely difficult to perſuade the 
greateſt adept in the good aſſurance which this king- 
dom ever produced, to expect any ſucceſs: from 
ſuch a propoſal even among the Hottentots, if he 
could make himſelf enough underſtood to publiſh 
his ſcheme among them. 


J 2m, Sir, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


ANTIGALICUS, 


Uz © Numb. 
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Numb. 54. Saturday, july 11. 


is juventus orta parentibus 
Infecit æquor ſanguine Punico. Hor. 


Such were the heroes of that glorious reign 
That humbled to the duſt the pride of Spain. 


Mr. CENSOR, 


O U have formerly entertained the public, by 
| repreſenting to them the opinions which pol- 
terity will be ſuppoſed to conceive of the preſent 
age; you will poſſibly furniſh no leſs amuſement 
to your readers, by caſting - your eyes backwards 
into our annals, as the manners of their anceſtors 
will, I apptehend, appear no leſs ſtrange to the 

reſent age, than the hiſtory of theſe our times can 

thought hereafter, _. 

After this ſhort introduction, I ſhall preſent you 
with a curious dialogue which ſeems to have been 
written towards the end of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. I have taken the liberty to modernize 
the language without doing the leaſt violence to the 
ſentiments of the original, 

s 


A Dialogue berween Mr. Engliſh, Madam Eng- 
liſh, Mi, Biddy Engliſh, and Miſireſs Plum- 
tree, the Miſtreſs of the houſe. 


Mrs. Plum. I hope your ladyſhip is very well 
this morning after the fatigue of your journey. 
Mad. Eng. Indeed, Miſtreſs Plumtree, I never 
was more fatigued in my life. Four days together 
upon a hard trotting horſe are enough to tire any 
ne; beſides my pillion was horridly uneaſy, and 
f'rode behind the foot-boy, who was hardly able 
| to 


r 
to ſupport my leaning againſt him; but here's 
Biddy not in the leaſt the worſe for her journey. 

Miſs Biddy. Upon my word, mamma, I never 
was in better ſpirits in my life. My ride hath 
given me an appetite; I have eat above half a 
pound of beef iteaks this morning for breakfaſt. 

Mrs. Eng. 1 could have gone through any thing 
at your age, my dear, though I was never many 
miles from home before -1 was married. The 
young ladies have more liberty in theſe days, than 
they had formerly. Indeed, 1t was entirely owing 
to your father's goodneſs that you came to London 
now. 

Mrs. Plum. O madam, I am ſure your ladyſhip 
would not have left miſs in the country. It would 
have been barbarous not to have let her ſee the 
Tower, and the Abby, and Bedlam, and two or 
three 5 | 

Mrs. Eng. Fie, Mrs. Plumtree! with what are 
you filling the child's head ? one play ſhe is to ſee 
and no more. The terms are all ſettled. One 
play, one new gown, and one ruff, But now I 
mention theſe things, pray, Mrs, Plumtree, what 
is become of the mantua-maker I employed laſt 
parliament when I was here ? 

Mrs. Plum. Alas, poor woman, ſhe is dead ; 
but I can recommend your ladyſhip to another, one 
of the beſt in all London; ſhe makes gowns for 
the Lady Mayoreſs herſelf. PE 
Mrs. Eng. I ſhall be obliged to you, good Mrs, 

Plumtree, to ſend for her to day, for I have three 
viſits to make in London, and I ſhall like to do it 
in my new cloaths.— O, Sir John, are you come at 
laſt ? Dinner hath ſtayed for you till, I ſuppoſe, it is 
ſpoiled. - It is almoſt two o'clock, | 

Mr. Eng. The houſe is but juſt up, my dear. 
We fate very late to day. I aſſure you | was invited 
yery much to dine with one of our knights of the 
ſhire at his lodgings ; he had a haunch of veniſon, 
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a fat gooſe, and an apple-pye for dinner, - and all 
this I left for your company. 

Mrs. Eng, Well, Sir John, I do not blame 
1 but parliament hours are very dreadful 


ngs. | 

Mr. Eng. We muſt ſuffer ſome inconveniencies 
for the good of our country, and we are employed 
upon a ſcheme now that is of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence to the nation. We are going to make ſuch 
a proviſion for the poor, that there will never be 
another beggar in the kingdom *. 

Mrs. Plum. I am heartily glad of that; and I 
am ſure it is high time, for it was no longer 
than laſt ſummer that I ſaw two poor wretches in 
one day, actually begging in the open ſtreet. 

Mr. Eng. Well, dame, and how doth my good 
friend maſter Plumtree hold it? We ſhall have 
another game at lantry loo. 

Mrs. Plum. Indeed, Sir John, you are too hard 


for my huſband. You won above ten ſhillings of 


him laſt parliament. 

Mr, Eng. Your family is not hurt by it: for 1 
believe you are as much in my debt on the ſame 
account ; but I beg you will not encourage this 
girl to play ! for ſhe is too much inclined to idle- 
neſs, 

Miſs Biddy. Nay, mamma, I am ſure I never 


deſire to play but in the Chriſtmas holidays. 


Mrs. Plum. O, madam, miſs will have ſome- 
thing elſe to think on. Here is. a young ſquire 
that lodges in our neighbourhood. A fine hardy 
young ſpark. There are but few, they tell me, 
that can either run or wreſtle with him, and heir 
to a noble eſtate he is. | 


(A theſe words Miſs Biddy bluſhed extremely.) 


* By this paſſage it is ſuppoſed this dialogue happened in the 
forty-third year of Queen Waben. when os; famous ſtatute was 
made for providing for the poor; and which is the corner-ſtone of 
all our excellent poor laws. | | 355 
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Mr. Eng. Well, let him look to it. Biddy 
won't turn her back to him. But, my dear, I 
have a ſhow for you. The queen goes to the par- 
liament houſe to-morrow ; and there will be all 
the fine lords and ladies of the court. I haye hired 
a balcony, and my little Biddy ſhall go too, 

Mrs. Eng. You ſee Biddy, how good your papa 
is; and now, I hope, you will be ſatisfied, not 
deſire to go out any more, except to one play and 
to church, whilſt you ſtay in London, I am ſure 
he is ſo liberal, he will be forced to fend up for the 
other twenty pound. 

Mr. Eng. Never mind that, my dear! your 
prudence in the country will ſoon make it up, But 
now I talk of court ladies, I have a piece of news 
for you. Indeed, I can hardly believe it myſelf, 
and yet I was told it by a very great perſon, 

wich Eng. What can it be, my dear, that you 
introduce with all this preface? 

Mrs. Plum. I hope there are no more Spaniſh 

armadas coming. 
Mr. Eng, No, no, nothing of that kind 
In ſhort, it is ſo ſtrange a thing, I ſcarce know 
how to mention it. But can you think it? they 
lay there is a court lady that hath made a cuckold 
of her huſband——A woman of very great quali- 
ty, I aſſure you. + 

Mrs. Eng. This is ſtrange news indeed, and 
impoſſible to be true. | 

Mr. Eng. Hardly impoſſible, my dear; ſuch 
things have been in nature. — 

. Eng. And what is become of the lady, 

ray! 
: Mr. Eng. Why ſhe is at court ſtill. 

Mrs. Eng. Then it is impoſlible to be true ; for 
if I could believe there was one ſuch woman of 
quality, I am well convinced there are no other that 


would own her. 
| U4 Mr, 
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Mr. Eng. 1 only tell you what I hear — But 
come, dame Plumtree, is not your dinner ready ?— 
Upon my word, I have been half ſtarved. My 
conſtituents ſhall find out ſome other to ſerve them 
in the next parliament. It 1s a hard duty, Mrs. 
Plumtree, and a very expenſive one too. I never 
come up myſelf under twenty pound; and if my 
wife comes with me, the expence is almoſt double. 

Mrs. Plum. Well, Sir—— but you know all 


men muſt ſerve their country. 


My. Eng. Yes, madam, and if all would, the 


burthen would be leſs ſevere ; but I have diſcovered 


a moſt wicked corruption in the borough ] ſerve 
for—There are three gentlemen in the neighbour- 
hood who have as good eſtates as I have, and yet, 


becauſe they entertain the mayor and aldermen 


with more ſtrong drink than I do, they have never 
once attempted to chuſe them. The moment there 


is but a diſcourſe of an election, to toping they 


£0.-——So that they are ſure of always eſcaping, 
2 I am likely to ſerve my country as long as I 
ve. 

Mrs. Plum. It is very hard, I muſt confeſs, 
ſquire, but then you will conſider you have all the 
honour..—— However, fir, dinner is upon the table 
at preſent. _ MS | = 

Mr. Eng, Lead on then, my dame, -and I will 
ſhew you what a ſtomach I have got in the ſervice 
of my country. | ids 


Numb. 
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Numb. 55. Saturday, July 18. 


2 — — vat imegros accedere fontes, 
Aigue haurire.— Lucretius,. 


Ii pleaſant to handle 
An untouched ſubjets. 


T hath been obſerved, that characters of hu- 
mour do abound more in this our iſland, than 
in any other country; and this hath been commoniy 
ſuppoſed to ariſe from that pure and perfect ſtate of 
liberty which we enjoy in a degree greatly ſuperior 
to every foreign nation. t 
This opinion, I know, hath great ſanction, and 
yet I am inclined to ſuſpect the truth of it, unleſs 
we will extend the meaning of the word liberty 
farther than I think it hath , — yet carried, and 
will include in it not only an exemption from all 
reſtraint of municipal laws, but likewiſe from all 
reſtraint of thoſe rules of behaviour which are ex- 
preſſed in the general term of good breeding. Laws 
which, though not written, are perhaps better un- 
derſtood, and though eſtabliſhed by no coercive 
Power, much better obeyed within the circle where 
they are received, than any of thoſe laws which are 
recorded in books, or enforced by public au- 
thority. - 
1A perfect freedom from theſe laws, if I am not 
greatly miſtaken, is abſolutely neceſſary to form the 
true character of humour; a character which is 
therefore not to be met with among thoſe people 
who conduct themſelves by the rules of good breed-, 
ing. 
For, indeed, good breeding is little more than 
the art of rooting out all thoſe ſeeds of _— 
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which nature had originally implanted in our 
minds. 

To make this evident, it ſeems neceſſary only to 
explain the terms, a matter in which I do not ſee 
the great difficulty which hath appeared to other 
writers. Some of theſe. have ſpoken of the word 
humour, as if it contained in it ſome myſtery im- 

ſible to be revealed, and no one, as I know of, 

ath undertaken to ſhew us expreſly what it is, 


_though I ſcarce doubt but it was amply done by 


Ariſtotle in his treatiſe on comedy, which is un- 
happily loſt. 8 


But what is more ſurpriſing, is, that we find it 
pretty well explained in authors who at the ſame 
time tell us, they know not what it is. Mr. Con- 
greve, in a letter to Mr. Dennis, hath theſe words: 
«« We cannot certainly tell what wit is, or what hu- 
«'mour is,” and within a few lines afterwards he 


ſays, © There is great difference between a co- 


« medy wherein there are many things humorouſly, 
ce as they call it, which is pleaſantly ſpoken ; and 
< one where there are ſeveral characters of humour, 
« diſtinguiſhed by the particular and different hu- 
„ mours appropriated to the ſeveral repre- 
« ſented, and which naturally ariſe from the diffe- 
rent conſtitutions, complexions, and diſpoſitions 
« of men. And again, I take humour to be a 
«* ſingular and unavoidable manner of faying or 
« doing any thing culiar and natural to one man 
* only; by which his ſpeech and actions are diſtin- 
% guiſhed from thoſe of other men. Our humour 
* hath relation to us, and to what proceeds from 
« us, as the accidents have to a ſubſtance ; it is 
% a colour, taſte, and ſmell diffuſed through all; 
though our actions are ever ſo many, and diffe- 
<« rent in form, they are all ſplinters of the ſame 
* wood, and have naturally one complexion, &c.“ 

If my reader hath- any doubt whether this is a 


Juſt deſcription of humour, let him compare it 


with 
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with thoſe examples of humorous characters, which 
the greateſt maſters have given us, and which have 
been univerſally acknowledged as ſuch, and he will 
be perhaps convinced. _ 

Ben Johnſon, after complaining of the abuſe of 
the word, proceeds thus : 


Why humour (as tis ens) we thus define it, 
To be a quality of air, or water, 
And in itſelf holds theſe two properties, 
Moiſture and fluxure; as for demonſtratian, 
Pour water on this floor, *twill wet and run; 
Likewiſe the air forc'd thro? a horn or trumpet 
Flows inſtantly away, and leaves behind 
A kind of dew; and hence we do conclude, 
That whatſo&er hath fluxure and humidity, 
As wanting power to contain itſelf, . 
Is humour. So in every human body, 
The choler, melancholy, phlegm and blood, 
By reaſon that they flow continually 
In ſome one part, and are not continent, 
Receive the name of humours, © Now thus far 
5 It may, by metaphor, apply itſelf 
© Unto the general diſpoſition : 
* As when ſome one peculiar 2 
* Doth ſo poſſeſs a man, that it doth draw, 
All his effects, his ſpirits, and his powers, 
In their confluxions all to run one way,” 
This may be truly ſaid to be a humour. 
But that a rook by wearing a py'd feather, 
The cable hatband, or the three piled ruff, 
A yard of ſhoe-tie, or the Switzer's-knot 
On his French garters, ſhould affect a humour 
O!] it is more than moſt ridiculous. 


This paſſage is in the firſt act of Every man out 
of bis humour ;, and I queſtion not but to ſome rea- 
ders, the author will appear to have been out of 
his wits when he wrote it; but others, I am poſi- 
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tive, will diſcern much excellent ore ſhining among 
the rubbiſh. In truth, his ſentiment when let looſe 
from that ſtiff boddice in which it is laced, will - 
amount to this, that as the term humour contains 
in it the ideas of moiſture and fluxure, it was ap- 
plied to certain moiſt and flux habits of the body; 


and afterwards metaphorically to peculiar qualities 


of the mind, which, when they are extremely pre- 
valent, do, like the predominant humours of the 


body, flow all to one part, and as the latter are 


known to abſorb and drain off all the corporeal 
Juices and ſtrength to themſelves, fo the former are 
no leſs certain of engaging the affections, ſpirits, 
and powers of the mind, and of enliſting them as 
it were, into their own ſervice, and under their 
Here then we have another pretty adequate no- 
tion of humour, which is indeed nothing more than 
a violent bent or diſpoſition of the mind to ſome 
particular point. To enumerate indeed theſe ſeve- 
ral diſpoſitions would be, as Mr. Congreve ob- 
ſerves, as endleſs as to ſum up the ſeveral opinions 
of men; nay, as he well ſays, the quot homines, lot 
ſententiæ may be more properly interpreted of their 
humours, than their opinions. 
Hitherto there is no mention of the ridiculous, 


the idea of which, though not eſſential to humour, 


is always included in our notions of it. The ridi- 
culous 1s. annexed to it theſe two ways, either by 
the manner or the degree in which it is exerted. 

By either of theſe, the very beſt and worthieſt 
diſpoſition of the human mind may become ridicu- 
lous. Exceſs, ſays Horace, even in the purſuit of 
virtue, will lead a wiſe and good man into folly 
and vice——So will it ſubject him to ridicule ; for 
into this, ſays the judicious Abbe Bellegarde, a 
man may tumble headlong with an excellent un: 
derſtanding, and with the moſt laudable qualities. 
Piety, patriotiſm, loyalty, parental affection, Hong 

| Ve 
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have all afforded characters of humour for the 
ſtage. | N 
| 57 the manner of exerting itſelf likewiſe a hu- 


mour becomes ridiculous. By this means chiefly 
the tragic humour differs from the comic; it is the 


ſame ambition which raiſes our horror in Macbeth, 


and our laughter at the drunken ſailors in the 
Tempeſt ; the ſame avarice which cauſes the dread- 
ful incidents in the fatal curioſity of Lillo, and 
in the Miſer of Moliere; the ſame jealouſy which 
forms an Othello, or a Suſpicious Huſband. No 
paſſion or humour of the mind is abſolutely either 
tragic or comic in itſelf. Nero had the art of 
making vanity the object of horror ; and Domi- 
tian, in one inſtance, at leaſt, made cruelty ridi- 
culous. | | 

As theſe tragic modes however never enter into 
our notion of humour, I will venture to make a 
| ſmall addition to the ſentiments of the two great 
maſters I have mentioned, by which I apprehend 
my deſcription of humour will pretty well coincide 
with the general opinion. By humour then, I ſu 
poſe, is generally intended a violent impulſe of wha 
mind, determining it to ſome one peculiar point, 
by which a man becomes ridiculouſly diſtinguiſhed 
from all other men. 0 

If there be any truth in what I have now ſaid, 
nothing can more clearly follow than the manifeſt 
repugnancy between humour and good breeding. 
The latter being the art of conducting yourſelf by 


certain common and general rules, by which means 


if = were univerſally obſerved, the whole world 
would appear (as all courtiers actually do) to be, in 
their external behaviour at leaſt, but one and the. 
fame perſon. 

I have not room at preſent, if I were able, to 
enumerate the rules of good breeding: I ſhall only 
mention one, which is a ſummary of them all 
This is the moſt golden of all rules, no leſs _ 
. at 
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that of doing to all men as you would they ſhould do un- 
to you. OY 
| Ta the deviation from this 'law, as I hope to 
evince in my next, all that we call humour princi- 
pally conſiſts. I ſhall at the ſame time, 1 think, be 
able to ſhew; that it is to this deviation we owe 
the general character mentioned in the beginning 
of Yo paper, as well as to aſſign the reaſons why 
we of this nation have been capable of attracting 
to ourſelves fuch merit in preference to others. 


: : 4 „* . 2 
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Numb. 56. Saturday, July 25. | 
Hoc fonte derivata. Hon. 
Theſe are the ſources. 


T the concluſion of my laſt paper, I aſſerted 
that the ſummary of breeding was no 
other than that comprehenſive and exalted; rule, 
which the greateſt authority hath told us is the ſum 
total of all religion and all morality. 
Here, however, my readers will be pleaſed to 
obſerye that the ſubject matter {of good breeding 
being only what is called behaviour, it is this only 
to which we are to apply it on the preſent occa- 
fion, Perhaps therefore we ſhall be better under- 
ſtood, if we vary the word, and read it thus: Be- 
have unto all men, as you would they ſhould behave unto 
ou. 1 

This will moſt certainly oblige us to treat all 
mankind with the utmoſt civility and reſpect, 
there being nothing which we deſire more than to 
be treated ſo by them. This will moſt effectually 
reſtrain the indulgence of all thoſe violent and in- 
ordinate deſires, which, as we have endeavoured to 


ſhew, 
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ſhew, are the true ſeeds. of humour in the hu- 
man mind : the growth of which good breeding 
will be ſure to obſtruct; or will at leaſt fo over- 
top and ſhadow, that they ſhall not appear. The 
ambitious, the covetous, the proud, the vain, the 
angry, the debauchee, the glutton, are all loſt in 
the. character of the:well-bred man; or, if nature 
ſhould now and then venture to peep forth, ſhe 
withdraws in an inſtant, and doth not ſhew enough 
of herſelf ro become ridiculous. 

Now humour ariſes from the very oppoſite be- 
haviour, from throwing the reins on the neck of 
our favourite paſſion, and giving it a full ſcope and 
indulgence. The ingenious Abbe, whom I quoted 
in my former paper, paints. this admirably in the 


characters of ill- breeding, which he mentions as 


the very firſt ſcene of the ridiculous. © Il] breed- 


ing (PImpoliteſſe) ſays he, is not a ſingle defect, 
it is the reſult of many. It is ſometimes a groſs 


* 1gnorance of decorum, or a ſtupid indolence, which 
prevents us from giving to others what is due to 
them. It is a peeviſh malignity which inclines us 
to oppoſe the inclinations of thoſe with whom 
* we converſe. It is the conſequence of a fooliſh 
* vanity, which hath no complaiſance for any other 
* perſon : the effect of a proud and whimſical hu- 
< mour, which ſoars above all the rules of civility ; 


* or, laſtly, it is produced by a melancholy turn 


* of mind, which pampers itſelf (qui trouve du Ra- 
* gait) with a rude and diſobliging behaviour. 


Having thus ſhewn, I think, very clearly, that 


good breeding is, and muſt be, the very bane of 
the ridiculous, that is to ſay, of all humorous cha- 
raters; it will perhaps be no difficult taſk to diſ- 


cover why this character hath been in a ſingular, 


manner attributed to this nation. 
For this I ſhall aſſign two reaſons only, as theſe 


ſeem to me abundantly ſatisfactory, and adequate 
to the purpoſe. 
1 The 
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The firſt is that method ſo general in this king- 
dom of giving no education to the youth of both 
ſexes; I ſay general only, for it is not without ſome 
few exceptions. | 

Much the greater part of our lads of faſhion re- 
turn from ſchool at fifteen or ſixteen, very little 
wiſer, and not at all the better, for having been 


ſent thither. Part of theſe return to the place from 


whence they came, their fathers country ſears ; 
where racing, cock. fighting, hunting, and other 


rural ſports, with ſmoaking, drinking, and party 


become their purſuit, and form the whole buſineſs 
and amufement of their future lives, The other 
part eſcape to town in the diverſions, faſhion, fol- 
lies and vices of Which they are immediately ini- 
tiated. In this academy ſome finiſh their ſtudies, 
while others by their wiſer parents are ſent abroad 
to add the knowledge of the diverſions, faſhions, 
follies, and vices of all Europe, to that of thoſe of 
their own country. 

Hence then we are to dgrive two great general 


characters of humour, which are the clown and 


the coxcomb, and both of theſe will be almoſt in- 
finitely diverſified according to the different paſſions 
and natural diſpoſitions of each individual; and ac- 


cording to their different walks in life. Great will 


be the difference, for inſtance, whether the coun- 
try gentleman be a whig or a tory ; whether he pre- 
fers women, drink, or dogs; ſo will it be whether 
the town ſpark be allotted to ſerve his country as a 
politician, a courtier, a ſoldier, a failor, or poſſibly 
a churchman, (for by draughts from this academy, 
all theſe offices. are ſupphed;) or laſtly, whether 
his ambition ſhall be contented with no. other ap- 

lation than merely that of a beau. 

Some of our lads. however, are deſtined to a 
further progreſs in learning; theſe are not only 
confined longer to the Jabours of a ſchool, but are 


ſent thence to the univerſity. Here, if they _ 
| | | &y 
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they may! read on; and if they pleaſe; they may 
(as moſt " them do) let it alone, 404 betake them - 
ſelves as their fancy leads, to the imitation of their 
elder brothers either in town or country, . 

This is a matter which 1 ſhall handle very ten 
derly, as I am clearly of an opinion that an uni- 
verſity education is much the beſt we have; for here 
at leaſt there is ſome reſtraint laid on the inclina« 
tions of our youth. The ſportſman, the gameſter, 
and the ſot; cannot give ſuch a looſe to their extra- 
vagance, as if they were at home and under no 
manner of government; nor can our ſpark; who is 
diſpoſed to the town pleaſures, find either gaming - 
houſes or play-houſes, not half the taverns or baw- 
dy-houſes which are ready to receive him in Co- 
yent-Garden. 

So far however, I hope, I may ſay without of- 
fence, that, among all the ſchools at the univerſi- 
ties, there is none where the ſcience of good-breed- 
ing is taught; no lectures like the excellent leſſons 
on the ridiculous, which I have quotod above, and 
which I do moſt earneſtiy retommend to all 
young readers. Hence the learned profeſſions pro- 
duce: ſuch excellent characters of humour; and 
the rudeneſs of hy ficians; lawyers, and parſons, 
however di . or diftinguiſhed, : affords ſuch 
pleaſant — to divert private n and 
ſometimes the public. 

I come now to the beautiful part of the crea- 
tion, who, in the ſenſe J here uſe the word, I am 
aſſured can hardly (for the moſt part) be aid m 
have any education. 

As to the — of my country fquire, the 
country gentlewoman, I apprehend, : thar,”:oxce 
in the article of the dancing-maſter, and — in 
that of being barely able to read and write, there 
is very little difference between the education of 
many a ſquire's daughter, and that af his ally 
maills who is moſt likely her a 

Vor. VIII. 
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nay, the little difference which there is, I am 
afraid, not in the favour of the former; who, by 
being conſtantly flattered with her beauty and her 
wealth, is made the vaineſt and moſt ſelfeonceited 
thing alive, at the ſame _ that ſuch care is taken 
to inſtil into her the principles of baſhfulneſs and 
timidity, that ſhe 3 n 
knows not what. 

If by any chance chis poor creature 3 after 
wards, as it were, into the world, how rd muſt 
be her behaviour! If a man looks at her, ſhe is 
confounded ; and if he ſpeaks to her, ſhe is 
frightened out of her wits. She acts, in ſhort, as 
if ſhe thought the whole ſex was engaged in a 
— to poſſeſs themſelves of her — and 

rtune 
This poor girl, it is true, however the may ap- 
pear to her own ſex, eſpecially if ſhe is handſome, 
is rather an object of compaſſion, than of juſt ridi- 
cule; but what ſhall we ſay when time or marriage 
| have carried off all this baſhfulneſs and fear, and 
when 1gnorance,  aukwardneſs, and ruſticity, are 
embelliſhed with the ſame degree, though perhaps 
not the ſame kind of affectation, which are to be 
found in a court. Here ſure is a plentiful ſource 
of all that various humour which we find in the 
character of a country gentle woman. 

All this, I 2 ill be readily allowed; 
but to deny good breeding to the town lady, may 
be the more dangerous attempt. Here, beſides 
the | profeſſors of reading, writing, and dancing, 
the French and Italian . maſters, the muſic maſter, 
| and of modern times, the whiſt maſters all concur 
in forming this character. The manners maſter 
alone, I am afraid is omitted. And what is the 
uence ? not. only baſhfulneſs and fear are in- 
tirely ſubdurd, but 2 diſcretion are taken 
off at the ſame time. So far from running away 
from, — the men; and inſtead of 
eV TY bluſh- 
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bluſhing when a modeſt man looks at her, or ſpeaks 
to her, ſhe can bear, without any ſuch emotion, 
to ſtare an impudent fellow in the face and ſome- 
times to utter what, if he be not very impudent 
indeed, may put him to the bluſh.— Hence all thoſe 

agreeable ingredients which form the humour of a 
rampant, woman of—— the town. 2 
I cannot quit this part of my ſubject, in which I 
have been obliged to deal a little more freely than I 
am inclined with the lovelieſt part-of the creation, 
without Lew =. — own „ ood- 
N aying that this laſt exceſs, is by 

much the 1 e and that every individual 
among my female readers, either is already, or 
may be, when ſhe plraſes, an example of a con- 
oy behaviour, r | 
he ſecond general reaſon why humour ſo much 
abounds in this nation, ſeems to me to ariſe, from 
the great number of people, who are daily raiſed 
by trade to the rank of gentry, without having had 
any education at all; or, to uſe no improper. phraſe, 
without haying ſerved an apprenticeſhip to this cal- 
ling. But I have dwelt ſo long on the other 
branch, that I have no room at preſent to animad- 
vert on this; nor is it indeed neceſſary I ſhould, 
ſince moſt readers with the hints I have already 
given them, will eaſily. ſuggeſt to themſelves, a 
great number of humorous. characters with which 
the public have been furniſhed this way. I ſhall 
conclude. by wiſhing, that this excellent ſource of 
humour may ſtill continue to flow among us, ſince, 
though it may make us a little lau hed at, it will 
be ſure to make us the envy of all the nations of. 
Europe. | 4 * — 9 ' 3 " 
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| Without a tear they Ft: without a name, | 
1 _ Joe A bard records their " fame. | 
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191 her, kev want a name for the ab 


1 5 pate of the verb vaigQgorics is 6 in 1 85 
dides, vo Tar ivaea 0UvT av drięo yd. The 
ſentiment is in the mouth of Alcibiades, and it is a 
Fg. bu fine one. © As no man, fays he, will even 
ak to us when we are unfortunate, {6 muſt 
* they bear in their turn“ to be def iſeg by. us 
when we ys, intoxicated with our ſucce 
Thy, diſdainful temper, notwithſtanding its hapgh- 
ty. aſſ proceeds, if I am not much” miſtaken, 
from no "big her principle than rank timidity. 
endeayour to 1 ourſelves, and to depreſs others, 
Felt they ſhould be brought into fome competition 
with ourſelves. We 4 not "ſufficiently aſſured of 
our own footing in the aſcent to greatneſs, and are 
afraid of ſuffering any to come too near us, leſt 
they —_ pull us wn, and advance into our 


ö ot 
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Of this pitiful temper of mind, there are no 
as 


erſons ſo ſuſceptible the rethren of the quill, 
Nor only ſuch authors as have been a lice Wee 
in their opinions concerning their own merit, an 
in whom it ſeems more excuſable to bear a jealous 
eye tqwards others; but even thoſe who have far 
out ſtripped. their fellow courſers in, the race of 
glory, ſtrecch their ſcoryful eyes behind them, to 
expreſs their diſdain of the poor wretches who are 
limping and crawling on at however great a diſ- 
' rance, 490 5 h 


exerted. I ſhall mention only one, as it is muc 


- 


poſe to have been ſunk. by this baſe diſpoſition 1 
omer; as I remember, hath not perpetuated the 


eſtimation. , And yet there were probab many 
of the fandion in thoſe days, as Oe 4 this 3 
nay, Homer himſelf in his Odyſſey, mentions the 
great honours which poets then received in the 
courts of all princes, whence we may very reaſons 
ably conclude that they, fwarmed in has courts, 
and yet the names of three only of his contempo- 
raries have triumphed over the injuries of time, 
and the malice of their brethren ſa as to reach our 


The learned Voſſius, who ſeems to have em- 
ployed no little pains in the matter, hath not been 
able to preſerve to us many more than two hundred 
down to the death of Cleopatra, and yet we are 
allured; that the famous Alexandrian library con - 

X 3 7 >. —_— 
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tained no leſs than ſix hundred thouſand volumes, 
of which, as the humour of thoſe ages ran, we 
may conceive a ſixth part at leaſt to have conſiſted 
of poetry, 

Among the Latins how many great names may 
we ſuppoſe to have been hid by the affected taci- 
turnity of Virgil, who appears to have mentioned 
only thoſe writers of quality to whom he made his 
court! Of his friend Horace, he had not the gra- 
titude to take any notice; much leis to repay thoſe 
Praiſes which this latter poet had ſo liberally be- 
reer en as! 

Horace again, though ſo full of compliments to 
Virgil, of poor Ovid is altogether as cruelly and 
invidiouſly ſilent. LR 
Ovid, who was, I am confident, one of the beſt 
natured of human kind, was of all men moſt pro- 
fuſe in the praiſes of his contemporaries; and yet 
even he hath been guilty of ſinking. . Numberleſs 
were the poets in Ris time, whoſe names are no 
where to be found in his works ; nay, he hath 

layed the buccaneer with two, one 'of whom 15 
celebrated by Horace, and both of them by Vir- 
gil. The learned reader well knows I mean the il- 

ſtrious names of Bavius and Mæbius; whoſe 
merits were fo prevalent with Virgil, that though 
they were both his bitter revilers, he could-not re- 
frain from tranſmitting them to poſterity. I wiſh 
he had dealt as generouſly by all his cenſurers, and 
I make no doubt but we ſhould have been furniſhed 
with ſome hundreds of names, gue nunc premit 

I y 775 

Among our own writers, too many have been 
guilty of this vice, Had Dryden communicated 
all thoſe who drew their pens againſt him, he 
would have preſerved as many names from oblivion 
as a land tax act; but he was, I am afraid, ſo in- 
toxicared with his own 'merit, that he overlooked 
and deſpiſed all the great fatyriſts who wg 
te ; | ; abu 5 
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abuſed, I had almoſt faid libelled, his works, unleſs 
they were ſome other way eminent, beſides by 
their writings, ſuch as Shadwell, who was poet 
laureat, and Buckingham, who was a duke. _ 
Of all the chief favourites and prime miniſters 
of the muſes, the late ingenious Mr. Pope was 
moſt free from this ſcornful ſilence. He employed 
a whole work for the purpoſe of recording ſuch 
writers as no one without his pains, except he had 
lived at the ſame time and in the ſame: ſtreet, would 
ever have heard of. He may indeed be ſaid to 
have raked many out of the kennels to immortali- 
ty, which, though in ſomewhat a ſtinking condi- 
tion, is to an ambitious mind preferable to utter 
obſcurity and oblivion ; many, I preſume, having, 
with the wretch who burnt the Temple of Epheſus, 
ſuch a love for fame, that they are willing even to 
creep into her common ſhore. 
In humble imitation of this great man, in the 
only inſtance of which I am- capable of imitating 
him, I intend ſhortly to attempt a work of the 
ſame kind, in proſe I mean, and to endeavour to 
do juſtice to a great number of my conteniporaries, © 
whoſe names, for far the greater part, are much leis 
known than they deſerve to be. And that I may 
be the better enabled to execute this generous pur- 
poſe, I have employed ſeveral proper [perſons to 
find out theſe authors. To this end, I have' or- 
dered my bookſeller to ſend me in the names of 
all thoſe apprentices and journeymen of bookſellers 
and printers who at preſent entertain and inſtruct 
the town with their productions. I have beſides 
a very able and induſtrious perſon who hath pro- 
miſed me a complete liſt of all the hands now con- 
fined in the ſeveral Bridewells in and about this 
city, which carry on the trade of writing, in any 
of the branches of religion, morality, and govern- 
ment; in all which every day produces us ſome 
X 4 curious 
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curious eſſay, treatiſe, remarks, &c. from thoſe 


quarters. | | A 
I ſhall conclude this paper with ſome very fine 
lines from the third book of the Dunciad, hic 
gave indeed the firſt hint to my charitable deſign : 
2 what a melancholy conſideration is it, that all 
theſe armies there ſpoken of ſnould periſh in the 
Jaws of utter darkneſs, and that the names of ſuch 
worthies ſhould be as ſhort-lived as their works 
2 are part of the ſpeech of Settle to his ſon 
1 „ e Frys! 10 f 


And ſee, my fon l the hour is on its way, 
That lifts our goddeſs to imperial ſway, 
This fav'rite iſle long ſever'd from her reign, 
Dove-like ſhe gathers to her wings again. 
Now look thro” fate! behold the ſcene ſhe draws |! 
What aids, what armies to aſſert her cauſeo! 
See all her progeny, illuſtrious Gght | 
> _ Behold, and count them as they riſe to light. 
As Berecynthia, while her offspring vve 
In homage to the mother of the ſky, 
Surveys around her, in the bleſt abode, 
An hundred fons, and ev'ry ſon a God: 
Not with leſs glory mighty dulneſs crown'd, 
Shall take thro Grub - ſtreet her triumphant round; 
And her Parnaſſus glancing o er at once, 
Behold an hundred ſons, and each a dunce. 


Numb. 
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Numb. 60. Saturday, Auguſt 22, 
Tie ri 4 oesienc i 
Be nat the trumpeter of your own praiſe. 


French, author, a great favorite of mine, and 
A wow 1 have often quoted in my Lucu- 
brations, obſerves, that it is very common for 
men to talk of themſelves, of their children and 
their family, and always in the terms of commen- 
dation. But, ſays he, if thoſe who accuſtom 
* themſelves to ſuch narratives, could conceive 
how troubleſome and tireſome they are to the reſt 
of the world, they would poſlibly learn to con- 
$ tain themſelves a little better, and to ſhew more 
complaiſance to the patience of their hearers. 
* It is moreover matter of great aſtoniſhment to 
me, that men who are perpetually praiſing them- 
« ſelves, ſcarce ever mention the name of another 
6 n but in order to abuſe it. Perhaps they 
< intend to avail themſelves of the contraſt, and 
to recommend their own conduct to general ap- 
* probation, by the cenſure of their neighbours.? 
The motive to the former of theſe vices is 
clearly vanity; which, as the ingenious Doctor 
Young fays, | 


Makes dear ſelf on well-bred tongues prevail, 
And I the little hero of each tale. 


The motive to the latter is malice; and to ſay 
a. plain truth, I firmly believe there is no boſom 
where vanity is to be found in any great degree, 
which is not at the ſame. time pretty conſiderably 
tainted with malice. Praiſe is a miſtreſs, in the 
purſuit of which every vain man muſt have —_ 

rivals, 
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rivals, and what. temper of mind men preſerve to 
a rival, need not to be here repeated. . | 

To both theſe impulſes of mind, there is no man, 
I am afraid, ſo liable as the writer. Fame is ſome- 
times his only purſuit; but this is always blended 
with his o:her views, even in the moſt mercenary, 
and for this ſimple reaſon, that it leads directly to 
pudding. He muſt at leaſt reſpe& fame, as the 
Cit in the play doth his reputation, becauſe the 
Ioſs of it may tend to loſs of money. But in fact, 
his views are commonly more noble; vanity, not 
avarice, is the paſſion he would feed; and there is 
ſcarce an inhabitant of Parnaſſus, even among the 
poor of that pariſh, who will not be more pleaſed 
with one who commends his works, than with one 
who gives him a dinner; which being the caſe, it 
follows of courſe that they muſt be all rivals for 
the aforeſaid miſtreſs, and may conſequently be all 
ſuſpected of bearing malice to each other. 

Again, there is no writer who can fo eaſily in- 
dulge both theſe inclinations, as the writer of Miſ- 
cellaneous Eſſays. It required the genius of Cicero 
or Bolingbroke, to introduce their own praiſes into 
every political oration or pamphlet; or the wit of 
Lucian, or South, to drag the philoſophers and 
diſſenters, into almoſt every ſubject. But ſuch 
eſſayiſt having a full liberty to write not only what, 

but on what he pleaſes, may fill up every pa 
with his own commendations, and with the abule 

of all other writers. 

When I meditate on theſe matters, I can ſcarce 
refrain from taking ſome praiſe to myſelf; I am 
even vain enough to think the public have ſome 
little obligation to me, for that filence which I 
have hitherto ſo inviolably maintained with regard 
to my own perfections; and perhaps the more can- 
did: among my readers, would allow ſome applauſe 
to this forbearance, if they knew whar a ſacrifice I 
make of my own inclinations, by thus _— 
« oy 
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their eaſe and pleaſure; for ſurely nothing can 
equal the ſatisfaction which a man feels in writin 
encomiums on himſelf, unleſs it be the diſg 
which every other perſon is as ſure to conceive 
reading them. ü | 

In this mood of thinking likewiſe, I am apt to 
challenge to myſelf ſome degree of merit, towards 
my contemporary writers, eſpecially thoſe who write 
in my own way. As theſe gentlemen are, I doubr 
not, well aſſured of that immoderate envy which I 
muſt bear to their great genius and learning, they 
will certainly acknowledge that to confine all this 
o myſelf, to ſmother theſe ſcorching flames within 
my -own breaſt, without ſuffering even a ſpark to 
eſcape, ſeems; a little to deſerve their commenda- 
t10n, 
But to deal ingenuouſly on this occaſion, I muſt 
acknowledge, there are ſome prudential as well as 
generous motives to this ſilence, Two conſidera- 
tions may perhaps be ſuſpected of having ſome 
little weight, in diſſuading a man even for his own 
ſake, from | exhibiting his own praiſe. Firſt, that 
he will be ſure of being very little read, and in 
the next place of being much leſs believed. The 
fear of this latter fate, may likewiſe have. ſome 
ſhare in prevailing on a man to ſtifle his envy not- 
withſtanding all the pleaſure which 1s to be found 
in giving it vent. However ſweet it was to thoſe 

at men, whoſe names are recorded in the pre- 
Hes to the Dunciad, and in the Dunciad itſelf, to 
abuſe the characters of Pope, and Swift, and to 
aſſert, as they did, that the one wanted humour, 
and the other was no poet; I much doubt whether 
they would not have bought their pleaſure too dear, 
at the price of public ſcorn, even though the for- 
mer had treated them with the ſame ſilent con- 
tempt, with which they were treated by the latter. 
For this reaſon, I ſhall carefully avoid any ſatire 

againſt the Popes and Swifts of the preſent age. 

e | ans. - 
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Though envy of theſe great men ſhould boil in my 
own 0 „I will never ſuffer it to boil over 1 
as to run abroad into the public. 

To fuppreſs two ſuch powerful Paſſions as ; vanity 
and envy, is by no means an eaſy taſk; It requires 
indeed little leis reſolution than what animated the 
Spartan youth, who concealed a fox under his gar- 
ment, and 2 than he would produce him open- 
ly; fuffered the vermin to gnaw his very bowels. 
To ſay truth, I am afraid 1 ſhould not have been 
able to perſevere fo long, had I not contrived a cer- 
tain cunning method of diſchar rging myſelf in oY 
vate; and which as it is a moſt curious ſecret, I 
ſhall now comtnunicate for the uſe of others, who, 
if they purſue the ſame method, will, I doubt not, 
meet with the ſame ſucceſs. 

I Will give it by way of receipt; and can truly 
ſay, it hath every quality, with which remedies are 
uſually recommended; being emen ON eaſy, 


fafe, and practicable. 
A Receipt to prevent the ill effects of a raging 


vanity in an author. 
When the fit is at the higheſt, take of pen, ink, 


and pa S. Make a panęgyric on yourſelf ; 

wet an Sa with all the cardina virtues ;; ſeaſon to 
your taſte with wit, humour, and learning. You 
may likewiſe add, as you fee occaſion, birth, po- 
lite neſs, and fuch like. 

In the choice of your ingredients, be ſure ta 
have a particular regard to your fore part. If 
your ears be fore with any freſh pulling, or your 
br— ch with any freſh kicking, infuſe a double 
portion of courage. If you have lately betrayed 
your ignorance ſo grofly as to make Ovid guilty of 

two falſe quantities in one line, daſh plenti ully 


with learning. 
If you are !publickly known to be an infamous 
liar, ſeaſon very high with honour ; if you are no - 
Ys 
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dungbill, take of anceſtors 
mew _—_ mi bi ſtory u the kak ha nn 
Et fic de ceteris. 

When you have. writ your panegyric, you may 
read it as often as you 2 but take care that 
no body nn and be ſure to- burn your 

ric. 

This laſt operation, I own, ben ſome pain 
| but — conſidered that if you do not burn 
it yourſelf, other * will; nay, perhaps, will 
treat it yet worſe, and bring it to a much more 
—— and ſtinking end, a wiſe man wilt: 
ſoon force himſelf to the reſolution of putting bis 
panegyric beyond the reach of malice, 

As to the cure of enwy, I need not give lente 
ceipt for it at length. It is ſufficient to direct the 
choice of the very contrary ingredients; that is to 
ſay, inſtead of all the good, make uſe of all the 
bad qualities both of the head and heart. 

And here likewiſe. you are to examine your own 
fore part; if any man hath ridiculed you with wit 
and humour, take of - block-head; dunce, and fool; 
of each three penfulls. If another hath kicked and 
cuffed you luſtily, be ſure to becoward him well, 
and if the aul was in public, before the eyes of 
many gentlemen, the word coward can never be 
too often repeated. 

But with regard to this laſt, great caution muſÞ 
be had; firſt, that the perſon ſo to be becowarded, 
be firſt under a proſecution at law for the aſſault, 
and ſecondly, that he be then out of the kingdom. 
Theſe precautions are however uſeleſs, if you 
ply your ſatire, as you are above adviſed to apply 
your panegyric, I mean to the flames; otherwiſe 
they will be abundantly neceſſary, to prevent your 
ears from being pulled, till they reſemble thoſe of 
the aſs, lately expoſed at the Bedford Coffee» 


Houle. 
| Iſha 
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I ſhall conclude this paper with two quotations z 
the firſt is from the mouth of Socrates. ** Never 
<< ſpeak of yourſelf: for he who commends himſelf 
<« js vain; and he who abuſes himſelf is abſurd.” 
The other is from the witty Dr. South. He ad- 
© viſes an abuſive writer to be, of all others, moſt 
« circumſpect as to his own actions, ſeeing he is 
% ſo-ſure of meeting with no quarter.” A man 
muſt, indeed, be moſt furiouſly mad, who fits up 
for a ſatiriſt, when it is ſcarce poſſible for him to 
diſcharge a fingle vice at any other, that will not 
_ recoil on himſelf, In a word, with my friend Ho- 
Jace, melius non tangere clamo. A hint, which thoſe 
of my contemporary writers, who underſtand Latin, 

will, for the future, I hope, obſerve. 


— — 


| Numb. 61. «Saturday, Auguſt 29. 


Tov ix pun SrcemCabieer * CLzoBut. 
Do not deſpiſe your inferiors. EN 


HERE is not in human nature a more 
odious diſpoſition, than a proneneſs to con- 

tempt. Nor is there any which more certainly de- 
notes a bad mind: for in a good, and a benign 
temper, there can be no room for this ſenſation. 
That which conſtitutes an object of contempt to 
the malevolent, becomes the object of other paſſion} 
to a worthy and good-natured man : for in ſuch a 
perſon, wickedneſs and vice, muſt raiſe hatred and 
abhorrence ; and weak neſs and folly will be ſure 
to excite compaſſion; ſo that he will find no object 
of his contempt, in all the actions of men. 2 
And however deteſtable this quality, which is a 
mixture of pride and ill nature, may appear when 
con- 
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conſidered in the ſerious ſchool of Heraclitus, it 


will preſent no leſs abſurd and ridiculous an idea 
to the laughing ſect of Democritus, eſpecially as 
we may obſerve, that the meaneſt and baſeſt of all 
human beings are generally the moſt forward to 
deſpiſe others. So that the moſt contemptible 
generally the moſt contemptuous. 1 
I have often wiſhed that ſome of thoſe cu 
perſons who have employed their time in . 
into the nature and actions of ſeveral inſects, ſuc 
as bees and ants, had taken ſome pains to exa- 
mine whether they are not apt to expreſs any con- 
temptuous behaviour one towards another z the 
plain ſymptoms of which might poſſibly be diſ- 
covered by the help of microſcopes. It is ſcarce 
conceivable that the queen bee, amongſt the hun- 
dred gallants which ſhe keeps for her on recrea- 
tion, ſhould not have ſome eſpecial favorites, and 
it is full as likely, that theſe favorites will ſo carry 
themſelves towards their brethren, as to diſplay 
ſufficient marks of their contempt to the eye of 
an accurate diſcoverer in the manners of the reptile 
world. For my own part, I have remarked many 
inſtances of contempt amongſt animals, which I 
have farther obſerved to increaſe in proportion to 
the decreaſe of ſuch ſpecies, in the rank and order 
of the animal creation. Mr. Ellis informs me that 
he never could diſcover any the leaſt indication of 
contempt in the lions under his care; the horſe, I 
am ſorry to ſay it, gives us ſome, the aſs many 
more, the turkey - cock more ſtill, and the toad is 
ſuppoſed to burſt itſelf frequently with the violence 
of this paſſion. To purſue it gradually downwards 
would be too tedious. It may be reaſonably ſup- 
poſed to arrive at a prodigious height before it 
deſcends to the louſe. With what a degree of con- 
tempt may we conceive that a ſubſtantial free-holder 
of this kind, who is well eſtabliſhed in the head of 
a beggar wench, conſiders, a poor vagabond * 
a | who 
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who hath ſtrayed into the head of a woman of qua- 
lity ; where it is in hourly danger of being arreſted 
by the mercileſs hands of her woman! 
This may perhaps ſeem to ſome a very ridiculous 
image, and as ridiculous as I apprehend to a being 
of a ſuperior order, will appear a contemptuouß 
man; one puffed. up with trifling, perhaps 
fanced ſuperiority,” and looking round him with diſ- 
dain, on thoſe who are perhaps ſo nearly his equals, 
that to ſuch a being as I have juſt mentioned, the 
difference may be as inconſiderable and imperce 
tible between the deſpiſer and the deſpiſed, as 
difference between two of the meaneſt inſets may 

And as a very good mind, as I have before ob- 
ſerved, will give no entertainment to any fuch 
affe&ion ; ſo neither will a ſenſible mind, I am per- 
ſunded, find much opportunity to exert it. If men 
would make but a moderate uſe of that ſelf exa- 
mination, which philoſophers and divines have re- 
commended to them, it would tend greatly to the 
eure of this diſpoſition. Their contempt would 
then perhaps, as their charity is ſaid to do, begin 
at home. To fay truth, a man hath this better 
chance of deſpiſing himſelf, than he hath of def 
piling others, as he is likely to know himſelf beſt. 

But J am ſliding into a more ſerious vein than I 
intended. In the reſidue of this paper, therefore 1 
will confine myſelf to one particular confideration 
only, one which will give as ridiculous an idea of 
contempt, and afford as ſtrong difluafives againſt 
it, as any other which at preſent ſuggeſts itſelf. 

The conſideration I mean, is, that contempt is, 
generally at leaſt, mutual, and that there is ſcarce 
any one man who deſpiſes another without being 
at the ſame time deſpiſed by him, of which I ſhall 
endeavour to produce ſome few inſtances. 
As the Right Honourable the Lord Squander- 


field, at the head of a vaſt retinue, paſſes by Mr. 
4 Moſes 


LO U:E.N'& 11! gas 
Moſes Buckram, citizen and taylor, in his chaiſe 
and one. See there!” ſays my lord, with an air 
of the higheſt contempt, © That raſcal Buckram, 
with his fat wife, I ſuppoſe he is going to his 
country houſe, for ſuch fellows muſt have their 
country houſe, as well as their »vehiole. Theſe 
are the raſcals that complain of want of trade.” 
Buckram on the other fide is no ſooner recovered 
from the fear of being run over, before he could 
get out of the way; then turning to his wife, he 
cries, * Very fine, faith! an honeſt citizen is to 
be run over by ſuch fellows as theſe, who drive 
about their coaches and ſix, with other m_ 
money. See my dear, what an equipage he hath, 
and yet he cannot find money to pay; an honeſt 
« tradeſman. He is above (fifteen hundred younee 
deep in my books; how I deſpiſe ſuch lords? 

Lady Fanny Rantun, from the ſide box, caſting 
her eyes on an honeſt pawnbroker's wife below 
her, bids Lady Betty her companion take notice of 
that creature in the pit; Did you ever-ſec;2Lady 
© Betty, ſays ſhe, ſuch a ſtrange wretch? how the 
* aukward monſter is drefſed ?? The good woman 
at the ſame time ſurveying Lady Fanny, and of- 
fended perhaps, at a ſcornful ſmile, which ſne ſees 
in her countenance, —whiſpers her friend. Ob- 
* ſerve Lady Fanny Rantun. As great airs as that 
fine lady gives herſelf, my huſband hath all her 

« jewels under lock and key; what a N 
* thing is poor quality! 

Is there on earth a greater object of contempt 
than a poor ſcholar to a ſplendid beau; unleſs per- 
haps the ſplendid beau to the ſcholiy!-the 
Philoſopher and the world ; the man of bulineſs, 
and the man of pleaſure , che beauty and the wit; 
the hypocrite and the profligate z the covetous and 
the ſquanderer, are all alike inſtances of this rect- 
procal contempt, 


* VIII. | Y % Take 
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Take the ſame obſervations into the loweſt life, 
and we ſhall find the ſame proneneſs to deſpiſe each 
other. The common ſoldier, who hires himſelf out 
to be ſhot at for five pence a day; who is the only 
ſlave in a free country, and is liable to be ſent to 
any part of the world without his conſent, and 
whilſt at home ſubject to the ſevereſt puniſhments, 
for offences which are not to be found in our law 
books; yet this noble perſonage looks with a con- 
temptuous air on all his brethren of that order in 
3 the commonwealth, whether of mechanics or huſ-— 
bandmen, from whence he was himſelf taken. On 
the other hand, however adorned with his brick. 
duſt coloured cloth, and bedaubed with worſted 
lace of a penny a yard, the very gentleman ſoldier 
is as much deſpiſed in his turn, by the whiſtling 
Carter, who ' comforts himſelf, that he is a free 
Engliſhman, and will live with no maſter any lon- 
ger than he likes him; nay, and though he never 
was worth twenty ſhillings in his life, is ready to 
anſwer a captain if he offends him.“ Dn you, 
« fir, who are you? is it not WE that pays you? 
This contemptuous diſpoſition is in reality the 
ſure attendant on a mean and bad mind in every 
ſtation; on the contrary,” a great and good man 
will be free from it whether he be placed at the 
top or bottom of life. I was therefore not a little 
Pleaſed with a rebuke given by a blackſhoe boy to 
another, who had expreſſed his contempt of one of 
the modern town-ſmarts. * Why ſhould you def- 
< piſe him, Jack, ſaid the honeſt lad? we are all 
what the Lord pleaſed to make us.“ 
I will conclude this paper with a ſtory which a 
ntleman of honour averred to me to be truth. 
His coach being ſtopt in Piccadilly by two or three 
carts, which, according to cuſtom, were placed 
directly acroſs the way; he obſerved a very dirty 
fellow, who appeared to belong to a mud cart, 
give another fellow ſeyeral laſhes with his whi Ps 
4 an 
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and at the ſame time heard him repeat more than 
once —** Dn you, I will teach you manners to 
« your betters.” My friend could not eaſily from 
theſe words divine what might poſſibly be the ſta- 
tion of the unhappy ſufferer, till at length, to 


the great ſatisfaction of his curioſity, he diſcovered 
that he was the driver of a duſt cart drawn by 


alles. 
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SESSIONS of the PEACE 


HELD FOR THE 
City and Liberty of Neęſiminſler, &c. 


On TavRspay the 29th of June, 1749. 
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C H AR G E 


GRAND JURY, @&c. 


Gentlemen of the Grand Jury, 


HERE is no part in all the excellent frame 

of our conſtitution, which an. Engliſhman 
can, I think, contemplate with ſuch delight and 
admiration ; nothing, which muſt fill him with 
ſuch gratitude to our earlieſt anceſtors, as that 
branch of Britiſh liberty from which, . gentlemen, 
you derive your authority of aſſembling here on 
this day, 

The inſtitution of juries, gentlemen, is a privi- 
lege which diſtinguiſhes the liberty of Englithmen 
from thoſe of all other nations : for as we find no 
traces of this in the antiquities of the Jews, or 
Greeks, or Romans; ſo it is an advantage, which 
is at preſent ſolely confined to this country; not ſo 
much, I apprehend, from the reaſons aſſigned by 
Forteſcue, in his book de Laudibus, cap. 29. name- 
ly, ** becauſe there are more huſband-men, and 
** fewer freeholders, in other countries ;” as be- 
cauſe other countries have leſs of freedom than this 
and being for the moſt part ſubjected to the ab- 
ſolute wills of their governors, hold their lives, li- 
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berties, and properties at the diſcretion of thoſe 
governors, and not under the protection of certain 
laws. In ſuch countries it would be abſurd to look 
for any ſhare of power in the hands of the people. 

And if juries in general be ſo very ſignal a bleſ- 
ſing to this nation, as Forteſcue, in the book I have 
Juſt cited, thinks it: A method, ſays he, much 
more available and effectual for the trial of truth, 
«* than is the form of any other laws of the world, 
* as it is farther from the danger of corruption 
and ſubornation ;” what, gentlemen, ſhall we 
ſay of the inſtitution of grand juries, by which an 
Engliſhman, ſo far from being convicted, cannot 
be even tried, not even put on his trial in any capi- 
tal caſe, at the ſuit of the crown; unleſs, perhaps, 
in one or two very ſpecial inſtances, till twelve 
men at the leaſt have ſaid on their oaths, that there 
is a probable cauſe for his accuſation ! ſurely, we 
may in a kind of rapture cry out with Forteſcuc, 
Rn of the ſecond jury, Who then can 
« unjuſtly die in England for any criminal offence, 
e ſeeing he may have ſo many helps for the favour 
& of his life, and that none may condemn him, 
« but his neighbours, good and lawful men, againſt 
* whom he hath no manner of exception?“ 

To trace the original of this great and ſingular 
privilege, or to ſay when and how it began, is not 
an eaſy taſk; ſo obſcure indeed are the toot-ſteps 
of it through the firit ages of our hiſtory, that 
my Lord Hale, and even my Lord Coke, ſeem. to 
have declined it. Nay, this latter in his account 
of his ſecond or petty jury, is very ſuccinct; and 
contents himſelf with ſaying, Co. Lit. 155.6. that 
it is very antient and before the conqueſt. 

Spelman in his life of Alfred, lib. ii. pag. 71. 
will have that prince to have been the firſt founder 
of juries; but in truth they are much older, and 
very probably had ſome exiſtence even among the 
Britons. The Normans likewiſe had anticntly 0 
| | bene 
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benefit of juries, as appears in the Cuſtumier de 
Normandy ;. and ſomething like grand juries too 
we find in that book under the title Suit de Mur- 
dyr. 46H "3: 
"Bradton, who wrote in the reign of Henry the 
third, in his book. de Corona, cap. 1. gives a plain 
account of this matter: and by him it appears, 
that the grand juries before the juſtices in Eyre, 
differed very little at that time from what they 
now are, before juſtices aſſigned to keep the peace, 
oyer, and terminer, and goal-delivery, unleſs in 
the manner of chuſing them, and unleſs in one 
other reſpect; there being then a grand jury, 
ſworn for every hundred ; whereas at preſent one 
ſerves for the whole county, liberty, &c. 

But before this time, our anceſtors were ſenſible 
of the great importance of this privilege, and ex- 
tremely jealous of it, as appears by the twenty- 
ninth chapter of the great charter, granted by 
King John, and confirmed by Henry the third. 
For thus my Lord Coke, 2 Inſtit. 46. expounds 
that chapter. Nullus liber homo capiatur, &c. * No 
man ſhall be taken, that is (ſays he) reſtrained of 
© liberty, by petition or ſuggeſtion to the king 
© and his council; unleſs it be by indictment or 
© preſentment of good and lawful men, where 
* ſuch deeds be done.” 

And ſo juſt a value have our anceſtors always ſet 
on this great branch of our liberties, and fo jealous 
have they been of any attempt to diminiſh it, that 
when a commiſſion to puniſh rioters in a ſummary 
way, was awarded in the ſecond year of Richard 
the ſecond, it was,* ſays Mr. Lambard in his 
Eirenarcha, fol. 305. even in the ſelf-ſame year 
of the fame king, reſumed, as a thing over-hard 
© (ſays that writer) to be ' borne, that a freeman 
* ſhould be impriſoned without an indictment, or 
other trial, by his peers, as Magna Charta 
* ſpeaketh ; until that the experience of greater 
5 « evils 
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© evils had prepared and made the ſtomach of the 
* commonwealth able and fit to digeſt it. x 

And a hard morſel ſurely jt muſt have been, 
when the. commonwealth could not digeſt it in 
that turbulent reign, which, of all others in our 
hiſtory, ſeems to have afforded fe 8 proper 
ingredients to make jt palatable; in a reign more- 
over when the commonwealth ſeemed to have been 
capable of ſwallowing and digeſting almoſt any 
thing; when judges were ſo proſtitute as to ac- 
knowledge the king to be above the law; and 
when a parliament, which even Echard cenſures, 
and for which Mr. Rapin, with a juſter indigna- 
tion tells us, he knows no name odious enough, 
made no ſcruple to ſacrifice to the paſſions of the 
king, and his miniſters, the lives of the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed lords of the Kingdom, as well as the 
liberties and privileges of the people. Even in 
that reign, gentlemen, our anceſtors could not, as 
Mr. Lambard remarks, be brought by any ne- 
ceſſity of the times, to give up, in any ſingle in- 
ſtance, this their invaluable privilege. 3 | 
Another conſiderable attempt to deprive the ſub- 
ject of the benefit of grand juries was made in the 
eleventh year of Henry the ſeventh. The pre- 
tence of this act of parliament, was the wilful con- 
cealments of grand jurors, in their inqueſts ; and 
by it power was given to the Juliices of aſſize in 
their ſeſſions, and to the juſtices of peace in 
every county, upon information for the king, to 
© hear and determine all offences and contempts 
* (ſaving treaſon, murder, or felony) by any pere 
* ſon againſt the effect of any ſtatute.” 

My Lord Coke in his 4th Inſtitute, fol. 40. ſets 
forth this act at large, not as a law which in his 
time had any force, but in Terrorem; and, as he 

imſelf ſays, that the like ſhould never be attempt- 
ed in any future parliament, 
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This act, ſays Lord Coke, had a fair flatter- 
ing preamble ; but in the execution, tended dia- 
metrically contrary; viz. to the high diſpleaſure 
of Almighty God; and to the great let, nay, 
the utter ſubverfion of the common law; name- 
ly, by depriving the ſubject of that great privi- 
© lege of being indicted and tried by a jury of 
* their countrymen.” | Fa 

By pretext of this law, ſays the great writer I 
have juſt cited, Empſon and Dudley did commit 
upon the ſubject inſufferable preſſures and op- 
preſſions. And we read in hiſtory, that, ſoon 
after the act took place, Sir William Capel, al- 
derman of London, who was made the firſt object 
of its tyranny, was fined two thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred pounds, ſixteen hundred of which he actually 
paid to the king, by way of compoſition. A vaſt 
ſum in thoſe days, to be impoſed for a crime ſo 
minute, that ſcarce any notice is taken of it in 
hiſtory. | | 
Our anceſtors, however, bore not long this in- 
vaſion on their liberties; for in the very firſt year 
of King Henry VIII. this flagitious act was re- 
pealed, and the adviſers of all the extortions com- 
mitted by it were deſervedly ſacrificed to the pub- 
lic reſentment. 

Gentlemen, I ſhall mention but two more at- 
tacks on this moſt valuable of all our liberties; 
the firſt of which was indeed the greateſt of all, I 
mean that curſed court of Star-Chamber, which 
was erected under the ſame king. 

I ſhall not before you, gentlemen, enter into a 
conteſt with my Lord Coke, whether this court had 
a much older exiſtence, or whether it firſt begun 
under the ſtatute of 3 Henry VII. For my part, 
I clearly think the latter. | 

I. Becauſe the ſtatute which erects it mentions 
no ſuch court as thep exiſting, and moſt mani- 
1 teſtly 
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feſtly ſpeaks the language of creation, not of con- 
firmation. | ; 

II. Becauſe it was expreſly ſo underſtood by the 
Judges, within five years after the ſtatute was 
made, as appears by the year-book of 8 Henry 
VII. Paſch. fol. 13. Plac. 7 | 

Laſtly, ; Becauſe all our hiſtorians and law-writers 
before that time are ſilent concerning any fuch 
court; for as to the records and acts of parliament 
cited by my Lord Coke, they are moſt evidently to 
be applied only to the king and council, to whom, 
in old time, complaints were, in very extraordinary 
caſes, preferred. 

This old court, my Lord Coke himſelf confeſſes, 
ſat very rarely; fo rarely indeed, that there are no 
traces left of its proceedings, at leaſt of any ſuch 
as were afterwards had under the authority of the 
ſtatute, Had this court had an original exiſtence 
in the conſtitution, I do not fee why the great 
lawyer is fo ſevere againſt the before-mentioned act 
of the eleventh of Henry VII. or how he can, with 
any propriety, call the liberty of being accuſed and 
tried only by juries, the birth-right of an Engliſh 
ſubject. 

The other inſtance was that of the high com- 
miſſion court, inſtituted by parliament in the firſt 
year of Queen Elizabeth. 

This act likewiſe pretends to refer to an autho- 
rity in being. The title of it is, An Act reftor- 
ing to the crown the antient juriſdiftion, &c. By 
which, faith Lord Coke, 4 Inſt. 325. the nature 
of the act doth appear, viz. that it is an act of re- 
ſtitution. 

And hence the court of Common Pleas, in the 
Teign of James I. well argued, that the act being 
meant to reſtore to the crown the antient eccleſiaſti- 
cal juriſdiction, the commiſſioners could derive no 
other power from it than before belonged to that 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. 

But 
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But however neceſſary, as my Lord Coke ſays, 
4 Inſt. 326. this act might have been at its firſt 
creation, or however the intention of the legiſla- 
ture might have been to reſtrain it, either as to 
time or perſons, certain it is, that the commiſſioners 
extended its juriſdiftion in many caſes, to the great 
grievance of the ſubject, and to the depriving them 
of that privilege which I have juſt mentioned to 
be the birth- right of an Engliſhman. 

The uſes made of theſe courts, and particularly 
under that unhappy Prince Charles I. need not be 
mentioned. They are but too well known. Let it 
ſuffice, that the ſpirit of our anceſtors at laſt 
vailed over theſe invaſions of their liberties, and 
theſe courts were for ever aboliſhed. 

And, gentlemen, if we have juſt reaſon to ad- 
mire the great bravery and ſteadineſs of thoſe our 
anceſtors, in defeating all the attempts of tyranny 
againſt this excellent "branch of our conſtitution, 
we ſhall have no leſs reaſon, I apprehend, to extol 
that great wiſdom, which they have from time to 
time demonſtrated, in well ordering and regulating 
their juries; ſo as to preſerve them as clear as 
poſſible from all danger of corruption. In this 
light, gentlemen, we ought to conſider the ſeveral 
laws by which the morals, the character, the ſub- 
ſtance, and good demeanor of jurors are regu- 
lated. Theſe jurors, gentlemen, muſt be good 
and lawful men, of reputation and ſubſtance in 
their country, .choſen at the nomination of neither 
party, abſolutely diſintereſted and indifferent in the 
cauſe which they are to try. Upon the whole, 
the excellence of our conſtitution, and the great 
wiſdom of our laws, which Forteſcue, my Lord 
Coke, and many other great writers, have fo 
highly extolled, is in no one inftance fo truly ad- 
mirable as in this inſtitution of our Juries, 

T hope, gentlemen, I ſhall not be chought im- 
pertinent, in having taken up ſo much of your time 
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to ſhew you the great dignity and importance of 
that office which you are now aſſembled here to ex- 
ecute ; the duties of which it is incumbent on me 
conciſely to open to you; and this I ſhall endea- 
vour in the beit manner I am able. 

The duty, gentlemen, of a grand juror, is to 
enquire of all crimes and miſdemeanors whatſoever, 
which have been committed in the county or liberty 
for which he ſerves as a grand juror, and which 
are anywiſe cognizable by the court in which he 
is ſworn to enquire. 

And this enquiry- is in a twofold manner, by 
way of indictment, and by way of preſentment. 

Which two words, Mr. Lambard, fol. 461. thus 
explains : 

A preſentment, ſays he, I take to be a meer 
determination of the.jurors themſelves ; and an in- 
dictment is the verdict of the jurors, grounded 
upon the accuſation of a third perſon : ſo that a 
preſentment is but a declaration of the jurors, 
without any bill offered before; and an indictment 
is their finding of a bill of accuſation to be true. 

The uſual method of charge hath been to run 
over the ſeveral articles, or heads of crimes, which 
might poſſibly become ſubject to the enquiry of 
the grand jury. 

This we find in Bratton, who writ ſo long ago as 
the reign of Henry III. was the practice of the 
Juſtices in Eyre, 1. iii. c. i, And my Lord Coke 
ſays, 4 Inſt. 183. That the charge to be given at 
the ſeſſions of the peace conliſteth of two parts; 
laws eccleſiaſtical for the peace of the church, and 
laws civil and temporal for the peace of the land. 
And Mr. Lambard, in his Eirenarcha, gives the 
whole form of the charge at length, in which he 
recapitulates every article which was at that time 


enquirable in the ſeſſions, 
But, gentlemen, I think I may be excuſed at 


preſent from taking up ſo much of your time; for 
| though 
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though we are aſſembled to exerciſe the juriſdiction 
of a very antient and honourable liberty, yet, as 
there is another ſeſſions of juſtices within that 
county of which this liberty is a part, before whom 
indictments for all crimes of the deeper dye are 
uſually preferred, it ſeems rather to ſavour of oſten- 
tation than utility, to run over thoſe articles which 
in great probability will not come before you. 

And indeed a perfect knowledge of the law in 
theſe matters is not neceſſary to a grand juror; for 
in all caſes of indictments, whether for a greater or 
leſſer, a public or private crime, the buſineſs of a 

nd jury is only to attend to the evidence for the 
king 3 and if on that evidence there ſhall appear a 

bable cauſe for the accuſation, they are to find 
the bill true, without liſtening to any circum- 
ſtances of defence, or to any matter of law. 

And therefore my Lord Hale, vol. II. fol. 138. 
puts this caſe: © If A. be killed by B. fo that the 
* perſon of the ſlayer and flain be certain; and a 
© bill of murder be preſented to the grand jury, 
regularly they ought to find the bill for murder, 
'© and not for man-ſlaughter, or /e deſendendo; be- 
© cauſe otherwiſe offences may be ſmothered with- 
© out due trial; and when the party comes on his 
© trial, the whole fact will be examined before the 
court and the petty jury; for if a man kills B. in 
his own defence, or per infortunium, or poſſibly in 
© Executing the proceſs of law upon an aſſault made 
* upon him, or in his own defence on the highway, 
or in defence of his houſe againſt thoſe that come 
© to rob him (in which three laſt caſes it is neither 
* felony nor forfeiture, but, upon not guilty plead- 
ed, he ought to be acquitted) yet it the grand 
inqueſt find an 7272272745 upon the bill, or find 
the ſpecial matter, whereby the priſoner is diſmiſſed 
and diſcharged, he may nevertheleſs be indifted 
for murder ſeven years after; whereas, if upon 
a proper finding he had been acquitted, he could 

| never 
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never afterwards be again arraigned without having 


the plea of autrefaits acquit. 


his doctrine of the learned chief juſtice you 


will apply to whatever caſe may come before you: 


for wherever you ſhall find probable cauſe, upon 
the oaths of the king's witneſſes, you will not diſ- 
charge your office without finding the bill to be 
true, ſhewing no regard to the nature of the crime, 
or the degree of the guilt; which are matters pro- 
per for the cognizance and determination of the 
court only. 


I muſt not; however, omit, on the authority of 


the laſt mentioned judge, H. P. C. ii. 157. that 


< if, upon the hearing the king's evidence, or upon 


< your own knowledge of the incredibility of the 


< witneſſes, you ſhall be diſſatisfied, you may then 
return the bill ignoramus. n 
It is true, my Lord Hale confines this to indict- 
ments for capital offences; but I ſee no reaſon why 
it may not be extended to any indictment what- 
ever, | | 
One caution more occurs on this head of indict- 
ment; and it is the duty of ſecrecy. To have 
revealed the king's counſel diſcloſed to the grand 
Jurors was formerly taken to be felony ; nay, juſtice 


Shard, in the 27th year of the book of aſſizes, 


Placit. 63. doubted whether it was not treaſon ; and 
though at this day the law be not ſo ſevere, yet is 
this ſtill a very great miſdemeanor, and fineable 


as ſuch, and is moreover a manifeſt breach of your 


oath. 


I come now, gentlemen, to the ſecond branch 
of your duty, namely, that of preſenting all offences 
which ſhall come to your knowledge. 

And this is much more painful, and of greater 
difficulty than the former; for here you are ob- 
liged, without any direct accuſation, to inform 
yourſelves as well as is poſſible of the truth of the 
fact, and in ſome meaſure likewiſe to be * 
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of thoſe laws which ſubject. offences to your pre- 
entment. x ag I | 
Upon this head, therefore, I ſhall beg leave to 

remind you of thoſe articles which ſeem to be moſt 
worthy of Jour enquiry, at this time; for indeed 
it would be uſeleſs and tedious to enumerate the 
whole catalogue of miſdemeanors, that are to be 
found in our ſtatutes ; many of which, though till 
in force, are, by the changes of times and faſhions, 
become antiquated, and of little uſe. Czſante ra- 
tione legis, ceſſat & ipſa lex; and there are ſome ac- 
cidental and temporary evils which at particular 
ſeaſons have, like an epidemic diſtemper, affected 
ſociety, but. have afterwards diſappeared, or at 
leaſt made very faint efforts to corrupt the public 
morals, The laws made to ſuppreſs ſuch, though 
very wholeſome and neceſſary at the time of their 
creation, become obſolete with the evil which oc- 
calioned them, and which they were intended to 
cure. But, gentlemen, there are evils of a more 
durable kind, which rather reſemble chronical than 
epidemic diſcaſes ; arid which have fo inveterated 
themſelves in the blood of the body politic, that 
they are perhaps never to be totally eradicated. 
Theſe it will be always the duty of the magiſtrate 
to palliate and keep down as much as poſlible. 
| And theſe,” gentlemen, are the miſdeameanors of 
which you are to preſent as many as come-to your 
nowledge. | | 

And firſt, gentlemen, I will remirid you of pre- 
ſenting all offerices committed immediately againſt 
the Divine Being ; for though all crimes do include 
in them ſome degree of fin, and may therefore be 

_ conſidered as offences 1 78 the Almighty; yet 
there are ſome more directly levelled at his honour, 
and which the temporal laws do puniſh as ſuch. 

And, 1. all blaſphemous expreſſions againſt any 
one of the ſacred perſons in the trinity, ate ſevere - 
ly puniſhable by the common law ; for, as my lord 

ol. VIII. _— Hale 
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Hale ſays, in Taylor's caſe,” 1 Vent. 293. 3 Keb. 
607. 62 1. S. C. Such kind of wicked blaf- 
* phemous words are not only an offence againſt 
God and religion, but a crime againſt the laws, 
« ſtate, and government; and in that caſe the de- 
fendant for ,. too horrible indeed to be 
repeated, was ſentenced to ſtand three times in the 
illory, to pay a great fine, and to find ſecurity for 
2 cle, during life. 
In like manner, all ſcandalous and contemptuous 
words ſpoken againſt our holy religion, are by the 
wiſdom of the common law made liable to an in- 
dictment; for Chriſtianity,” (ſays that excellent 
chief-juſtice, in the caſe I have juſt cited) * is par- 
cel of the laws of England; therefore to re- 
<*proach the chriſtian religion is to ſpeak in ſub. 
© yerſion of the law.” And to the ſame purpoſe is 
Attwood's caſe, in Cro, Jac. 421. where one was 
indicted before the juſtices of peace for ſaying, that 
the religion now profeſſed was a new religion within 
fifty years, &c. For as to the doubt concerning 


the high commiſſioners, ſtarted in that caſe, and 


then, as it appears, over-ruled, that is now 


. vaniſhed, 


Nor are our ſtatutes ſilent concerning this dread- 


ful offence ; particularly by 1 Eliz. c. 2. ſect. 9. a 


ſevere puniſhment is enacted for any perſon, whe 
ſhall in any interludes, plays, ſongs, rhimes, or by 
other open words declare or ſpeak any thing in de- 
rogation, depraving or deſpiſing the book of Com- 
mon Prayer, &c. | 
Mr. Lambard, I find, mentions this act in his 
charge, though the execution of it be in the coun- 
ties confined to the juſtices of Oyer and Termi- 
ner, and of aſſize; but the 22d ſect. of the ſtatute 
ms to give a clear juriſdiction to this court, at 


two of our quarter- ſeſſions. 
Ihe laſt offence of this Kind which the wicked 


rongue of 'man can commit, is by profane curſing 
1 1 =” 
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and ſwearing, This is a ſin expreſly againſt the 
law delivered by God himſelf to the Jews, and 
which is as expreſsly prohibited by our bleſſed Sa- 
viour in his ſermon on the mount. 
Many ſtatutes have been made againſt this offence; 
and by the laſt of theſe, which was enacted in the 
nineteenth year of the preſent king, every day- 
labourer, common ſoldier, common ſailor, and com- 

mon ſeaman, forfeits one ſhilling ; every other per- 
ſon under the degree of a gentleman, two ſhillings ; 
and every perſon of or above that degree, five 
ſhillings. | ITT 

I And in caſe any perſon ſhall after ſuch, conviction 
offend again, he forfeits double; and for every of- 
fence after a ſecond conviction, treble. | 
Though the execution of this act be entruſted to 
one ſingle magiſtrate, and no juriſdiction, unleſs by 
appeal, given to the ſeſſions; yet I could not for- 
bear zmentioning it here, when I am ſpeaking in 
the preſence of many peace-officers, who are to 
forfeit forty ſhillings for neglecting to put the act 
in execution. And I mention it the rather to in- 
form them, that whenever the offender is unknown 
to any conſtable, petty conſtable, tithingman, or 
other peace-officer, ſuch conſtable, &c. is em- 
powered by the act, without any warrant, to. ſeize 
and detain any ſuch perſon, and forthwith to carry 
him before the. next magiſtrate. 

And if theſe officers would faithfully diſcharge 
the duty thus enjoined them, and which religion as 
well as the law requires of them, our ſtreets would 
ſoon ceaſe to reſound with this deteſtable crime, ſo 
injurious: to the honour of God, ſo directly repug- 
nant to his poſitive commands, ſo highly offenſive 
to the ears of all. good men, and ſo very ſcanda- 
lous to the nation in the ears of foreigners, _. 

Having diſpatched thoſe miſdemeanors (the pria- 
cipal ones at leaſt) which are immediately com- 
mitted againſt God, I come now to ſpeak of thoſe 

Z 2 wich 


ber no one inſtance of putting it in execution. 
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which are committed againſt the. perſon of the 
king, which perſon the law wiſely holds to be fa- 


Beſides thoſe heinous offences againſt this ſacred 
perſon which are puniſhed ultimo ſuppliciv, there are 
many articles, ſome of which involve the criminal 
in the guilt of przmunire, and others are conſidered 
in law as miſpriſions or contempts. The former 
of theſe is by Mr. Serjeant Hawkins, in his pleas 
of the crown, divided into two general heads: 
viz. 

Into offences againſt the crown. 
And offences againſt the authority of the king 
and parliament. | | | 

Under the former head he enumerates nine ſeve- 
ral articles; but as theſe chiefly relate to ſuch in- 
vaſions of the royal prerogative as were either made 
in popiſh ages in favour of the biſhops of Rome, 
or in thoſe times which bordered on the reforma- 
tion in favour of the church of Rome, and are 
not practiſed, at leaſt not openly practiſed in theſe 
days, I ſhall have no need to repeat them here. 

Under the latter head he mentions only one, 
which was enacted in the reign of Queen Anne, 
6 Ann. c. 7. If any perſon ſhall maliciouſly and 
directly, by preaching, teaching, or adviſed ſpeak- 
ing, declare, maintain, and affirm, that the pre- 
tended Prince of Wales hath any right or title to 
the crown of theſe realms, or that any other per- 


' ſon or perſons hath or have any right or title to the 


ſame, otherwiſe than according to the acts of ſettle- 
ment; ar that the kings or queens of this realm, 
with the authority of parliament, are not able to 
make laws to limit the crown and the deſcent, &c. 


thereof, ſhall incur a præmunire. 


A moſt wholeſome and neceſſary law. And yet 
ſo mild hath been our government, that I remem- 


Miſ - 


— 


iſpriſions or contempts are againſt the — 
prerogative, againſt his title, or againſt his ſac 
perſon or government. 

8 theſe heads will fall any act of public and 
avowed diſobedience; any denying his maſt juſt 
and lawful citle to the crown; any overt act which 
directly tends to encourage or promote rebellion or 
ſedition ; all falſe rumours againſt his majeſty, or 
his councils ; all contemptuous language concern- 
ing his ſacred perſon, by curſing, reviling him, 
&c. or by uttering any thing which maniteſts an 
intention of leſſening that eſteem, awe and reve- 
rence which ſubjects ought to bear to the beſt of 
princes. 

Thele are offences, gentlemen, which I muſt 
earneſtly recommend to your enquiry, This, gentle- 
men, is your duty as grand jurors; and it muſt be 
2 moſt, pleaſing taſk to you, as you are Engliſh- 
men ; for in proportion as you love and eſteem 
your liberties, you will be fired with love and re- 
verence toward a prince, under whoſe adminiſtra 
tion you enjoy them in the fulleſt and ampleſt man- 
ner. 
Believe me, gentlemen, notwithſtanding all which 
the malice of the diſappointed, the madnels of re- 
publicans, or the folly of jacobites may inſinuate, 
there is but one method to maintain the liberties 
of this country, and that is, to maintain the crown 
on the heads of that family which now happily en- 
oys it. 

5 "If ever ſubjects had reaſon to admire the juſtice 
of that ſentiment of the poet Claudian, That li- 
e berty never flouriſhes ſo happily as under a good 
* king,” we have reaſon at preſent for that admi- 
ration. 

I am afraid, gentlemen, this word liberty, though. 
ſo much talked of, is but little underſtood, What 
ather idea can we have of liberty, than that it is 
the enjoyment of our lives, our perſons, and our 
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11 to be free maſters of our- 
Ives and our poſſeſſions, as far as the known laws 
our country will admit; to be liable to no 
Feniibebent, no confinement, no loſs but what thoſe 
laws ſubject us to! Is there any man ignorant 
enough to deny that this is the deſcription of a 
free people; or baſe enough to accuſe me of pane- 
ne when J ſay this is our preſent happy condi- 
clon 5 
But if the bleſſing of liberty, like that of health, 
be not to be perceived by thoſe who enjoy it, or at 
leaſt muſt be illuſtrated by its oppoſite, let us com- 
pare our own condition with that of other coun- 
tries; of thoſe whoſe polity ſome among us pretend 
fo much to admire, and whoſe government they 
ſeem ſo ardently to affect. Lettres de Cathet, baſ- 
tiles, and inquiſitions, may, perhaps, give us a 
livelier ſenſe of a juſt and mild adminiſtration, than 
any of the bleſſings we enjoy under it. 

Again, gentlemen, let us compare the preſent 
times with the paſt. And here I need nor reſort 
back to thoſe diſtant ages, when our unhappy fore- 
fathers petitioned their conqueror * that he would 
not make them ſo miſerable, nor be ſo ſevere to 
them, as to judge them by a law they under- 
+ ſtood not.” Theſe are the very words, as we 
find them preſerved in Daniel ; in return to which, 
the hiſtorian informs us, nothing was obtained but 
fair promiſes. I ſhall not dwell here on the tyranny 
of his immediate ſucceſſor, of whom the ſame hiſ- 
torian records, that * ſeeking to eſtabliſh abſolute 
power by force, he made both himſelf and his 
+ people miſerable.” | 

T need not, gentlemen, here remind you. of the 
oppreſſions under which our anceſtors have groaned- 
in many other reigns, to ſh which the ſword 
of civil war was firſt drawfi in the reign of King 
ohn, which was not entirely ſheathed during many 
urceſſive generations. ein 

8 Il might 
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I might, perhaps, have a fairer title to your 

_ in — open the tyrannical proceed- 
ings of later times, while the crown was poſſeſſed 
by four ſucceſſive princes of the houſe of Stuart. 
But this, gentlemen, would be to rreſpab on your 
patience indeed: for to mention all t eir acts of 
abſolute power, all their attempts to ſubvert the 
liberties of this nation, would be to relate to you 
the hiſtory of their reigns, | | 
In a word, gentlemen, all the ſtruggles which 
our anceſtors have ſo bravely maintained with am- 
bicious princes, and particularly with the laſt men- 
rioned family, was to maintain and preſerve to 
themſelves and their poſterity, that very liberty 
which we now enjoy, under a prince to whom 1 
may truly apply what the philoſopher long aga 
3 That all who truly know him, muſt love 


The third general head of miſdemeanors, gentle- 
men, is of thoſe which are committed againſt 
the ſubject; and theſe may be divided into two 
f N ſuch as are committed againſt individuals 
only: | 
And into ſuch as affect the public in general. 
The former of theſe will probably come before 
you by way of indictment ; for men are apt enough 
to revenge their own quarrels ; but offences in com- 
mus nocumentum do not fo certainly find an aven- 
ger; and thus thoſe crimes, which it is the duty 
of every man to puniſh, do often eſcape with_im- 


punity. | 
o? theſe, gentlemen, it may be therefore pro- 
— to awaken your enquiry, and particularly of 
ſuch as do in a more eſpecial manner infeſt the pub- 
lic at this time,, "Bo Pal 4 

The firſt of this kind is the offence of profligate 
lewdneſs; a crime of a very pernicious nature to 
ſociety, as it tends to corrupt the morals of yr 
” 2.4 you 
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youth, and is expreſsly ibited the law of 
God, under the ny ok of the 22 judg- 
ment, in the New Teſtament. . Nay, we read in 
the 25th chapter of Numbers the exceeding wrath 
of God againſt the children of Iſrael for their for- 
nication with the daughters of Moab. Nor did 
the plague, which on that occaſion was ſent among 
them, and which. deſtroyed four and twenty thou- 
ſand, ceaſe, till Phineas, the ſon of Eleazer, and 

rrandſon of Aaron, had lain r Iſraelite werber 
with his harlot. 

And this, gentlemen, thoogh a ſpiritual offence, 
and of a very high nature too, as appears from 
what I have mentioned, is Jikewiſe a temporal 
crime, and, as Mr. Lambard (122) lays, _ 
the peace. 71 
My Lord Coke, in his third Inſtitute, 206, telle 
us, that, in antient times, adultery and fornication 
worm puniſhed by fine and impriſonment, and were 

enquirable in turns and leets. And in the year- 
book' of Henry VII. 1 H. vii. fol. 6. plac. 3. we 
find the cuſtom of London pleaded for a conſtable 
to ſeize a woman taken in the act of adultery; — 
to carry her to priſon. 

And though later times have given up this . 


| ter i in general to eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, yet there 


are two ſpecies' which remain at this r cog- 
nizable by the common law. ; 

| The firſt is, any open act os "rs 3 N 
cency in public, to the ſcandal of good manners. 


And therefore in Michaelmas term, 15 Car, II. 


B. R. Sir Charles Sidney was indicted for. having 


_ Expoſed himſelf naked in a balcony in Covent Gar- 
den, to à great multitude of people, with many 
indecent words and actions; and this was laid to 


be contrary to the king” s peace, and to the great 
ſcandal of ' chriſtianity: ' confeſſed tlie 0-4 
ment, and 'Siderfin, 1 Sid. 168. hO reports the 
2 tells us, that Ghe ay in cn Amy 
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his embarraſſed fortune, fined him only two thou- 
ſand marks, with a ſhort impriſonment, and to be 
bound three years to his good behaviour. An in- 
famous puniſhment for a gentleman, byt far leſs 
infamous than the offence. If any facts of this 
nature ſhall come to your 4 — you will, I 
make no doubt, preſent them, without any reſpect 
to perſons. Sex or. quality may render the crime 
more atrocious, and the example more pernicious z 
but can give no ſanction to ſuch infamous offences, 
- nor will, I hope, ever give impunity. 

The ſecond ſpecies which falls under this head, 
is the crime of keeping a brothel or bawdy-houſe, 
This is a kind of common nuiſance, and is puniſh- 
able by the common law. 

It is true, that certain houſes of this kind, un- 
der the name of public ſtews, have been ſometimes 
tolerated in chriſtian countries, to the great ſcandal 
of our religion, and in direct contradiction to its 
poſitive precepts: but in the thirty-ſeventh year 
of Henry the eighth, they were all ſuppreſſed by 
proclamation. And thoſe infamous women who 
inhabited them were not, ſays Lord Coke, either 
buried ip chriſtian burial when they were dead, 
nor permitted to receive the rites of the church 
while they lived. 

And, gentlemen, notwithſtanding the favour 
which the law in many caſes extends to married 
women, yet in this caſe the wife is equally indict- 
able, and may be found guilty with her huſband. 

Nor is it neceſſary that the perſon be maſter or 
miſtreſs of the whole houſe; for if he or ſhe have 
only a ſingle room, and will therewith accommodate * 
lewd people to perpetrate acts of uncleanneſs, the 

may be indicted for keeping a bawdy-houſe. And 
this was the reſolution of 5 FOE court, in the 
Queen and Peirſon. Salk. 3 

Nor is the guilt 2 4 — thoſe who keep ſuch 

bouſes ; tl thoſe who frequent them are no leſs liable 
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to the cenfure of the law. Accordingly we find, 
in the ſele& caſes printed at the end of Lord Ch. ]. 
Popham's = that a man was indicted in the 
beginning of the reign of Charles the firſt, at the 
ſeſſions of the peace for the town of N 
ton, for frequenting a ſuſpected bawdy-houſe. And 
the indictment being removed into the King's - 
— ſeyeral objections were taken to it, which 
were all over- ruled, judgment were given it, 
and the defendant fined. Nr. 2 —— 
If you ſhall know, therefore, gentlemen, of any 
ſuch crimes, it will be your duty to preſent them 
to the court. e, r 
For however lightly this offenee may be thought 
or ſpoken of idle and diſſolute perſons, it is a mat- 
ter of ſerious and weighty conſideration. It is the 
cauſe, ſays my Lord Coke, of many miſchiefs, the 
faireſt end whereof is beggary ; and tends directiy 
to the overthrow of men's bodies, to the waſting 
45 mf livelihoods, and to the indangering of their 
uls. | ie 
To eradicate this vice out of ſociety, however it 
may be the wiſh of ſober and good men, is, per- 
haps, an impoſſible attempt; but to check its pro- 
greſs, and to ſuppreſs the open and more profligate 
practice of it, is within the power of the magiſtrate, 
and it is his duty. And this is more immediately 
incumbent upon us, in an age when brothels are 
become in a manner the ſeminaries of education, 
and that eſpecially of thoſe youths, whoſe birth 
makes their right inſtitution of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence to the future well-being of the public : for 
whatever may be the education of theſe youths, 
however vitiated and enervated their minds and bo- 
dies may be with vices and diſeaſes, they are born 
to be the governors of our poſterity. If, therefore, 
through the egregious folly of their parents, this 
town is to be the ſchool of ſuch youths,” it behoves 
mam zune ON Note us; 
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us, gentlemen, to take as much care as — to 
come. the morals of that ſchool. * 

ntlemen, there are other houſes, rather 

leſs 9 alous, perhaps, but equally dangerous to 

the ſociety; in | which houſes the manners of youth 

are greatly tainted and corrupted. Theſe are "hoſe 


of public rendezvous, where idle perſons of 
bow ſexes meet in a very diſorderly manner, often 


improper hours, and ſometimes in diſguifed ha- 
bits. Theſe houſes; which pretend to be the ſcenes 
of innocent diverſion and amuſement, are in reality 
the temples of iniquity. Such meetings are contra 
honos mores ; they are conſidered in law in the nature 
of a nuiſance, and, as fuch, the keepe 


rs and main» 
tainers of them may be preſented and puniſhed. 
There is great difference, gentlemen, between a 
moroſe and over- ſanctified ſpirit which excludes all 
kind of diverſion, and a profligate diſpoſition which 
hurries us into the moſt vicious exceſſes of this kind, 
The common law,“ fays Mr. Pulton in his excel- 
lent treatiſe de Pace, fol. 28. b. allows many re · 
* creations, which be not with intent to break op 
« difturb the peace, or to offer violence, force, or 
hurt to the perſon of any; but either to try 
activity, or to increaſe ſociety, amity, and neigh · 
* bourly friendſhip,” He there enumerates many 
forts of innocent diverſions of the rural kind, and 
which for the moſt part belong to the lower fort of 
people. For the upper part of mankind, and in 
this town, there are many lawful amuſements, 
abundantly ſufficient for the recreation of any tem- 
perate and ſober mind. But, gentlemen, ſo immo- 
derate are the deſires of many, ſo hungry is their 
* for pleaſure, that they may be ſaid to have 
ury after 1 and diverſion is no longer the re- 
creation or amuſement, but the whole buſineſs of 
their lives. They are not content with three 
theatres, they mult have a fourth; where the ex · 
hibitions are not only conttary to law, but contrary 
to 
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to 8 and where the ſtage is reduced 
back again to that degree of licentiouſneſs which 
was too enormous for the corrupt ſtate of Athens 
to tolerate; and which, as the Roman poet, rather, 
J think, in the ſpirit of a cenſor than a ſatyriſt, 
tells us, thoſe Athenians, who were not themſelves 
abuſed, took care to aboliſh, from their concern 
for the public. 

Gentlemen, our news- papers, from the top of 
the page to the bottom, the corners of our ſtreets 
up to the very eves of our houſes, preſent us with 
nothing but a view of maſquerades, balls, and aſ- 
ſemblies of various kinds, fairs, wells, gardens, 
&c. tending to promote idleneſs, extravagance, and 
immorality, among all ſorts of people. 85 

This fury after licentious and luxurious pleaſures 
is grown to ſo enormous a height, that it may be 
called the characteriſtic of the preſent age. And 
it is an evil, gentlemen, of which it is neither eaſy 
nor nere to foreſee all the conſequences. Many 
of them, however, are obviqus; and theſe are 1a 
dreadful, that they will, I doubt not, induce you 
to uſe your beſt endeavours to check the further en- 
creaſe of this growing miſchief ;' for the rod of the 
law, gentlemen, muſt reſtrain thoſe within the 
bounds of decency and ſobriety, who are deaf to 
the voice of reaſon, and ſuperior ta the fear of 
ſhame. -- $5 oh | 
/.. Gentlemen, there are another ſort of theſe temples 
of iniquity, and theſe are gaming-houſes. This 
vice, gentlemen, is inſeparable from a luxurious 
and idle age; for while luxury produces want, idle- 
— honeſt labour to ſupply it. All ſuch 
houſes are nuiſances in the eye of the common 
law ; and ſevere puniſhments, as well on thoſe wha 
keep them, as on thoſe who frequent and play at 
them, are inflicted. by many ſtatutes. Of theſe 
houſes, gentlemen, you will, I doubt not, enquire 
with great diligence; for though poſſibly there 
S568 | may 
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may be ſome offenders out of your reach, yet if 
thoſe within it} be well and ſtrictly proſecuted, it 
may, perhaps, in time have ſome effect on the 
others. Example in this caſe may, contrary to its 

eral courſe, move upwards; and men may be- 
come aſhamed of offending againſt thoſe laws with 
impunity, by which they ſee their inferiors brought 
to puniſhment. But if this effect ſhould not be 
produced, yet, gentlemen, there is no reaſon why 
you ſhould not exert your duty as far as you are 
able, becauſe you cannot extend it as far as you de- 
ſire. And to ſay the truth, to prevent gaming 
among the lower ſort of people, is principally the 
buſineſs of ſociety; and for this plain reaſon, be- 
cauſe they are the moſt uſeful members of the ſo- 
ciety; which, by ſuch means, will loſe the benefit 
of their labour. As for the rich and great, the con- 
ſequence is generally no other than the exchange 
of property from the hands of a fool into thoſe 
of a ſharper, who is, perhaps, the more worthy of 
the two to enjoy it. 

I will mention only one article more, and that 
of a very high nature indeed. It is, gentlemen, 
the offence of libelling, which is puniſhed by the 
common law, as it tends immediately to quarrels 
and breaches of the peace, and very often to blood - 
ſhed and. murder itſelf. 

The puniſhment of this offence, ſaith my Lord 
Coke, is fine or impriſonment ;z and if the caſe be 
exorbitant, by pillory and loſs of ears. 

And, gentlemen, even the laſt of theſe judgments 
will appear extremely mild, if we eonſider in the 
firſt place the atrocious temper of mind from which 
this proceeds. 

Mr. Pulton, in the beginning of his treatiſe de 
Pace, ſays of a libeller, that he is a ſecret can- 


© ker, which concealeth his name, hideth himſelf" 
in a corner, and privily ſtingeth his neighbour in 
* .his fame, reputation, and credit; who neither 
| | | * knows 
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* knows from whom, nor from what cauſe he re» 

4 ceiveth his blos, nor bath any means to defend 

+ himſelf :* And my Lord Coke, in his th Re- 

port (rag) compares him to a poiſoner, who is the 

meaneſt, the vileſt, and moſt dangerous of all mur- 
derers. Nor can I help repeating to you a moſt 
beautiful paſſage in the great orator Demoſthenes, 
ho compares this wretch to a viper, which men 
ought to cruſh where · ever they find him, without 

ſtaying till he bite them. * 

1 ſecond place, if we conſider the injury 
done by theſe libellers, it muſt raiſe the indigna- 
tion of every honeſt and good man: for what is 
this, but, as Mr. Pulton ſays, a note of infamy, 
intended to defame the perſon at whom it is le- 
* yelled, to tread his honour and eſtimation in the 
+ duſt; to extirpate and root out his reputation from 
4 the face of the earth, to make him a ſcorn to his 
enemies, and to be derided and deſpiſed by his 
4 neighbours? _ - of 
If praiſe, and honour, and reputation, be ſo hi 
eſteemed by the greateſt and beſt of men, that 
are often the only rewards which they propoſe 

to themſelves from the nobleſt actions: if there be 

nothing too difficult, too dangerous, or too diſ- 
l - agreeable for men to encounter, in order to ac- 
4 quire and preſerve theſe rewards ; what a degree 
| of -wickedneſs and barbarity muſt it be unjuſtly and 
| wWuantonly to ſtrip men of that on which they place 
| ſo high a value? 


4 Nor is reputation to be conſidered as a chimeri- 
| cal good, or as merely the food of vanity and am- 
| bition. - Our worldly intereſts are cloſely connected 
4 with our fame: by loſing this, we are deprived of 
1 the chief comforts of ſociety, particularly of that 
i which is moſt dear to us, the friendſhip and love of 
all good and virtuous men. Nay, the common law 
| indulged ſo great a privilege to men of good re- 
| putation in their neighbourhood, that in many ac- 
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tons the -defendant's word was taken in his own 
cauſe, if he could bring a certain number of his 
2 to vouch that they believed him. 
On the conttary, whoever robs us of our good 
name, doth not only expoſe us to public contempt 
and avoidance, but even to puniſhment : for by 
the ſtatute 34 Edw. III. c. 1. the juſtices of the 
peace are em and directed to bind all ſuch 
as be not of good fame to their good behaviour, 
and, if they cannot find ſufficient ſureties, they may 
be committed to priſon. 

Seeing, therefore, the execrable miſchiefs par- 
pe by this ſecret canker, this viper, this poi- 
ſoner, in ſociety, we ſhall not wonder to hear him 
ſo ſeverely condemned in ſcripture ; nor that Ari- 
ſtotle in his politics ſnould mention flander as one 
of thoſe great evils which it is difficult for a legiſſa- 
tor to guard againſt; that the Athenians puniſhed 
it with a very ſevere and heavy jfine, and the Ro- 
mans with' death. 

But though the libeller of private perſons be fo 
deteſtable a vermin, yet is the offence till capable, 
of aggravation, when the porſon is ſcattered upon 
public perſons and magiſtrates. All ſuch reflections 
are, as my Lord Coke obſerves, a ſcandal on the 
government itſelf : and ſuch ſcandal tends not only 
to the breach of the peace, but to raiſe ſeditions 
and inſurrections among the whole body of 
People. | IE 
And, gentlemen, the higher and greater the ma- 
giſtrates be againſt whom ſuch ſlanders are propa- 
gated, the greater is the danger to the ſociety ; and 
uch we find to have been the ſenſe of the legiſla- 
ture in the ſecond year of Richard II. For in the 
| ſtatute of that year, chap. 5. it is ſaid, that by 
* ſuch means diſcords may ariſe between the lords 
© and commons, whereof great peril and miſchief 
© might come to all the realm, and quick fub- 
verſion and deſtruction of the ſaid-realm.* And 
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of ſuch conſequence was this apprehended to be, 
that we find no leſs than four ſtatutes to prohibit 
and puniſh it; viz. Weſtm. 1. c. 33. 2 R. 2. c. 5. 
12 R. 2. 11. and 2and 3P, & Mic. 12. By this 
laſt ſtatute a juriſdiction was given to the juſtices 
of peace to enquire of all ſuch offences; and if it 
was by book, ballad, letter or writing, the offen- 
der's right-hand was to be ſtricken off for the firſt 
offence, and for the ſecond he was to incur a præ- 
mynire, oil 635 g0nozs, s 

This laſt ſtatute was afterwards prolonged in the 
laſt year of Queen Mary, and in the firſt of Eliza- 
beth, during the life of that princeſs, and of the 
heirs of her body, | 

I have mentioned theſe laws to you, gentlemen, 
to ſhew you the ſenſe. of our anceſtors of a crime, 
which, I believe; they never ſaw carried to ſo fla- 

itious a height as it. if at preſent; when, to the 
me of the age be it ſpoken, there are men who 
make a livelihood of ſcandal. Moſt of theſe are 
. perſons of the loweſt rank and education, men who 
lazily declining the labour to which they were born 
and bred, ſave the ſweat of their brows at the ex- 
pence of their conſciences; and in order to get. 4 
little. better livelihood, 'are content to get it, per- 
haps, in a leſs painful, but in a baſet way than 
the meaneſt mechanic. 

Of theſe, gentlemen, it is your buſineſs to en- 
quire; of the deviſers, of the writers, of the prin- 
ters, and of the publiſhers of all fuch libels; and I 
do heartily recommend this enquiry to your care. 

To conclude, gentlemen, you will conſider your- 
felves as now ſummoned to the execution of an 
office, of the utmoſt importance to the well-being 
of this community : nor will you, I am confident, 
ſuffer that eſtabliſhment, ſo wifely and carefully re- 
gulated, and fo ſtoutly and zealouſly maintained by 
your wiſe and brave anceſtors, to degenerate into 
mere form and ſhadow. Grand juries, gentlemen, 

are 
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are in reality the only cenſors of this nation. As 
ſuch, the manners of the people are in your hands, 
and in yours valy. You, therefore, are the only 
correctors of them, If you negle& your duty, the 
certain conſequences to the public are too apparent : 
for as in a garden, however well cultivated at 
firſt, if the weeder's care be omitted, the whole 
muſt in time be over-run with weeds, and will re- 
ſemble the wildneſs and rudeneſs of a deſert; ſo if 
thoſe immoralities of the people, which will ſprout 
up in the beſt conſtitution, be not from time to 
time corrected by the hand of juſtice, they will at 
length grow up to the moſt enormous vices, will 
overſpread the whole nation, and in the end muſt 
uce a downright ſtate of wild and ſavage bar- 
iſm. 

To this cenſorial office, gentlemen, you are 
called by our excellent conſtitution. To execute 
this duty with vigilance, 2 are obliged by the 
duty you owe both to and to your country. 
You are inveſted with full power for the purpo 
This you have promiſed to do, under the ſacred 
ſanction of an oath; and you are all met, I doubt 
not, with diſpoſition and reſolution to perform it, 
with that zeal which I have endeavoured to recom- 
mend, and which the peculiar licentiouſneſs of the 
age ſo ſtrongly requires. | 
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D 
OUR candour is deſired on the peruſal 
of the following ſheets, as they are the 

product of a genius that has long been 
delight and entertainment. It muſt be 
acknowledged that a lamp almoſt burnt out, 
does not give ſo ſteady and uniform a light, as 
when it blazes in its full vigour ; but yet it is 
well known that, by its wavering, as if ſtrug- 
gling againſt its own diſſolution, it ſometimes 
darts a ray as bright as ever. In like manner, 

a ſtrong and lively genius will, in its laſt 

ſtruggles, ſometimes mount aloft, and throw 

forth the moſt ſtriking marks of its original 
luſtre. , | | 
Wherever theſe are to be found, do you, 
the genuine patrons of extraordinary capacities, 
be as liberal in your applauſes of him who is 
now no more, as you were of him whilſt he 
was yet amongſt you. And, on the other 
hand, if in this little work there ſhould appear 
any traces of a weakened and decayed life, let 
your own imaginations place before your eyes a 
true picture in that of a hand trembling in 
A a 3 almoſt 
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almoſt its lateſt hour, of a body emaciated with 
pains, yet ſtruggling for your entertainment 
and let this affecting picture open each tender 

and vall forth a metting tear, to-blot out 
atever filings Afiky be found in a work be- 
gun in pain, and finiſhed almoſt at che ſame 
period with life. 

It was thought proper, by the friends of the 
deceaſed, that this little piece ſhould come into 
your Hands a it came ffom the hands of the 
author; it being judged that you would be bet- 
ter pleaſed to have an opportunity of obſerving 
the fuinteſt traces of a genius you have long ad- 
mired, chan have it patched by a different hand; 
by which means the marks of its true author 
might have been effaced. | 3 
That che fucceſs'of this laſt written, though 
firſt publiſhed volume, of the author's poſthu- 
mous pieces, may be attended with fore con- 
venience to thote innocents he hath left behind, 
will, no doubt, be a motive to encourage its 
eirculation through the kingdom, which will 
engage every future genius to exert itſelf for 
your pleaſure. em : F 

The principles and fpirit which breathe in 
every line of the ſmall fragment begun in an- 
wer to Lord Bolingbroke will unqueſtionably 
be a ſufficient apology for its publication, al- 
though viral ſtrength was wanting to finuh a 
work ſo happily begun and ſo well deſigned. 


TY 
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HERE would not, perhaps, be a more 
pleaſant, or profitable ſtudy, among thoſe 
which have their principal end in amuſe- 
ment, than that of travels or voyages, if they were 
writ, as they might be, and ought to be, with a 
joint view to the entertainment and information-of 
mankind. If the converſation of travellers be fo 
eagerly ſought after as it is, we may believe their 
books will be ſtill more agreeable company, as 
they will, in general, be more inſtructive and more 
entertaining. 
But when I fay the converſation of travellers is 
. uſually ſo welcome, I muſt be underſtood to mean 
that only of ſuch as have had good ſenſe enough to 
apply their peregrinations to a proper uſe, ſo as to 
acquire from them a real and valuable knowledge of 
men and things; both which are beſt known by 
compariſon. If the cuſtoms and manners of men 
were every Where the ſame, there would be no 
office ſo dul as that of a traveller: for the diffe- 
rence of hills, valleys, rivers; in ſhort, the various 
views in which we may ſee the face of the earth, 
would ſcarce afford him a pleaſure worthy of his 
labour; and ſurely it would give him very little 
opportunity of communicating any kind of en- 
tertainment or improvement to others. | 
To make a traveller an agreeable companion to 
a man of ſenſe, it js neceſſary, not only that he 
Aa4 | ſhould 
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| ould have ſeen much, but that he ſhould have 
overlooked much of what he hath ſeen. Nature 
is not, any more than a great genius, always ad- 
mirable in her productions, and therefore the tra- 
veller, who may be called her commentator, ſhould 
not expect to find every where ſubjects worthy of 
his notice. ö #3 
It is certain, indeed, that one may be guilty of 
omiſſion zs well as of the oppoſite extreme : but a 
fault on that ſide will be more eaſily pardoned, as 
it is better to be hungry than ſurfeited, and to miſs 
your deſart at the table of a man whoſe gardens 
abound with the choiceſt fruits, than to have your 
taſte affronted with every ſort of traſh that can be 
picked up at the green-ſtall, or the wheel-barrow. , 
If we ſhould carry on the analogy between the 
traveller and the commentator, it is impoſſible to 
keep one's eye a moment off from the laborious 
much read doctor Zachary Grey, of whoſe re- 
dundant notes on Hudibras I ſhall only ſay, that it 
is, I am confident, the ſingle book extant in which 
above five hundred authors are quoted, not one of 
which could be found in the collection of the late 
doctor Mead. | 
As there are few things which a traveller is to 
record, there are fewer on which he is to offer his 
obſervations : this is the office of the reader, and it 
is ſo pleaſant a one, that he ſeldom chuſes to have it 
taken from him, under the pretence of knding him 
aſſiſtance. Some occaſions, indeed, there are, when 
proper obſervations are pertinent, and others when 
they are neceſſary ; but good ſenſe alone muſt point 
them out. I ſhall lay down only one general rule, 
which I believe to be of univerſal truth between 
relator and hearer, as it is between author and rea- 
der; this is, that the latter never forgive any obſer- 
vation of the former which doth not convey ſome 
knowledge that they are ſenſible they could not 
poſſibly have attained of themſelves, 8 
Wohn ut 


judgmen 


nicati 

himelf in ſome degree, an agreeable, as well as 
an inſtructive companion. The higheſt inſtruction 
we can derive from the tedious tale of a dull fellow, 
ſcarce ever pays us for our attention. There is 
nothing, I think, half ſo valuable as knowledge, 
and yet there is nothing which men will give them - 
ſelves ſo little trouble to attain; unleſs it be, per- 
haps, that loweſt degree of it which is the object 
of curioſity, and which hath therefore that active 
paſſion conſtantly employed in its ſervice. This, 
indeed, it is in the power of every traveller to 
gratify ; but it is the leading principle in weak 


minds only. 
To render his relation ble to the man of 
ſenſe, it is therefore n that the yoyager 


ſhould poſſeſs ſeveral eminent and rare talents ; fo 
rare, indeed, that it is almoſt wonderful to. ſee 
them ever united in the ſame perſon. 
And if all theſe talents muſt concur in the rela- 
tor, they are certainly in a more eminent degree 
neceſſary to the writer: for here the narration ad- 
mits of higher ornaments of ſtile, and every fact 
and ſentiment offers itſelf to the fulleſt and moſt 
deliberate examination. 

It would appear therefore, I think, ſomewhat 
ſtrange, if ſuch writers as theſe ſhould be found 
extremely common; ſince nature hath been a moſt 


monious diſtributer of her richeſt talents, and 


th ſeldom beſtowed many on the ſame perſon. 
But on the other hand, why there ſhould ſcarce 
exiſt a ſingle writer of this kind worthy our regard; 
and whilſt there is no other branch of hiſtory (for 
this is hiſtory) which hath not exerciſed the 
pens, why this alone ſhould be overlooked by all 
men of great genius and erudition, and delivered 
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up to the Goths and Vandals as their lawful pro- 
„ is altogether as difficult to determine. | 

And yet that this is the caſe, with ſore 
few exceptions, is moſt manifeſt. Of theſe I ſhall 
wiltingly admit Burnet and Addiſon ; if the former 
was not perhaps to be confidered as a political 
25 and the latter as a commentator on the 
ct „rather than as a writer of travels; which 
laſt title perhaps they would both of them have 
been feaſt ambitious to affect. * 

Indeed if theſe $0. and two er three more, 
ſhould be removed from the maſs, there would re- 
main ſuch a heap of dulneſs behind, that the ap- 
pellation of voyage · writer would not appear very 
defirabte. | 

I am not here unapprized that old Homer him- 
felf is by ſome conſidered as a voyage-writer; and 
indeed the beginning of his Odyſſy may be urged 
to countenance that opinion, which 1 ſhall not 
controvert. But whatever ſpecies of writing the 
Odyſſy is of, it is ſurely at the head of that ſpecies, 
as much as the Thad is of another; and fo far the 
excellent Longinus would allow, I believe, at this 
day. . |; ; 
But, in reality, the Odyfly, the Telemachus, and 
all of that kind, are to the voyage-writing I here 
' intend, what romance is to true hiſtory, the former 
being the confounder and corrupter of the latter. 
I am far from ſuppofing, that Homer, Heſiod, 
and the other antient poets and mythologiſts, had 
any ſettled deſign to pervert and confuſe the re- 
cords of antiquity ; but it is certain they have 
effected it; and, for my part, I muſt confeſs 1 
Mould have honoured and loved Homer more had 
he written a true hiſtory of his own times in 
humble proſe, than thoſe noble poems that have 
ſo juſtly collected the praiſe of all ages; for though 
I read theſe with more admiration and aftoniſh- 

ment, 


4 


ment, I ſtill read Herodotus, Thucydides and 
Xenaphon, with more amuſement and more ſatiſ- 
faction. 2 

The original Horn were not, however, without 
excuſe. They found the limits of nature too ſtrait 
for the immenſity of their genius, which they had 
not room to exert, without extending fact by 
fiction; and that eſpecially at a time when the man- 
ners of men were too ſimple to afford that variety, 
which they have ſince offered in vain to the choice 
of the meaneſt writers. In doing this, they are 
again excuſable for the manner in which they have 


done it, 
Ut ſpecioſa debinc miracula promant. 


They are not indeed ſo properly ſaid to turn reality 
into fiction, as fiction into reality. Their paint- 
ings are ſo bold, their colours ſo ſtrong, that every 
thing they touch ſeems to exiſt in the very manner 
they repreſent it: their portraits are ſo juſt, and 
their land- ſcapes ſo beautiful, that we acknowledge 
the ſtrokes of nature in both, without enquiring 
whether nature herſelf, or her journeyman the 
poet, formed the firſt pattern of the piece. 

But other writers (I will put Pliny at their head) 
have no ſuch pretenſions to indulgence : they lye 
for lying ſake, or in order inſolently to impoſe the 
moſt monſtrous improbabilities and abſurdities up- 
on their readers on their own authority; treating 
them as ſome fathers treat children, and as other 
Fathers do lay-men, exacting their belief of what- 
ever they relate, on no other foundation than their 
own authority, without ever taking the pains of 
adapting their lies to human credulity, and of cal- 


culating them for the meridian of a common under- 


ſtanding z but with as much weakneſs as wicked- 
neſs, and with more impudence often than either, 


mey aſſert facts contrary to the honour of God, 
; to 
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to the viſible order of the creation, to the known 
laws of nature, to the hiſtories of former ages, and 
to the experience of our own, and which no man 
can at once underſtand and believe. 

If it ſhould be objected (and it can no where 
be objected better than where I now write“, as 
there is no where more pomp of bigotry) that 
whole nations have been firm believers in ſuch 
moſt abſurd ſuppoſitions ; I reply, the fact is not 
true. They have known nothing of the matter, 
and have believed they knew not what. It is, in- 
deed, with me no matter of doubr, but that the 
Pope and his clergy might teach any of thoſe 

hriſtian Heterodoxies, the tenets of which are the 
moſt diametrically oppoſite to their own ; nay, all 
the doctrines of Zoroaſter, Confucius, and Maho- 
met, not only with certain and immediate ſucceſs, 
but without one catholick in a thouſand knowing 
he had changed his religion. 

What motive a man can have to ſit down, and 
to draw forth a liſt of ſtupid, ſenſeleſs, incredible 
lies upon paper, would be difficult to determine, 
did not vanity preſent herſelf ſo immediately as 
the adequate cauſe, The vanity of knowing more 
than other men, is, perhaps, beſides hunger, the 
only inducement to writing, at leaſt to publiſhing, 
at all: why then ſhould not the voyage-writer be 
inflamed with the glory of having ſeen what no 
man ever did or will ſee but himſelf ? This is the 
true ſource of the wonderful, in the diſcourſe and 
writings, and ſometimes, I believe, in the actions 
of men. There is another fault of a kind directly 
oppoſite to this, to which theſe writers are ſome- 
times liable, when, inſtead of filling their pages 
with monſters which no body hath ever ſeen, and 
with adventures which never have nor could poſſibly 
have happened to them, waſte their time and paper 
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with recording things and facts of ſo common a 


kind, that they challenge no other right of being 


remembered, than as they had the honour of hay- 
ing happened to the author, to whom nothing 
ſeems trivial that in any manner happens to him- 
ſelf, Of ſuch conſequence do his own actions ap- 
pear to one of this kind, that he would probably 
think himſelf guilty of infidelity, ſhould he omit 
the minuteſt . in the detail of his journal, 
That the fact is true, is ſufficient to give it a 
place there, without any conſideration whether it is 

able of pleaſing or ſurpriſing, of diverting or 
| —— the reader. 

I have ſeen a play (if I miſtake not, it is one of 
Mrs. Behn's, or of Mrs. Centlivre's) where this 
vice in a voyage-writer is finely ridiculed. An ig- 
norant pedant, to whoſe government, for I know 
not what reaſon, the conduct of a young noble- 
man in his travels is committed, and who 1s ſent 
abroad to ſhew My Lord the world, of which he 
knows nothing himſelf, before his departure from 
a town, calls for his journal, to record the good- 
neſs of the wine and tobacco; with other articles of 
the ſame importance, which are to furniſh the ma- 
terials of a voyage at his return home. The hu- 
mour, it 1s true, is here carried very far; and yet, 
perhaps, very little beyond what 1s N found in 
writers who profeſs no intention of dealing in hu- 
mour at all. / 

Of one or other, or both of theſe kinds are, I 
conceive, all that vaſt pile of books which paſs 
under the names of voyages, travels, adventures, 
lives, memoirs, hiſtories, &c. ſome of which a 
ſingle traveller ſends into the world in many vo- 
lumes, and others are, by judicious bookſellers, 
collected into vaſt bodies in folio, and inſcribed 
with their own names, as if they were indeed their 
own travels; thus unjuſtly attributing to themſelves 
the merit of others. W 

OW. 
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Now from both theſe faults we have endeavoured 
to ſteer clear in the following narrative: which, 
however the contrary may be inſinuated by igno- 
rant, unlearned, and freſh-water critics, who have 
never travelled either in books or ſhips, I do 
ſolemnly declare doth, in my own impartial opi- 
nion, deviate leſs from truth than any other voyage 
extant; my lord Anſon's alone being, perhaps, ex- 

ted. | 

* few embelliſhments muſt be allowed to 
every hiſtorian : for we are not to conceive that the 
ſpeeches in Livy, Salluſt, or Thucydides, were 
iterally ſpoken in the very words in which we now 
read them. It is ſufficient that every fact hath its 
foundation in truth, as I do ſeriouſly aver is the 
caſe in the enſuing pages; and when 1t is fo, a good 
critic will be ſo far from denying all kind of orna- 
ment of ſtile or dition, or even of circumſtance to 
his author, that he would be rather ſorry if he 
omitted it : for he could hence derive no other ad- 
vantage than the loſs of an additional pleaſure in 
the peruſal. | Aon Rk 

Again, if any merely common incident ſhould 
in this journal, which will feldom, I appre- 
hend, be the caſe, the candid reader will eafily per- 
ceive it is not introduced for its own ſake, but for 
ſome obſervations and reflexions naturally refult- 
ing from it; and which, if but little to his amuſe- 
ment, tend directly to the inſtruction of the reader, 
or to the information of the public; to whom if 1 
chuſe to convey ſuch inſtruction or information 
with an air of joke and laughter, none but the dul - 
leſt of fellows will, I believe, cenſure it; but if 
they ſhould, I have the authority of more than 
one paſſage in Horace to alledge in my defence. 

Having thus endeavoured to obviate ſome cen- 
ſures to which a man, without the gift of fore- 
ſight, or. any fear of the impuration of being a 
conjurer, might conceive this work would be liable. 

* I might 
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] might now undertake a more pleaſing taſk, and 
fall at once to the direct and poſitive praiſes of the 
work itſelf ; of which indeed I could ſay a thouſand 
* things: but the taſk is ſo very pleaſant, that 

ſhall leave it wholly to- the reader ; and it is all 
the taſk that I impoſe on him. A moderation for 
which he may think himſelf obliged to me, when 
he compares it with the conduct of authors, who 
often fill a whole ſheet with their own praiſes, to 
which they ſometimes ſet their own real names, and 
ſometimes a fictitious one. One hint, however, I 
-muſt give the kind reader ; which is, that if he 
ſhould be able to find no fort of amuſement in the 
book, he will be pleaſed to remember the public 
utility which will ariſe from it. If entertainment, 
.as Mr. Richardſon obſerves, be but a ſecond 
conſideration in a romance; with which Mr. Ad- 
diſon I think agrees, affirming the uſe of the paſtry- 
cook to be the firſt; if this, I ſay, be true of a 
mere work of invention, ſure it may well be fo 
conſidered in a work founded, like this, on truth; 
and where the political reflexions form ſo diſtin- 
guiſhing a part. 

But perhaps I may hear, from ſome critic of the 
moſt ſaturnine complexion, that my vanity muſt 
have made a — dupe of my judgment, if it 
hath flattered me with an expectation of having 
any thing here ſeen in a grave light, or of con- 
veying any uſeful inſtruction to the public, or to 
their guardians, I anſwer with the great man, 
whom I juſt now quoted, that my purpoſe is to 
convey inſtruction in the vehicle of entertainment; 
and fo to bring about at once, like the revolution 
in the Rehearſal, a perfect reformation of the laws 
relating to our maritime affairs: an undertaking, 
J will not ſay more modeſt, but ſurely more feaſible, 
than that of reforming a whole people, by mak- 
ing uſe of a vehicular ſtory, to wheel in among 
them worſe manners than their own. 

| INTRO- 
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had taken the Duke of Portland's medicine, as 

it is called, near a year, the effects of which 
had been the carrying off the ſymptoms of a lin- 
gering imperfect gout, I was perſuaded by Mr. 
Ranby, the King's premier ſerjeant- ſurgeon, and 
the ableſt advice, I believe, in all branches of the 
hyſical profeſſion, to go immediately to Bath. 
Pool writ thar very night to Mrs. Bowden, 
who, by the next poſt, — me ſhe had taken 
me a lodging for a month certain. © 

Within — days after this, whilſt I was pre- 
paring for my journey, and when I was almoſt 
fatigued to death with .ſeveral long examinations, 
relating to five different murders, all committed 
within the ſpace of a week, by different gangs of 
ſtreet robbers, I received a meſſage from his Grace 
the Duke of Newcaſtle, by Mr. Carrington, the 
King's meſſenger, to attend his Grace the next 
morning, in Lincoln's-inn-fields,, upon ſome buſi; 
neſs of importance ; but. I excuſed myſelf from com- 
plying with the meſſage, as, beſides being lame, I 
was very ill with the great fatigues I had lately un- 
dergone, added to my diſtemper. 

His Grace, however, ſent Mr, Carrington, the 
very next morning, with another. ſummons ; with 
which, though in the utmoſt diſtreſs, _ I imme- 
diately complied ; but the Duke happening, un- 
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fortunately for me, to be then particularly en- 
gaged, after I had waited ſome time, ſent a gentle- 
man to diſcourſe. with me on the beſt plan which 
could be invented for putting an immediate end to 
thoſe murders and robberies which were every day 
committed in the ſtreets ; upon which, I promiſed 
to tranſmit my opinion, in writing, to his Grace, 
who, as the gentleman informed me, intended to 
lay it before the privy council. 

Though this viſit coſt me a ſevere cold, I, not- 
withſtanding, ſet myſelf down to work, and in 
about four days ſent the Duke as regular a plan 
as I could form, with all the reaſons and argu- 
ments I could bring to ſupport it, drawn out in 
ſeveral ſheets of paper; and ſoon received a meſſage 
from the Duke, by Mr. Carrington, acquainting 
me, that my plan was highly approved of, and that 
all the terms of it would be complied with. 
The principal and moſt material of thoſe terms, 
was the immediately depoſiting fix hundred pounds 
in my hands ; at which ſmall charge I undertook 
to demoliſh the then reigning gangs, and to put 
the civil policy into ſuch order, that no ſuch gangs 
ſhould ever be able, for the future, to form them- 
ſelves into bodies, or at leaſt to remain any time 


formidable to the public. 


I had delayed my Bath-journey for ſome time, 
contrary to the repeated advice of my phyſical ac- 
1 and to the ardent deſire of my warmeſt 

iends, though my diſtemper was now turned to a 
deep jaundice; in which caſe the Bath-waters are 

nerally reputed to be almoſt infallible. But 1 

ad the moſt eager deſire of demoliſhing this gang 
of villains and cut-throats, which I was ſure of 
accompliſhing the moment I was enabled to pay a 
tellow who had undertaken, for a ſmall ſum, to 
betray them into the hands of a ſett of ;thief - ta- 
kers whom I had enliſted into the ſervice, all 
er | men 
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men of known and approved fidelity and intre- 


ity. 
4 ſome weeks the money was paid at the 
treaſury, and within a few days after two hundred 
pound of it had come to my hands, the whole gang 
of cut-throats was entirely diſperſed, ſeven of 
them were in actual cuſtody, and the reſt driven, 
ſome out of town, and others out of the king- 


dom. 

Though my health was now reduced to the laſt 
extremity, I continued to act with the utmoſt 
vigour. againſt theſe villains ; in examining whom, 
and in taking the depoſitions againſt them, I have 
often ſpent whole days, nay, ſometimes whole 
nights, eſpecially when there was any difficulty in 
procuring ſufficient evidence to convict them; 
which is a very common caſe in ſtreet-robberies, 
even when the guilt of the party is ſufficiently 
apparent to ſatisfy the moſt tender conſcience, But 
' courts of juſtice know nothing of a cauſe more than 
what is told them on oath by a witneſs; and the 
moſt flagitious villain upon earth is tried in the 
ſame manner as a man of the beſt charaRer, who 
is accuſed of the fame crime. 1 3575 *. 

Mean while, amidſt all my fatigues and diſtreſſes, 

I had the ſatisfaction to find my endeavours had 
been attended with ſuch ſucceſs, that this helliſh 
ſociety were almoſt utterly extirpated, and that, 
inſtead of reading of murders and ſtreet - robberies 
in the news, almoſt. every morning, there was, in 
the remaining part of the month of November, 
and in all December, not only no ſuch thing as a 
murder, but not even a ſtreet- robbery committed. 
Some ſuch, indeed, were mentioned in the public 
papers; but they were all found, on the ſtricteſt 
enquiry, tg be falle, | LY | 
In this entire freedom from ſtreet-robberies, 
during the dark months, go man will, I believe, 
ſeruple to eee that the winter of 1753 
2 f 
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ſtands unrivaled, during a courſe of many years; 
and this may poſſibly appear the more extraordi- 
nary to thoſe who recollect the outrages with which 
it began. D 
© Having thus fully accompliſhed my undertaking, 
I went into the country in a very weak and de- 
plorable condition, with no fewer or leſs diſeaſes 
than a jaundice, a dropſy, and an aſthma; alto- 
gether uniting their forces in the deſtruction of a 
body ſo entirely emaciated, that it had loſt all its 
muſcular fleſh. 3 

Mine was now no longer what is called a Bath 
caſe; nor, if it had been fo, had I ſtrength re- 
maining ſufficient to go thither, a ride of fix miles 
only being attended with an intolerable fatigue. I 
now diſcharged my lodgings at Bath, which I 
had hitherto kept. I began, in earneſt, to look on 
my caſe as deſperate, and I had vanity enough to 
rank myſelf with thoſe heroes who, of old times, 
became voluntary ſacrifices to the good of the 
public. | 


But, left the reader ſhould be too eager to catch 


at the word vanity, and ſhould be unwilling to in- 
dulge me with fo ſublime a gratification, for I think 
he is not too apt to gratify me, I will take my key 
a pitch lower, and will frankly own that I had a 
ſtronger motive than the love of the public to puſh 
me on: I will therefore confeſs to him that my 


private affairs at the beginning of the winter had 


ut a gloomy aſpect; for I had not plundered the 
public or the poor of thoſe ſums which men, who 
are always ready to plunder both as' much as they 
can, have been pleaſed to ſuſpe& me of taking: 
on the contrary, by compoſing, inſtead of inflam- 
ing, the quarrels of porters and beggars (which I 
bluſh when I ſay hath not been univerſally practiſed) 
and by refuſing to take a ſhilling from a man 
who moſt undoubtedly would not have had ano- 
ther left, I had reduced an income of — 
201 523 : "= un- 
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hundred pounds“ a year of the dirtieſt money 
upon earth, to little more than three hundred 
pound; a conſiderable proportion of which re- 
mained with my clerk ; and, indeed, if the whole 
had done ſo, as it ought, he would be but ill paid 
for ſitting almoſt ſixteen hours i in the im 
in the moſt unwholeſome, as well as nauſeous air in 
the univerſe, and which hath in his cafe corrupted 
a good conſtitution without contaminating his 
morals. | | 6:1 
But, not to trouble the reader with anecdotes 
contrary to my own rule laid down in my preface, 
 Taffure him I thought my family was very ſlenderly 

rovided for; and that my health began to decline 
o faſt, that I had very little more of life left to 
accompliſh what I had thought of too late. I re- 
joiced therefore greatly in ſeeing an opportunity, as 


* A predeceſſor of mine uſed to boaſt that he made one thou- 
ſand pounds a year in his office: but how he did this (if indeed 
he didie) is to me a ſecret. His clerk, now mine, told me I had 
more buſineſs than he had ever known there; I am ſure I had 
as much as any man could do, The truth is, the fees are ſo very 
low, when any are due, and ſo much is done for nothing, that if 
a fingle juſtice of peace had buſineſs. enough to employ twenty 
clerks; neither he nor they would get much by labour, 
The public will not therefore, I hope, think I betray a ſecret 
when I inform them, that I received from the government a yearly 
penſion out of the public ſervice-money; which, I believe, in- 
deed would have been larger, had my great patron been convinced 
of an error, which I have heard him utter more than once, That 
he could not indeed ſay, that the acting as a principal juſtice of 
peace in Weſtminſter was on all accounts very defirable, but that 
all the world knew it was a very lucrative office. Now to have 
ſhewn him plainly, that a man muſt be a rogue to make a very 
little this way, and that he could not make much by being as 

ta rogue as he could be, would have required more confi- 
e than, I believe, he had in me, and more of his converſation 
than he choſe to allow me; I therefore reſigned the office, and 
the farther execution of my plan to my brother, who had 
been my aſſiſtant. And now, leſt the caſe between me and the 
reader ſhould be the ſame in both inſtances as it was between me 
and the great man, I will not add another word on che ſubject. 
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1 apprehended, of gaining ſuch merit in the eye 
of the public, that if my life were the ſacrifice to 
it, my friends might think they did a popular act 
in putting my family at leaſt beyond the reach of 
neceſſity, which I myſelf began to deſpair of doing. 
And though I diſclaim all pretence to that Spartan 
or Roman patriotiſm, which loved the public ſo 
well that it was always ready to become a volun 
facrifice to the public „I do ſolemnly declare 
have that love for my family. 

After this confeſſion therefore, that the public 
was not the principal deity to which my life was 
offered a ſacrifice, and when it is farther conſidered 
what a poor ſacrifice this was, -being indeed no 
other than the giving up what I, ſaw little likeli- 
hood of being able to hold much longer, and 
which, upon the terms I held it, nothing but the 
weak neſs of human nature could repreſent to me as 
worth holding at all; the world may, 1 believe, 
without envy allow me all the praiſe to which I have 


* 
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laſt gift they care to beſtow; at leait, this was 
not my aim as an end, but rather as a means, of 
porchaling ſome moderate proviſion for my family, 
which, though it ſhould exceed my merit, muſt 
fall infinitely ſhort of my ſervice, if I ſucceeded in 
iny attempt. nd de 

To fay the truth, the public never act more 
wiſely, than when they act moſt liberally in the 
diſtribution of their rewards; and here the good 
they receive is often more to be conſidered than 
the motive from which they receive it. Example 
alone is the end of all public puniſhments and re- 
wards. Laws never inflict ditgrace in reſentment, 
hor confer honour from gratitude. For it is very 
hard, my lord, ſaid a convicted felon at the bar 
to the late excellent zudge Burnet, to hang a poor 
man for ſtealing a horſe. You are not to be . 


any title. 
My aim, in fact, was not praiſe, which is the 
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ed, Sir, anſwered my ever-honoured and beloved 
friend, for ſtealing a horſe, but you are to be 
hanged that horſes may- not be ſtolen. In 1 
manner it might have been ſaid to the late d 
of Marlborough, When the parliament was ſo de- 
ſervedly liberal to, him, after the battle of Blen- 
ban, You. receive 1ot Rack 5 75 aan bountſes 
on account of a victory paſt, | that other victe 
ries may be obtained. ire R | os 
e 


I was now, in the opinion, of all men, 

of a complication of dyorders ,, and, Were I. 

ſirous of playing the atJvgca . VE.An occaſion 
fair enough: but I diſdain flich ar attempt. U re- 
late facts plainly and ſimply as they are; and let 
the world draw from them what concluſions they 
pleaſe, taking with them the following facts for 
their jaſtruction. The one is, that the proclama- 
tion offering one hundred pound for the appre- 
hending felons for certain telonies committed in 
certain places, which I prevented from being re- 
vived, had formerly coſt the government ſeveral 
thouſand pounds within a ſingle year. Secondly, 
that all ſuch proclamations, inſtead. of _ curing the 
evil, had actually encreaſed it ; had multiplied the 
number of robberies ; had propagated the worſt 
and wickedeſt of perjuries; had laid ſnares for 
youth and ignorance ; which, by the temptation of 
theſe —_ had been ſometimes drawn into guilt; 
and ſometimes, which cannot be thought on with- 
out the higheſt horror, had deſtroyed them without 
t. Thirdly, That my plan had not put the go- 
vernment to more than three hundred pound ex. 
pence, and had produced none of the ill conſe. 
quences above-mentioned ; but, laſtly, Had ac- 
tually ſuppreſſed the evil for a time, and had plain- 
ly pointed out the means of ſuppreſling it for ever. 
This I would myſelf have undertaken, had my 
health permitted, at the annual expence of the 
abovementioned ſum. H 
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After having ſtood the terrible fix weeks which 
ſucceeded laſt Chriſtmas, and put a lucky end, if 
they had known their own intereſts, to ſuch num- 
bers of aged and infirm valetudinarians, who 
might have gaſped through two or three mild win- 
ters more, 1 returned to town in February, in a 
condition leſs deſpaired of by myſelf than by any 
of my friends. I now became the patient of Dr. 
Ward, who wiſhed Thad taken his advice earlier. 
By his advice I was tapped, and fourteen quarts 


'of water drawn from my belly. The ſudden re- 


laxation which this cau added to my ener- 
vate, emaciated habit of body, ſo weakened me, 
that within two days I was thought to be falling 
into the agonies of death. n 

I was at the worſt on that memorable day when 
the public loſt Mr. Pelham. From that day 1 
began ſlowly, as it were, to draw my feet out 
of the grave; till in two month's time J had again 
acquired ſome little degree of ſtrength; but was 
again full of water. e * | 

During this whole time, I took Mr. Ward's 
medicines, which had ſeldom any perceptible ope- 
ration. Thoſe in particular of the diaphoretic 
Kind, the working of which is thought to require 


a great ſtrength of conſtitution to ſupport, had ſo 
little effect on me, that Mr. Ward declared it was 


as vain to attempt ſweating me as a deal board. 


In this ſituation I was tapped a ſecond time, I 
had one quart of water leſs taken from me now 


than before ; but I bore all the conſequences of 
the operation much better. This I attributed 

reatly to a. doſe of laudanum 'preſcribec. by my 
ſurgeon, It firſt gave me the moſt delicious flow 


of ſpirits, and afterwards as comfortable a nap. 


he month of May, which was now begun, it 


ſeemed reaſonable to expect would introduce the 


ſpring, and drive off that winter which yet main- 
tained its footing on the ſtage. I reſolved therefore 
| 98 .ro 
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to viſit a little houſe of mine in the country, which 
ſtands at Ealing, in the county of Middleſex, in 
the beſt air, I believe, in the whole kingdom, and 
far ſuperior to that of Kenſington Gravel- Pits; for 
the gravel is here much wider and deeper, the place 
igher and more open towards the ſouth, whilſt it 
is guarded from the north wind by a ridge of hills, 
and from the ſmells and ſmoak of London by its 
diſtance; which laſt is not the fate of Kenſington, 
when the wind blows from any corner of the 
Obligations to Mr. Ward I ſhall always confeſs ; 
-for I am convinced that he, omitted no care in en- 
deavouring to ſerve me, without any expectation or 
deſire of fee or reward. | 
The powers of Mr. Ward's remedies want in- 
deed no unfair puffs of mine to give them credit 
and though this diſtemper of the dropſy ſtands, I 
believe, firſt in the-liſt of thoſe over which he is 
always certain of triumphing; yet, poſſibly, there 
might be ſomething particular in my caſe, capable 
of cluding that radical force which had healed fo 
many thouſands. The ſame. diſtemper, in different 
conſtitutions, may poſſibly! be attended with ſuch 
different ſymptoms, that to find an infallible noſt- 
rum for the curing any one diſtemper in every pa- 
tient, may be almoſt as difficult as to find a panacea 
for the cure of all. | | : | 
But even ſuch a panacea one of the greateſt - 
ſcholars and beft of men did lately apprehend he 
had diſcovered. It is true, indeed, he was no phy- 
fician ; that is, he had not by the forms of his 
education acquired a right of applying his ſkill in 
the art of phyſic to his own private advantage; and 
yet, perhaps, it may be truly aſſerted, that no 
other modern hath contributed ſo much to make 
his phyſical ſkill uſeful to the public; at leaſt, 
that none hath undergone the pains of communi- 
cating this diſcovery in writing to the world, The 
EY | reader, 
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reader, I think, will ſcarce need to be informed 


that the writer I mean, is the late biſhop of Cloyne 
In Ireland, and the diſcovery, that of the virtues 


of tar- water. . 5 

I then happened to recollect, upon a hint given 
me by the inimitable and ſhamefully diſtreſſed au- 
thor of the Female Quixote, that I had many 
years before, from curioſity only, taken a curſory 
view. of. biſhop Berkley's treatiſe on the virtues of 
tar-water, which I had formerly obſerved he ſtrong- 
ly contends to be that real panacea which Syden- 


ham ſuppoſes to have an exiſtence in nature, though 


it yet remains undiſcovered, and, perhaps, will al- 
ways remain ſo. 5 | 

Upon the re- peruſal of this book, I found the 
biſhop only aſſerting his opinion, that tar-water 
might be uſeful in the dropſy, fince he had known 
it to have a ſurpriſing ſucceſs in the cure of a moſt 
ſtubborn anaſarca, which is indeed no other than, 
as the word implies, the dropſy of the fleſh ; and 
this was, at, that time, a large part of my com- 
" After a ſhort trial, therefore, of a milk diet, 
which I preſently found did not ſuit with my. caſc 
I betook myſelt to the biſhop's preſcription, an 
doſed myſelf every morning and evening with half 
a pint of tar-water, 

It was no more than three weeks ſince my laſt 
tapping, and my belly and limbs were diſtended 
with water. This did not give me the worſe opi- 
nion of tar-water : for I never ſuppoſed there could 
be any ſuch virtue in tar-water, as immediately to 
carry off a quantity of water already collected. 
For my delivery from this, I well knew I muſt be 
again obliged to the trochar ; and that if the tar- 
water did me any good at all, it muſt be only by 
the ſloweſt degrees; and that if it ſhould ever get 
the better of my diſtemper, it muſt be by the te- 
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dious operation of undermining z and not by a fad» 
den attack and ſtorm, | 

Some viſible effects, however, and far 
what my moſt ſanguine hopes could with any mo- 

deſty expect, I * experienced; the tar-wa- 

— — from the very firſt, leſſened my iltneſs, 
here my appetite ; and added, though in A 
v w ptaportion, ta my bodily 

Jus if my ſtrength had encreaſed a little, my 
water daily encreaſed much more. So that, by the 
end af May, my belly became again ripe for the 
trochar, and I was a third time tapped; upon 
which, two very favourable —_— Id 
] had three quarts of water taken than 
had been taken the laſt time 3. and 1 — the re- 
laxation with much Jeſs (indeed with ſcarce any) 
faintneſs. 

Thoſe of my phyſical friends, on whoſe judg- 
ment I chiefly depended, ſeemed to think my 
only chance of life conſiſted in having the whole 
5 before me; in which I might hope to ga- 
ther ſufficient ſtrength to encounter the inclemen- 
cies of the enſuing winter. But this chance began 
daily to leſſen. I ſaw the ſummer mouldering 
away, or rather, indeed, the year paſſing away 
without intending to bring on any ſummer at all. 
In the whole month of May the fun ſcarce appeared 
three times. So that the early fruits came to the 
fulneſs of their growth, — to ſome appearance 
df ripeneſs, without acquiring any real maturity; 
having wanted the heat ped th the un to ſoften and me- 
liorate their juices. I ſaw the dropſy gaining ra- 
ther than lofing ground; the diftance growing till 
ſhorter between the tappings. I ſaw the aſthma 
likewiſe beginning again to become more trouble. 
ſome. I ſaw the Midfummer quarter drawing to- 
wards a cloſe. So that I conceived, if the Mi- 
chaelmas quarter ſhould ſteal off in the ſame man- 
ner, as it was, in my opinion, ver much to be 
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apprehended it would, I ſhould be delivered up 
to the attacks of winter, before I recruited my 
forces, ſo as to be any wiſe able to withſtand them. 
I now began to recall an intention, which from 
the firſt dawnings of my recovery I had conceived, 
of removing to a warmer climate; and finding 
this to be approved of by a very eminent phyſi- 
cian, I reſolved to put it into immediate execu- 
os ne | 
Aix in Provence was the place firſt thought on; 
but the difficulties of getting thither were inſuper- 
able. The journey by land, beſide the expence 
of it, was infinitely too long and fatiguing ; and 
I could hear of no ſhip that was likely to ſet out 
from London, within any reaſonable time for Mar- 
ſeilles, or any other port in that part of the Medi- 
terranean. 

Liſbon was preſently fixed on its room. The air 
here, as it was near four degrees to the ſouth of 
Aix, muſt be more mild and warm, and the winter 
ſhorter and leſs piercing. em Fee 

It was not difficult to find a ſhip bound to a place 
with which we carry on ſo immenſe a trade. Ac- 
cordingly, my brother ſoon informed me of the 
excellent accommodations for paſſengers, which 
were to be found on board a ſhip that was obliged 
to ſail for Liſbon in three days. 

] eagerly embraced the offer, notwithſtanding 
the ſhortneſs of the time; and having given my 
brother full power to contract for our paſſage, I 
began to prepare my family for the voyage with 
the utmoſt expedition. 

But dur great haſte was needleſs; for the captain 
having twice put off his failing, I at length invited 
him to dinner with me at Fordhook, a full week 
after the time on which he had declared, and that 
with many aſſeverations, he muſt, and would, weigh 
anchor. | Ye 7 = 
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He dined with - me, according to his appoint- 
ment; and when all matters were ſettled between 
us, left me with poſitive orders to be on board the 
Wedneſday following ; when he declared he would 
fall down the river to Graveſend ; and would not 
ſtay a moment for the greateſt man in the world. 

He adviſed me to go to Graveſend by land, and 
there wait the arrival of his ſhip; aſſigning man 
reaſons for this, every one of which was, as I w 
remember, among thoſe that-had before determined 
me to go on board near the Tower. 


THE 


VOYAGE to LISBON. 


Wedneſday, June 26, 1754. 


N this day, the moſt melancholy fun I had 
ever beheld aroſe, and found me awake at 
my houſe at Fordhook. By the light of 
this ſun, 1 was, in my own opinion, laſt to behold 
and take leave of ſome of thoſe creatures on whom 
I doated with a mother-like fondneſs, guided by 


nature and paſſion, and uncured and unhardened d 


by all the doctrine of that philoſophical ſchool where 
I had learnt to bear pains and to deſpiſe death. 

In this ſituation, as I could not conquer nature, 
I ſubmitted entirely to her, and ſhe made as great 
a fool of me as ſhe had ever done of any-woman 
whatſoever : under pretence of giving me leave to 
enjoy, ſhe drew me in to ſuffer the company of 
my little ones, during eight hours; and I doubt 
not whether, in that time, I did not undergo more 
than in all my diſtemper. 

At twelve preciſely my coach was at the door, 
which was no ſooner told me than I kiſſed my 
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children round, and went into it with ſome little 
reſolution. My wife, who behaved more like a he- 
roine and philoſopher, though at the ſame time the 
tendereſt mother in the world, and my eldeſt 
daughter, followed me; ſome friends went with 
us, and others here took their leave; and I heard 
my behaviour applauded, with many murmurs and 
praiſes to which I well knew I had no title; as all 
other ſuch philoſophers may, if they have any mo- 
deſty, confeſs on the like occaſions. | , 

In two hours we arrived in Redriffe, and im- 
mediately went on board, and were to have failed 
the next morning ; but as this was the king's pro- 
clamation-day, and conſequently a holiday at the 
Cuſtom-houſe, the captain could not clear his 
veſſel till the Thurſday ; for theſe holidays are as 
ſtrictly obſerved as thoſe in the popiſh calendar, 
and are almoſt as numerous. I might add, that 
both are oppoſite to the genius of trade, and con- 
ſequently contra bonum publicum. , 

To go on board the ſhip it was neceſſary firſt to 
7 into a boat; a matter of no ſmall difficulty, as 

had no uſe of my limbs, and was to be carried 
by men, who, though ſufficiently ſtrong for their 
burden, were, like Archimedes, puzzled to find a 
ſteady footing. Of this, as few of my readers 
have not gone into wherries on the Thames, they 
will eaſily be able to form to themſelves an idea. 
However, by the aſſiſtance of my friend Mr. 
Welch, whom I never think or ſpeak of but with 
love and eſteem, I conquered this difficulty, as I 
did afterwards that of aſcending the ſhip, into 
which I was hoiſted with more eaſe by a chair 
lifted with pullies. I was ſoon ſeated in a great 
chair in the cabin, to refreſh myſelf after a fatigue 
which had been more intolerable, in a quarter of 
a mile's paſſage from my coach to the ſhip, than I 
had before -undergone in a land-journey of 4 
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miles, which I had travelled with the utmoſt expe- 
_ | 
This latter fatigue was, perhaps, ſomewhat | 
heighrened by an indignation which I could nor 
prevent ariſing in my mind. I think, upon my 
entrance into the boat, [ preſented a ſpectacle of 
the higheſt horror. The total loſs of limbs was 
apparent to all who ſaw me, and my face con- 
tained marks of a moſt diſeaſed ſtate, if not of 
death itſelf. Indeed, to ghaſtly was my counte- 
nance, that timorous women with child had ab- 
ſtained from my houſe, for fear of the ill confe- 
quences of looking at me. In this condition, I 
tan the gauntlope, (fo, I think, I may juſtly call 
it) through rows of ſailors and watermen, few of 
whom failed of paying their compliments to me, 
by all manner of intults and jeſts on my miſery. 
o man who knew me will think I conceived any 
rfonal reſentment at this behaviour; but it was a 
ively picture of that cruelty and inhumanity, in 
the nature of men, which I have often contem- 
plated with concern; and which leads the mind 
into a train of very uncomfortable and melancholy 
thoughts. It may be ſaid, that this barbarous 
cuſtom is peculiar to the Engliſh, and of them only 
to the loweſt degree; that it is an excreſcence of 
an uncontrouled licentiouſneſs miſtaken for liberty. 
and never ſhews itſelf in men who are poliſhed 
and refined, in fuch manner as human nature te- 
quires, to produce that perfection of which" it is 
ſuſceptible, and to purge away that malevolence of 
diſpoſition, of which, at our birth, we partake in 
common with the ſayage creation. 1 
This may be ſaid, and this is all that can be ſaid; 
and it is, I am afraid, but little ſatisfacto to ac- 
count for the inhumanity of thoſe, who, while*Hey 
boaſt of being made after God's own image, ſeem 
do bear in their minds a reſemblance of the vſleſt 
ſpecies of brutes; or rather, indeed, of our idea 
Vor. VIII. e W 
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of devils: for I don't know that any brutes can 
be taxed with ſuch malevolence. 

A ſurloin of beef was now placed on the table, 
for which, though little better than carrion, as 
much was charged by the maſter of the little pal- 
try alehouſe who dreſſed it, as would have been 
demanded for all the elegance of the King's Arms, 
or any other polite tavern, or eating-houſe: for, 

indeed, the difference between the beſt houſe and 
the worſt is, that at the former you pay largely for 
luxury, at the latter for nothing. | 

Thurſday, June 27. This morning the captain, 

Who lay on ſhore at his own houſe, paid us a viſit 
in the cabin; and behaved like an angry baſhaw, 
declaring, that had he known we were not to be 
pleaſed, he would not have carried us for five hun- 
fred pounds. He added many aſſeverations that he 
was a gentleman, and deſpiſed money; not forget- 
ing ſeveral hints of the preſents which had been 
made him for his cabin, of twenty, thirty, and 

. forty guineas, by ſeveral gentlemen, over and 

above the ſum for which they had contracted. This 
behaviour greatly ſurpriſed me, as I knew not how 
to account for it, nothing having happened ſince 

* we parted from the captain the evening before in 
perfect good humour; and all this broke forth on 

the firſt moment of his arrival this morning. He 
did not, however, ſuffer my amazement to have 
any long continuance, before he clearly ſhewed me 
that all this was meant only as an apology to in- 
troduce another procraſtination (being the fifth) of 
his weighing anchor; which was now poſtponed 
till Saturday, for ſuch was his will and pleaſure. 
HhHeſides the diſagreeable ſituation in which we 
then lay, in the confines of Wapping and Redriffe, 
taſting a delicious mixture of the air of both theſe 
Tweet. places, and enjoying the concord of ſweet 
ſounds of ſeamen, watermen, fiſh-women, oyſter- 
„ women, and of all the vociferous ca nar - 
J 1 * 
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doth ſhores, - compoſing. altogether a greater va- 
riety of harmony than Hogarth's imagination hath 
brought together in that print of his, Which is 
enough to make a man deaf to look at; I had a 
more urgent cauſe to preſs our departure, which 
was, that the dropſy, for which I had undergone 
three tappings, ſeemed to threaten me with a fourth 
diſcharge, before I ſhould reach Liſbon, and when ' 
I ſhould have no body on board capable of perform- 
ing the operation; but I was obliged to hearken to 
the voice of reaſon, if I may uſe the captain's own - 
words, and to reſt myſelf contented. Indeed, there 
was no alternative within my reach, but what 
would have coſt me much too dear. 

There are many evils in ſociety, from which 
people of the higheſt rank are ſo entirely exempt, 
that they have not the leaſt knowledge or idea of 
them; nor, indeed, of the characters which are 
formed by them. Such, for inſtance, is the con- 
veyance of goods and paſſengers from one place 
to another. Now there is no ſuch thing as any 
kind of knowledge contemptible in itſelf; and as 
the particular knowledge 1 here mean is entirely 
neceflary to the well underſtanding and well en- 
Joying this journal; and, laſtly, as in this caſe the 
moſt ignorant will be thoſe very readers whoſe 
amuſement. we chiefly conſult, and to whom we 
wiſh to be ſuppoſed , principally to write, we will 
here enter ſomewhat largely into the diſcuſſion of 
this matter; the rather, for that no antient or mo- 
dern author (if we can truſt the catalogue of 
Doctor Mead's library) hath ever undertaken it; 
but that it ſeems (in the ſtyle of Don Quixotte) 
a taſk reſerved for my pen alone. 

When 1 firſt conceived this intention, I began to 
entertain thoughts of enquiring into the antiquity 
of travelling; and, as many perſons have per- 
formed in this way (I mean have travelled) at the 


expence of the public, I flattered myſelf that the 
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ſpirit of improving arts and ſciences} and of ad- 
vancing uſeful and ſubſtantial learning, which ſo 
eminently diſtinguiſhes this age, and hath given riſe 
to more ſpeculative ſocieties in Europe than I at 
preſent can recollect the names of; perhaps, in- 
deed, than I or any other beſides their very near 
neighbours ever heard mentioned, would affiſt in 
promoting ſo curious a work. A work ! begun 
with the fame views, calculated for the ſame pur- 
poſes, and fitted for the ſame uſes with the labours 
Which thoſe right honourable ſocieties have ſo 
chearfully undertaken themſelves, and encouraged 
in others; ſometimes with the higheſt honours, 
even with admiſſion into their colleges, and with 
inrollment among their members. 

From theſe ſocieties I promiſed myſelf all aſſiſ- 
tance in their power, particularly the communica- 
tion of ſuch valuable manuſcripts and records as 
they muſt be ſuppoſed to have collected from 
*thoſe obſcure ages of antiquity, when hiſtory yields 
us ſuch imperfect accounts of the reſidence, and 
much more imperfe&t, of the travels of the hu- 
man race; unleſs, perhaps, as a curious and learned 
member of the young ſociety of Antiquarians is 
ſaid to have hinted his conjectures, that their re- 
' fidence and their travels were one and the fame; 
and this diſcovery (for ſuch it ſeems to be) he is 
faid to have owed to the lighting by accideht on a 
bock, which we ſhall have occaſion to mention 
preſentlv, the contents of which were then little 
| Laing to the ſociety. | 

The King of Pruſſia, moreover, who from a de- 
gree of benevolence and taſte, which in either caſe 
is a rare production in ſo northern a climate, is the 

at encourager of art and ſcience, I was well aſ- 
ured would promote ſo uſeful a deſign, and order 

his archives to be ſearched in my behalf. 
But after well weighing all theſe advantages, and 
much meditation on the order of my N 
I | whole 
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whole deſign was ſubverted in a moment by hear- 
ing of the diſcovery juſt mentioned to have been 
made by the young antiquarian, who, from the 
moſt antient record in the world (though I don't 
find the fociety are all in this point) one 
long preceding the! date of the earlieſt modern col- 
lections, either of books or butterflies, none of 
which pretend to go beyond the flood, ſhews us, 
that the firſt man was a traveller, and that he and 
his family were ſcarce ſettled in Paradiſe before 
they difliked their own home, and became ow 

rs to another place. - Hence it appears, that the 

umour of travelling is as old as the human race, 
and that it was their curſe from the beginning. 

By this diſcovery my plan became much ſhorten- 
ed, and I found it only neceſſary to treat of the 
conveyance of goods and paſſengers from place to 
place; which not being univerſally known, ſeemed- 
proper to be explained, before we examined into- 
its original. There are, indeed, two different - 
ways & cada all things, uſed by the hiſtorian 

and the antiquary ; theſe are upwards and down- 
wards, The former ſhews you how things are, 
and leaves to others to diſcover when they began 
to be fo. The latter ſhews you how things were, 
and leaves their preſent. exiſtence to be examined 
by others. Hence the former is more uſeful; the 
latter more curious. The former receives the 
thanks of mankind ; the latter of that valuable 
part, the virtuoſi. | 
In explaining, therefore, this myſtery of carry- 
ing goods and paſſengers from one place to another, 
hitherto ſo profound a ſecret to the very beſt of our 
readers, we ſhall purſue the hiſtorical method, and 
endeavour to ſhew by what means it is at preſent 
performed, referring the more curious enquiry 
either to ſome other pen, or to ſome other op- 
portunity, . 
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Now there are two general ways of perform- 
ing (if God permit) this conveyance ; viz. by 
land and water, x9 of which have much variety ; 
that by land being perſormed in different vehicles, 
ſuch as coaches, caravans,” waggons, &c. and that 
by water in ſhips, barges, and boats, of various 
ſizes and denominations. But as all theſe methods 
of conveyance are formed. on the ſame principles, 
they agree ſo well together, that it is fully ſuffi- 
cient to comprehend them all in the general vicw, 
without deſcending to ſuch minute particulars, as 
would diſtinguiſh one method from. another. , 

Common to all of theſe is one general principle, 
that as the goods to be conveyed are, utually the 
larger, fo they are to be chiefly conſidered in the 
conveyance; the owner being indeed little more 
than an appendage to his trunk, or box, or bale, 
or at beſt a ſmall part of his on baggage, very 
little care is to be taken in ſtowing or packing 
them up with convenicncę to himſelf: for the con- 
veyance is note of paſſengers, and goods, but of 
goods and paſſengers. 

Secondly, From this conveyance ariſes a new 
kind of relation, or rather of ſubjection in the ſo- 
ciety; by which the paſſenger becomes bound in 
allegiance to his conveyer. This allegiance is in- 
deed only temporary and local, but the moſt ab- 
ſolute during its continuance, of any known in 
Great - Britain, and, to ſay: truth, ſcarce conſiſtent 
with the liberties of a free people; nor could it. be 
reconciled with them, did it not move downw ards, 
à circumſtance univerſally apprehended to be in- 
compatible to all kinds of ſlavery. F or Ariſtotle, 
jn his Politicks, hath proved abundantly to my 
ſatisfaction, that no men are born to be ſlaves, ex- 
cept barbarians; and theſe only to ſuch as are not 
themſelves barbarians: and indeed Mr. Monteſ- 
quieu hath carried it very little farther, in the caſe 


of the Africans; che © real truth being, that no man 
is 
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is born to be a ſlave, unleſs to him who is able to 


make him ſo. | 
+ Thirdly, This ſubjection is abſolute, and con- 
ſiſts'of a perfect reſignation both of body and ſoul 
to the diſpoſal of another ; after which reſignation, 
during a certain time, his ſubject retains no more 
power over his own will, than an Aſiatic ſlave, or 
an Engliſh wife, by the laws of both countries, and 
by the cuſtoms of one of them. If I ſhould men- 
tion the inſtance of a ſtage-coachman, many of my 
readers would recognize the truth of what I have 
here obſerved ; all indeed, that ever have been un- 
der the dominion of that tyrant, who, in this free 
country, is as abſolute as a Turkiſh Baſhaw. In 
two particulars only his power is defective ; he 
cannot preſs you into his ſervice, and if you enter 
yourſelf at one place, on condition of being diſ- 
charged at a certain time at another, he is oh- 
liged to perform his agreement, if God permit: 
but all the intermediate time you, are abſolutely 
under his government; he carries you how he 
will, when he will, and whither he will, provided 
it be not much out of the road; you have nothing 
to eat, or to drink, hut what, and when, and where 
he pleaſes. Nay, you cannot ſleep, unleſs he 
pleaſes you ſnould; for he will order you ſome- 
times out of bed at midnight, and hurry you away 
at a moment's warning: indeed, if you can, ep 
in his vehicle, he cannot prevent it; nay, indeed, 
to give him his due, this he is ordinarily diſpoſed 
to encourage; for the earlier he forces you to riſe 
in the morning, the more time he will give you in 
the heat of the day, ſometimes even ſix hours at 
an alchouſe, or at their doors, where he always 
gives you the ſame indulgence which he allows 
himſelf; and for this he is generally very moderate 
in his demands. I have known a whole bundle of 
wragy, > charged no more than half a crown for 
eing ſuffered to remain quiet at an alchouſe door, 
Cc4 for 
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for above a whole hour, and that even in the hotteſt 
day in ſummer. =. 

But as this kind of tyranny, though it hath eſ- 
caped our political writers, hath been, I think, 
touched by our dramatic, and is more trite among 
the. generality. of readers; and as this and all other 
kinds of ſuch ſubjection are alike unknowi to my 
friends, I will quit the paſſengers hy land, and treat 
of thoſe who travel by water; for whatever is ſaid 
on this ſubject is applicable to both alike, and we 
may bring them together as cloſely as they are 
brought in the liturgy, when they are recommended 
to the prayers of all Chriſtian eongregations; and 
(which I have often thought very remarkable) 
where they are joined with other miſerable wretches, 
ſuch as, women in labour, people in ſickneſs, in- 
fants juſt born, priſoners and captives. | 

Goods and paſſengers are conveyed by water in 
divers vehicles, the principat of which being a ſhip, 
it ſhall ſuffice to mention that alone. Here the ty- 
rant doth not derive his title, as the ſtage-coach- 
man doth from the vehicle itſelf, in which he ſtows 

' his goods and paſſengers, but he is called the cap- 
tain; a word of ſuch various uſe and uncertain 
ſignification, that it ſeems very difficult to fix any 
poſitive idea to it: if, indeed, cherte be any gene- 
ral meaning which may comprehend all its diffe- 
rent uſes, that of the head, or chief, of any body 
of men, ſeems to be moſt capable of this compre- 
henſion; for whether they be a company of ſol- 
diers, a crew of ſailors, or a gang, of rogues, he 
who is at'the head of them 1s 2 ſtiled the cap- 
tain. 

The particular tyrant, whoſe fortune it was to 
ftow us aboard, laid a farther claim to this appella- 
tion than the bare command of a vehicle of con- 
veyance, He had been the captain of a privateer, 
which he choſe to call being in the king's ſervice, 
and thence derived a right of hoiſting the military 
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ornament of a cockade over the button of his hat. 
He likewiſe wore a ſword of no ordinary length 
by his ſide, with which he ſwaggered in his cabin, 
among the wretches his paſſengers, whom he had 
ſtowed in cupboards on each fide. . He was a per- 
ſon of a very ſingular character. He had taken it 
into his head that he was a gentleman, from thoſe 
very reaſons that proved he was not one; and to 
ſhew himſelf a fine gentleman, by a behaviour 
which ſeemed to inſinuate he had never ſeen one. 
He was, moreover, a man of gallantry; at the age 
of ſeventy, he had the finicalneſs of Sir Courtly 
Nice, with the roughneſs of Surly; and while he 
a deaf himſelf, had a voice capable of deafening 
all others. G5 
Now, as I ſaw myſelf in danger by the delays 
of the captain, who was, in reality, waiting for 
more freight, and as the wind had been long neft- 
ed, as it were, in the ſouth weſt, where it con- 
ftantly blew- hurficanes, I began with great reaſon 
to apprehend: that our voyage might be long, and 
that my belly, which began already to be much 
extended, would require the water to be let out at 
a time when no aſſiſtance was at hand; though, 
indeed, the captain comforted me with aſſurances, 
that he had a pretty young fellow vn board, who 
ated as his furgeon, as I found he likewiſe. did as 
fteward, cook, butler, ſailor. In ſhorc, he had as 
many offices as Scrub in the play, and went through 
them all with great dexterity ; this of ſurgeon, 
was, perhaps, the only one in which his {kill was 
ſome what deficient, at leaſt that branch of tapping 
for the dropſy; for he very ingenuouſly and mo- 
deftly confeſſed, he had never ſeen the operation 
performed, nor was poſſeſſed of that chirurgical 
inſtrument with which it is performed. } 
Friday, June 28. By way of prevention, there- 
fore, I this day ſent for my friend Mr. Hunter, the 
great ſurgeon and anatomiſt of Covent-garden ; 
| | and, 
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and, though my belly was not yet very full and 
tight, let out ten quarts of water; the young ſea- 
ſurgeon attended the operation, not as a performer, 
but as a ſtudent. 8 | 

T was now eafed of the greateft apprehenſion 
which I had from the length of the paſſage ; and 
J teld the captain, I was become indifferent as to 
the time of his failing. He expreſſed much ſatiſ- 
faction in this declaration, and at hearing from me, 
that 1 found myſelf, ſince my tapping, much lighter 
and better. In this, I believe, he was ſincere; for, 
ke was, as we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve more 
than once, a very good- natured man; and as he 
was a very brave one too, I found that the heroic 
conſtancy, with which I had borne an operation 
that is attended with ſcarce any degree of pain, had 
not a little raiſed me in his eſteem. That he might 
adhere, therefore, in the moſt religious and rigorous 
manner to his word, when he had no longer any 
temptation from intereſt to break it, as he had no 
longer any hopes of more goods or paſſengers, he 
ordered his ſhip to fall down to Graveſend on Sun- 
day morning, and there to wait his arrival. 6 

Sunday, June 30. Nothing worth notice paſſed 
till that morning, when my poor wife, after paſ- 
ſing a night in the utmoſt torments of the tooth- 
ach, reſolved to have it drawn. I diſpatched, 
therefore, a ſervant into Wapping, to bring, in 
haſte, the beſt tooth-drawer he could find. He 
ſoon found out a female of great eminence in the 
art; but when he brought her to the boat, at the 
water - ſide, they were informed that the ſhip was 
gone; for, indeed, ſhe had ſet out a few minutes 
after his quitting her; nor did the pilot, who well 
knew the errand on which I had ſent my ſervant, 
think fit to wait a moment for his return, or to give 
me any notice of his ſetting out, though I had, 


very patiently, attended the delays of the 1 — | 
4 | | four 
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four, days, after many ſolemn, promiſes of weigh- 
ing * every one of the three laſt. bs hi 
But of all the petty baſhaws, or turbulent ty- 
rants I ever beheld, this ſoure-faced pilot was the 
worlt tempered; for, during the time that he had 
the. guidance of the ſhip, which was till we arrived 
in the Downs, he complied with no one's (deſires, 
nor did he give a civil word, or, indeed, a civil 
look to any on board. Kiel teas 
The toothdrawer, who, as I ſaid before, was one 
of great eminence among her neighbours, refuſed. 
to follow the ſhip; ſo that my man made. himſelf 
the . beſt of his way, and, with ſome difficulty, 
came up with us before we were got under full fails 
for, after that, as we had both wind and tide with, 
us, he would have found it, impoſſible to over- 
take the ſhip, till ſhe was come to an anchor at 
Graveſend. | 11 | * 
The morning was fair and bright, and we had a 
paſſage thither, I think, as pleaſant as can be con-. 
ceived ; for, take it with all its advantages, parti- 
cularly the number of fine ſhips you are always ſure 
of ſeeing by the way, there is nothing to equal it 
in all the rivers of the world. The yards of 
Deptford and of Woolwich are noble ſights ; and 
give us a juſt idea of the great perfection to which 
we are arrived in building thoſe floating caſtles, 
and the figure which we may always make in 
Europe among the other maritime powers. That 
of Woolwich, at leaſt, very ſtrongly imprinted 
this idea on my mind; for, there was now on the 
ſtocks there the Royal Anne, ſuppoſed to be the 
largeſt ſhip ever; built, and which contains ten car- 
riage guns more than had ever yet equipped a firſt 

rate, 
It is true, perhaps, that there is more of oſten- 
tation than of real utility, in ſhips of this vaſt and 
unwieldy burthen, which are rarely capable of act- 
ing againſt an enemy; but if the building ſuch 
. : con- 
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contributes to preſerve, among other nations, the 
notion of the Britiſh ſuperiority in naval affairs, the 
expence, though very great, is well incurred, and 
the oſtentation is laudable and truly political. In- 
deed, I ſhould be forry to allow that Holland, 
France, or Spain, poſſeſſed a veſſel larger and more 
beautiful than the largeſt and moſt beautiful of 
ours; for this honour I would always adminiſter 
to the pride of our ſailors, who ſhould challenge it 
from all their neighbours with truth and ſucceſs, 
And fure I am that not our honeſt tars alone, but 
every inhabitant of this iſland, may exult in the 
iſon, when he conſiders the king of Great- 
Britain as a maritime prince, in oppoſition to any 
other prince in Europe; but I am not fo certain 
that the ſame idea of ſuperiority will reſult from 
comparing our land-forces with thoſe of many 
other crowned heads. In numbers, they all far ex- 
ceed us, and in the goodneſs and ſplendor of their 
troops, many nations, particularly the Germans 
and French, and perhaps the Dutch, caſt us at a 
diſtance ; for, however we may flatter ourſelves 
with the Edwards and' Henrys of former ages, the 
change of the whole art 'of war fince thoſe days, 
by which the advantage of perſonal ftrength is, in 
a manner, entirely Joſt, hath produced a change in 
military affairs to the advantage of our enemies, 
As for our ſucceſſes in later days, if they were not 
entirely owing to the ſuperior genius of our gene- 
ral, they were not a, little due to the eee 
of his money. Indeed, if we ſhould arraign mar- 
ſhal Saxe of oftentation, when he ſhewed his army, 
drawn up, to our captive general, the day after 
the battle of La Val, we cannot ſay that the oſten- 
tation was entirely vain ; ſince he certainly ſhewed 
him an army, which had not been often equalled, 
either in the number or goodneſs of the troops, and 
which, in thoſe reſpects, ſo far exceeded ours, that 
none can ever caſt any reflexion on the brave young 
| prince 
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prince who could not reap the lawrels of conqueſt 
in chat day; but his retreat will be . men- 
tioned as an addition to his glory. 

In our marine the caſe is entirely the 1 and 
it muſt be our own fault if it doth not continue 
= for continue ſo it will, as long as the flouriſn- 

ing ſtate of our trade ſhall ſupport it, and this 
ſupport it can never want, till our legiſlature ſhall 
ceale to give fufficient attention to the protection 
of our trade, and our magiſtrates want ſufficient 
power, ability, and honeſty to execute the laws: a 
eircumſtance not to be apprehended, as it cannot 
happen, till our ſenates and our benches ſhall be 
filled with the blindeſt ignorance, or with the 
blackeſt corruption. 

Beſides the ſhips in the docks, we ſaw many on 
the water: the yatchts are ſights of 
and the king's body yatcht, is, I believe, N 
led in any country, for convenience as well as mag 
nificence; both which are conſulted in buildi ing 
and equipping her with the moſt exquĩſite art 
workmanſhip. 

We ſaw hkewiſe ſeveral fndiamen juſt returned 
from their voyage. Theſe are, I believe, the largeſt 
and fineſt veſſels which are any where employed 
in commercial affairs. The colliers, likewiſe, which 
are very numerous, and even aſſemble in fleets, are 
ſhips of great bulk; and, if we deſcend to thoſe 
uſed in the * African, and European 
trades, and paſs through thoſe which viſit our on 
coaſts, to the ſmall craft that lie between Chatham 
and the Tower, the whole forms a moſt pleaſing 
object to the eye, as well as highly warming to the 
heart of an Engliſhman, who has any degree of 
love for his country, or can recognize any effect of 
the patriot in his conſtitution. 
L aſtly, the Royal Hoſpital of Greenwich, which 
—. ſo delightful a front to the water, and 
doth ſuch honour at once to its builder and the na- 

tion, 
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tion, to the great ſkill and ingenuity of the one, 
and to the no leſs ſenſible gratitude of the other, 
very properly cloſes the account of this ſcene; 
which may well appear romantic to thoſe who have 
not themſelves ſeen, that, in this one inſtance, truth 
and reality are capable, perhaps, of exceeding the 
power of fiction. | 
When we had paſt by Greenwich, we ſaw only 
two or three gentlemen's houſes, all of very mo- 
derate account, till we reached Graveſend ; theſe 
are all on the Kentiſh ſhore, which affords a much 
drier, wholeſomer and pleaſanter ſituation than doth 
that of its oppoſite, Efſex. This circumſtance, I 
on, is ſomewhat ſurpriſing to me, when I re- 
fle& on the numerous villas that crowd the river, 
from Chelſea upwards as far as Shepperton, where 
the narrower channel affords not half ſo noble a 
. Proſpect, and where the continual ſucceſſion of the 
ſmall craft, like the frequent repetition of all things, 
which have nothing in them great, beautiful, or 
admirable, tire the eye, and give us diſtaſte and 
averſion inſtead of pleaſure, With ſome of theſe 
ſituations, ſuch as Barnes, Mortlake, &c. even the 
ſhore of Eſſex might contend, not upon very un- 
equal terms; but, on the Kentiſh borders, there 
are many ſpots to be choſen by the builder, which 
might juſtly claim the preference over almoſt the 
very fineſt of thoſe in Middleſex and Surrey. 
How ſhall we account for this depravity in 
taſte ? for, ſurely, there are none ſo very mean and 
contemptible, as to bring the pleaſure of ſeeing a 
number of little wherries, gliding along after one 
another, in competition with what we enjoy, in 
viewing a ſucceſſion of ſhips, with all their fails 
expanded to the winds, bounding over the waves 
before us. | 
And here I cannot paſs by another obſervation on 
the deplorable want of taſte in our enjoyments, 


which we ſhew by almoſt totally neglecting the par: 
| u 
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ſuit of what ſeems to me the higheſt degree of 
amuſement : this is, the ſailing ourſelves in little 
veſſels of our own, contrived only for our eaſe and 
accommodation, to which ſuch ſituations of aur 
villas, as I have recommended, would be ſo conve- 
nient and even neceſſary. 

This amuſement, I confeſs, if enjoyed in any 
perfection, would be of the expenſive kind; but 
ſuch expence would not exceed the reach of a mo- 
derate fortune, and would fall yery ſhort of the 

rices which are daily paid for pleaſures of a far in- 
ferior rate. The truth, I believe, is, that failing 
in the manner I have juſt mentioned, is a pleaſure 
rather unknown, or unthought of, than rejected 
thoſe who have experienced it; unleſs, perhaps, 
the apprehenſion of danger, or ſea ſickneſs, may 
be ſuppoſed, by the timorous and delicate, to 
make too large deductions; inſiſting, that all their 
enjoyments ſhall come to them pure and En 
and being ever ready to cry out, 


ect empta dolore voluptas. 


This, however, was my preſent caſe; for the 
_ eaſe and lightneſs which I felt from my tapping, 
the gaiety of the morning, the pleaſant failing with 
wind and tide, and the many agreeable objects with 
which I was conſtantly enterrained during the whole 
way, were all ſuppreſſed and overcome by the ſingle 
conſideration of my wife's pain, which continued 
_ inceſſantly to torment her till we came to, an an- 
chor, when I diſpatched a meſſenger in great haſte, 
for the beſt reputed operator in Graveſend. A 
ſurgeon of ſome eminence now appeared, who did 
not decline tooth-drawin "B, though he certainly 
would have been offended with the appellation of 
tooth-drawer, no leſs than his brethren, the tyem- 
bers of that venerable body, would be with that 
of barter, ſince the late ſeparation between thoſe 
a long 
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long united companies, by which, if the ſurgeons 
have gained much, the barbers are ſuppoſed to 
have loſt very little. 

This able and careful perſon (for ſo I ſincerely 
believe he is) after examining the guilty tooth, 
declared, that it was ſuch a rotten ſhell, and ſo 

at the very remoteſt end of the upper jaw, 
where it was, in a manner, covered and {ſecured 
by a large, fine, firm tooth, that he deſpaired of 
his power of drawing it. 

He faid, indeed, more to my wife, and uſed 
more rhetoric to diſſuade het from having it drawn; 
than is generally employed to perſuade young la- 
dies, to prefer a pain of three moments to one of 
three months continuance; eſpecially, if thoſe 
young ladies happen to be paſt forty and fifty 
years of age, when, by ſubmitting to ſupport a 
racking torment, the only good circumſtance at- 
tending which. is, tis ſo ſhort, that ſcarce one in 
a thouſand can cry out, I feel it, they are to do a 
violence to their charms, and loſe one of thoſe 
beautiful holders, with which alone Sir Courtly 
Nice declares, a lady can ever lay hold of his 
heart. 

He ſaid at laſt ſo much, and ſeemed to reaſon 
ſo juſtly, that I came over to his , ſide, and affiſted 
him in prevailing on my wife (for it was no caſy 
matter) to reſolve on keeping. her tooth a little 
longer, and to apply to Nr only for relief. 
Theſe were opium applied to the tooth, and bliſters 

behind the ears. 2 | 

_ Whilſt we were at dinner this day, in the cabin, 
on a ſudden. the window on one ſide was beat into 
the room, with a craſh, as if a twenty-pounder had 
been diſcharged among us. We were all alarmed 
at the ſuddenneſs of the accident, for which, how- 
ever, we were ſoon able to account : for the ſaſh, 
which was ſhivered all to pieces, was purſued into 
the middle of the cabin by the bowſprit of a 2 
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ſhip, called a cod-ſmack, the maſter of which made 
us amends for running (careleſly at beſt) againſt 
us, and injuring the ſhip, in the ſea-way ; that is 
to ſay, by damaing us all to hell, and uttering ſeve- 
ral pious wiſhes that it had done us much more 
miſchief. All which were anſwered in their own 
kind and phraſe by our men; between whom, and 
the other crew, a dialogue of oaths and ſcurrility 
was Carried on, as long as they continued in each 
other's hearing. 

It is difficult, I think, to aſſign a ſatisfactory rea- 
ſon why ſailors in general ſhould, of all others, 
think themſelves entirely diſcharged from the com- 
mon bands of humanity, and ſhould ſeem to glory 
in the language and behaviour of- ſavages? They 
ſee more of the world, and have, moſt of them, a 
more erudite education, than is the portion of 
landmen of their degree. Nor do I believe that in 
any country they viſit, (Holland itſelf not excepted) _ 
they can ever find a parallel to what daily paſſes on 
the river Thames. Is it that they think true cou- 
rage (for they are the braveſt fellows upon earth) 
inconliſtent with all the gentleneſs of a humane 
carriage, and that the contempt of civil order 
ſprings up in minds bur little cultivated at the ſame 
time, and from the ſame principles, with the con- 
tempt of danger and death? Is it——? In ſhort, 
it is ſo; and how it comes to be fo, I leave to 
form a queſtion in the Robin Hood ſociety, or to 
be propounded for ſolution among the znigmas 
in the Woman's Almanack for the next year. 

Monday, July. 1. This day Mr. Welch took his 
leave of me after dinner, as did a young lady of 
her ſiſter, who was proceeding with my wife to Lif- 
bon. They both ſet out together in a poſt-chaiſe 
for London. Fal, | 1 

Soon after their departure, our cabin where my 
wife and J were ſitting together, was viſited by 
two ruffians, whoſe appearance greatly correſpond- 
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ed with that of the ſheriffs, or rather the knight- 
marſhal's bailiffs. One of theſe, eſpecially, who 
ſeemed to affect a more than ordinary degree of 
rudeneſs and inſolence, came in without any kind 
of ceremony, with a broad gold lace on his har, 
which was-cocked with much military fierceneſs on 
his head. An inkhorn at his button-hole, and ſome 
papers in his hand, ſufficiently aſſured me what he 
was, and 1 aſked him if he and his companion 
were not cuſtom-houſe officers; he anſwered with 
ſufficient dignity, that they were, as an informa- 
tion which he ſeemed to conclude would ſtrike the 
hearer with awe, and ſuppreſs all further enquiry; 
but, on the contrary, I proceeded to aſk of what 
rank he was in the Cuſtom-houſe, and receiving an 
anſwer from his companion, as I remember, that 
the gentleman was a riding ſurveyor; I replied 
that he might be a riding ſurveyor, but could be 
no gentleman, for that none who had any title to 
that denomination, would break into the preſence 
of a lady, without any apology, or even moving 
his hat. -He then took his covering from his head, 
and laid it on the table, ſaying, he aſked pardon, 
and blamed the mate, who ſhould, he ſaid, have 
informed him if any perſons of diſtinction were 
below, I told him, he might gueſs by our ap- 
arance (which, perhaps, was rather more than 
could be ſaid with the ſtricteſt adherence to truth) 
that he was before a gentleman and lady, which 
ſhould teach him to be very civil in his behaviour, 
though we ſhould not happen to be of that number 
whom the world calls people of faſhion and diſ- 
tinction. However, I ſaid, that as he ſeemed 
ſenſible of his error, and had aſked pardon, the lady 
would permit him to put his hat on again, if he 
choſe it. This he refuſed with ſome degree of ſur- 
lineſs, and failed not to convince me thar, if I 
ſhould condeſcend to become more gentle, he would 
ſoon grow more rude, Sk | 
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TI now renewed a Reflexion, which T have often 
ſeen occaſion to make, that there is nothing ſo in- 
congruous in nature as any kind of power, with 
lowneſs of mind and of ability, and that there is 
nothing more deplorable than the want of truth 
in the whimſical notion of Plato; who tells us 
that Saturn, well knowing the ſtate of human 
« affairs, gave us Kings and rulers, not of hen. 
© but divine original; for as we make 
© herds of ſheep, nor oxherds of oxen, ior 72- 
* therds of goats; but place ſome of our own 
© kind over all, as being better and fitter to govern 
them: in the ſame manner, were demons by the 
Divine Love, ſet over us, as a race of beings of 
a ſuperior order to men, and who, with great caſe 
to themſelves, might regulate our affairs, and 
« eſtabliſh peace, modeſty, freedom, and juſtice, 
And teh deſtroying all ſedition, might com- 
© plete the happineſs of the human race. So far, 
© it leaſt, may even now be ſaid with truth, that 
in all ſtates which are under the government of 
© mere man, without any divine aſſiſtance, there is 
nothing but labour and mifery to be found. 
From what I have ſaid therefore, we may at leaſt 
learn, with our utmoſt endeavours, to imitate 
© the Satürnlan inſtitution; borrowing all aſſiſtance 
* from our immortal part, while we pay to this 
© the ſtricteſt obedience, we ſhould form both our 
private ceconomy, and public policy, from its 
« ditates. By this diſpenſation of our immortal 
© minds, we are to eſtabliſh a law, and to call it by 
© that name. But if any government be in the 
© hands of a ſirigle perſon, of the few, or of the 
many; and ſuch governor or governors ſhall 
* abandon himſelf or themſelves to the unbridled 
* purſuit of the wildeſt pleaſures or deſires, unable 
© to reſtrain any paſſion, but poſſeſſed with an'in- 
* ſatiable bad diſeafe ; if ſuch ſhall attempt to go- 
* vern; and ar the ſame time to trample or all 
* D d 2 laws, 
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© laws, there can be no means of preſervation left 
for the wretched people. Plato de Leg. lib. iv. 
P. 713. c. 714, edit. Serrani. 

It is true that Plato is here treating of the higheſt 
of ſovereign power in a ſtate; but it is as true, that 
his obſervations are general, and may be applied 
to all inferior powers: and, indeed, every ſubor- 


dinate degree is immediately derived from the 


higheſt; and as it is equally protected by the ſame 
force, and ſanctifyed by the ſame authority, is alike 
dangerous to the well-being of the ſubject. | 
Of all powers, perhaps, there is none ſo ſancti- 
fied and protected, as this which is under our pre- 
ſent © conſideration, So numerous, indeed, and 
ſtrong are the ſanctions given to it by many acts of 
parliament, that having once eſtabliſhed the laws of 
cuſtoms on merchandize, it ſeems to have been the 
ſole view of the legiſlature to ſtrengthen the hands, 
and to protect the perſons of the officers, who be- 
came eſtabliſhed by thoſe laws; many of whom are 
ſo far from bearing any reſemblance to the Satur- 
nian inſtitution, and to be choſen from a degree of 
beings ſuperior to the reſt of human race, that they 
ſometimes ſeem induſtriouſly picked out of the loweſt 
and vileſt orders of mankind. 
There is, indeed, nothing ſo uſeful to man in 
general, nor ſo beneficial to particular ſocieties and 
andividuals, as trade. This is that alma mater, at 
whoſe plentiful breaſt all mankind are nouriſhed. 
It is true, like other parents, ſhe is not always 
equally indulgent to all her children; but though 
ſhe gives to her favourites a vaſt proportion of re- 
dundancy and ſuperfluity, there are very few whom 


_ the refuſes to ſupply with the conveniencies, and 


none with the neceſſaries of life. 

Bauch a benefactreſs as this muſt naturally be be · 

loved by mankind in general; it would be won- 

derful, therefore, if her intereſt was not conſidered 

by them, and protected ra the fraud and . 
jp | 0 
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of ſome of her rebellious offspring, who coveting 
more than their ſhare, or more than ſhe thinks pro- 
per to allow them, are daily employed in meditat- 
ing miſchief againſt her, and in endeavouring to 
ſteal from their brethren thoſe ſhares which this 
great alma mater had allowed them. 

At length our governor came on board, and about 
ſix in the evening we weighed anchor, and fell down 
to the Nore, whither our paſſage was extremely 
pleaſant,” the evening being very delightful, the 
moon juſt paſt the full, and both wind and tide 
favourable to us. | 

Tueſday, July 2. This morning we again ſet fail 
under all the advantages we had enjoyed the even- 
ing before: this day we left the ſhore of Eſſex, 
and coaſted along Kent, paſſing by the pleaſant 
iſland of Thanet, which is an iſland, and that of 
Sheppy, which is not an iſland, and about three 
o'clock, the wind being now full in our teeth, we 
came to an anchor in the Downs, within two miles 
of Deal. My wife, having ſuffered intolerable pain 
from her tooth, again renewed her reſolution of 
having it drawn, and another ſurgeon was ſent for 
from Deal, but with no better ſucceſs than the for- 
mer. He likewiſe declined the operation, for the 
ſame reaſon which had been aſſigned by the former: 
however, ſuch was her reſolution, backed with 
pain, that he was obliged to make the attempt, 
which concluded more in honour of his judgment, 
than of his operation; for after having put my 
poor wife to inexpreſſible torment, he was obliged 
to leave her tooth in ſtatu quo; and ſhe had now the 
comfortable proſpect of a long fit of pain, which 
might have laſted her whole voyage, without any 
poſſibility of relief. 

In theſe pleaſing ſenſations, of which I had my 
juſt ſhare, nature, overcome with fatigue, about 
eight in the evening reſigned her to reſt; a cir- 
cumſtance which would have given} me ſame hap- 
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pineſs, could I have known how to employ thoſe. 
ſpirits which were raiſed by it: but unfortunately 
for me, I was left in a diſpoſition of enjoying an 
_ agreeable hour, without the aſſiſtance of a com- 
panion, which has always appeared to me ne- 

ceſſary to ſuch emoyment; my daughter and her 
companion were both retired ſea-fick to bed; the 
other paſſengers were a rude ſchool-boy of fourteen 
years old, and an illiterate. Portugueſe friar, who 
underſtood no language but his own, in which 1 
had not the kaſt ſniattering. The captain was 
the only perſon left, in whoſe converſation I might 
indulge myſelf; but unluckily, beſides a total igno- 
rance of every thing in the world but a ſhip, he 
had the misfortune of being ſo deaf, that to make 
him hear, I will not ſay underſtand, my words, I 
muſt run the riſque of conveying them to the ears 
of my wife, who, though in another roomj(called, 
1 think, the ſtate- room; being indeed a moſt 
ſtately apartment capable of containing one human 
body in length, if not very tall, and three bodies 
in breadth) lay aſleep within a yard of me. In 
this ſituation neceſſity and choice were one and the 
Jame thing; the captain and I ſat down together 
to a ſmall bowl of punch, over which we both 
ſoon fell faſt aſleep, and ſo concluded the evening. 
Wedneſday, July 3. This morning I awaked at 
four o'clock; for my diſtemper feldom ſuffered me 
to ſleep later. I preſently got up, and had the 
— of enjoying the ſight of a tempeſtuous ſea 
for four hours before the captain was ſtirring; 
for he loved to indulge himſelf in morning ſlum- 
bers, which were attended with a wind muſick, 
much more agreeable to the performers than to the 
hearers, eſpecially ſuch as have, as 1 had, the pri- 
vilege of ſitting in the orcheſtra. At eight o'clock 
the captain roſe, and ſent his boat on ſhore. I or- 
dered my man likewiſe to go in it, as my diſtem- 
Per was not of that kind which entirely deprives 
bn us 
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us of - appetite. Now, though the captain had. 
well victualled his ſhip with all manner of ſalt pro- 
viſions for the voyage, and had added great quan- 
tities of freſh ſtores, particularly of vegetables at 
Graveſend, ſuch as beans and peas, which had 
been on board only two days, and had, poſſibly, 

not been. gathered above two more, I apprehen 
I could. provide better for myſelf at Deal, than the 
ſhip's/ ordinary ſeemed to promiſe. I accordingly 
ſent for freſh proviſions of all kinds from the ſhore, 
in order to put off the evil day of ſtarving as long 
as poſſible. My man returned with moſt of the 
articles I ſent for, and I now thought myſelf in a 
condirion of living a week on my own proviſions. 
I therefore ordered my own dinner, which I wanted 
nothing. but a cook to dreſs, and a proper fire to 
dreſs it at; but thoſe were not to be had, nor in- 
deed any addition to my roaſt mutton, except the 
pleaſure of the captain's company, with that of 
the other paſſengers; for my wife continued the 
whole day in a ſtate of dozing, and my other fe- 
males, whoſe ſickneſs did not abate by the rolling 
of the ſhip at anchor, ſeemed more inclined to 
empty their ſtomachs than to fill them. Thus I 
ed the whole day (except about an hour at din- 
ner) by myſelf, and the evening concluded with 
the captain as the preceding one had done; one 
comfortable piece of news he communicated to 
me, which was, that he had no doubt of a proſpe- 
rous wind in the morning; but as he did not di-. 
vulge the reaſons of this confidence; and as I ſaw 
none myſelf beſides the wind being directly oppo- 
lite, my faith in this prophecy was not ſtrong 

enough. to build any great hopes upon, | 
Thurſday, Fuly 4. This morning, however, the 
captain ſeemed reſolved to fulfil his own predic- 
tions, whether the wind would or no; he accord- 
ingly weighed anchor, and taking the advantage 
of the tide, when the wind was not very boiſterous, 
| D d 4 he 
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he hoiſted his ſails, and, as if his power had been 
no leſs abſolute over Eolus than it was over Nep. 
tune, he forced the wind to blow him on in its own 
deſpight. 
But as all men who have ever been at ſea, well 
know how weak ſuch attempts are, and want no 
authorities of Scripture to prove, that the moſt 
abſolute power of a captain of a ſhip is very con- 
temptible in the wind's eye, ſo did it befal our 
noble commander ; who having ſtruggled with the 
wind three or four hours, was obliged to give 
over, and loſt, in a few minutes, all that he had 
been ſo long a gaining ; in ſhort, we returned to 
our former ſtation, and once more caft anchor in 
the neighbourhood of Deal. | 
Here, though we lay near the ſhore, that we 
might promiſe ourſelves all the emolument which 
could be derived from it, we found ourſelves de- 
ceived ; and that we might with as much conve+ 
niency be out of the fight of land; for, except 
when the captain launched forth his own boat, 
which he did always with great reluctance, we 
were incapable of procuring any thing from Deal, 
but at a price too exorbitant, and beyond the 
reach even of modern luxury; the fair of a boat 
from Deal, which lay at two miles diſtance, being 
at leaſt three half crowns, and if we had been in 
any diſtreſs for ir, as many half guineas ; for theſe 
good people conſider the fea as a large common, 
appendant to their manor, in which, when they 
find any of their fellow creatures impounded, they 
conclude, that they have a full right of making 
them pay at their own diſcretion for their delive- 
rance : to ſay the truth, whether ir be that men, 
who live on the ſea-ſhore, are of an amphibious 
kind, and do not entirely partake of human nature, 
or whatever elſe may be the reaſon, they are ſo far 
from taking any ſhare in the diſtreſſes of man- 
kind, or of being moved with any „ for 
| em, 
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them, that they look upon them as bleſſings 
ſhowered down from above; and which the more 
they improve to their own uſe, the greater is their 
gratitude and piety. Thus at Graveſend, a ſculler 
requires a ſhilling for going leſs way than he would 
row in London for three pence; and, at Deal, a 
boat often brings more profit in a day, than jt can 
produce in London in a week, or, perhaps, in a 
month; in both places, the owner of the boat 
founds his demand on the neceſſity and diſtreſs of 
one, who ſtands more or leſs in abſolute want of 
his aſſiſtance; and with the urgency of theſe, al- 
ways riſes in the exorbitancy of his demand, with- 
out ever conſidering, that, from theſe very circum- 
ſtances, the power. or- eaſe of gratifying ſuch- de- 
mand is in like proportion leſſened. Now, as I am 
unwilling that ſome concluſions, which may be, I 
am aware, too juſtly drawn from theſe obſervations, 
ſhould be imputed to human nature in general, I 
have endeavoured to account for them in a way 
more conſiſtent with the goodneſs and dignity of 
that nature: however it be, it ſeems a little to 
reflect on the governors of ſuch monſters, that they 
do not take ſome means to reſtrain theſe impoſi- 
tions, and prevent them from triumphing any lon- 
ger in the miſeries of thoſe, who are, in many 
circumſtances at leaſt, their fellow - creatures, and 
conſidering the diſtreſſes of a wretched ſeaman, 
from his being wrecked to his being barely wind- 
bound, as a blefling ſent among them from above, 
and calling it by that blaſphemous name. 

Friday, July 5. This day I ſent a ſervant on 
board a man of war, that was ſtationed here, with 
my compliments to the captain, to repreſent to him 
the diſtreſs of the ladies, and to deſire the favour 
of his long-boat to conduct us to Dover, at about 
ſeven miles diſtance ; and, at the ſame time, pre- 
ſumed to make uſe of a great lady's name, the 


wife of the firſt lord commiſſioner of the admi- 
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ralty ; who would, I told him, be pleaſed with 
any kindneſs ſhewn by him towards us in our miſer- 
able condition. And this I am convinced was 


true, from the humanity of the lady, though ſhe 


was entirely unknown to me. 

The captain returned a verbal anſwer to a long 
letter; acquainting me, that what I deſired could 
not be complied with, it being a favour not in his 
power to grant. This might be, and 1 ſuppoſe was 
true; but it is as true, that if he was able to 
write, and had pen, ink, and paper aboard, he 
might have ſent a written anſwer, and that it was 


the part of a gentleman ſo to have done; but this 


is a character ſeldom maintained on the watery 
element, eſpecially by thoſe who exerciſe any power 
on it. Every commander of a veſſel here ſeems to 
think himſelf entirely free from all thoſe rules of 
decency and civility, which dire& and reſtrain the 
conduct of the members of a ſociety on ſhore; 
and each, claiming abſolute dominion in his little 
wooden world, rules by his own laws and his own 
diſcretion. 1 do not, indeed, know ſo pregnant 
an inſtance of the dangerous conſequences of ab- 
ſolute power, and it's aptneſs to intoxicate the 
mind, as that of thoſe petty tyrants, who become 
ſuch in a moment, from very well-difpoſed and 
focial- members of that communion, in which they 
affe& no ſuperiority, but live' in an orderly ſtate of 
legal ſubjection with their fellow-citizens. 

Saturday, July 6. This morning our comman- 
der, declaring he was ſure the wind would change, 
took the advantage of an ebbing tide, and weighed 
his anchor. His aſſurance, however, had the ſame 
completion, and his endeavours the ſame ſucceſs, 
with his former trial ; and he was ſoon obliged to 
return once more to his old quarters. Juſt be- 


fore we let go our anchor, a ſmall floop, rather 


than ſubmit to yield us an inch of way, ran foul 
of our ſhip, and carried off her bowſprit. This 


obſti- 


; 
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obſtinate frolig would have coſt thoſe. aboard the 
floop very dear, if our ſteerſman had not been too 
generous to exert his ſuperiority, the certain con- 


ſequence of which would have been the -imme- 


diate ſinking of the other. This contention of the 
inferior, with a might capable of cruſhing it in an 
inſtant, may ſeem to argue no ſmall ſhare of folly 
or madneſs, as well as of impudence; but I am 
convinced there is very little danger in it; con- 
tempt is a port to which the pride of man ſubmits 
to fly with reluctance, but thoſe who are within it 
are always in a place of the moſt aſſured ſecurity; 
for whoſoever throws away his ſword, prefers, in- 
deed, a leſs honourable, but much ſafer means of 
avoiding. danger, than he who defends himſelf 
with it. And here we ſhall offer another diſtinc- 
tion, of the truth of which much reading and ex- 
perience have well convinced us, that as in the 
moſt abſolute governments, there is a regular pro- 


greſſion of ſlavery downwards, from the top to the 


bottom, the miſchief of which is ſeldom felt with 
any great force and bitterneſs, but by the next im- 


mediate degree; ſo in the moſt diſſolute and anar- 


chical ſtates, there is as regular an aſcent of what 
is called rank or condition, which is always laying 
held of the head of him, who is advanced but 
one ſtep; higher on the ladder, who might, if he 
did not too much deſpiſe ſuch efforts, kick his pur- 


ſuer head-long to the bottom. We will conclude 


this-digreſſion with one general and ſhort obſerva- 
tion, which will, perhaps, ſet the whole matter in 
a clearer light than the longeſt and moſt laboured 
harangye. | Whereas envy of all things moſt ex- 
poſes us to danger from others; ſo, contempt, of all 
things beſt ſecures us from them. And thus, while 
the dungcart and the floop are always meditat- 
ing miſchief againſt the coach and the ſhip, and 
throwing themſelves deſignedly in their way, the 


latter conſider only their own ſecurity, and are not 
ard aſhamed 
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aſnamed to break the road, and let the other paſs 
by them. 7.915 

Monday, Fuly 8. Having paſt our Sunday with- 
out any thing remarkable, unleſs the catching a 
great number of whitings in the afternoon may be 
thought ſo; we now ſet fail on Monday at fix 
* o'clock, with a little variation of wind; but this 
was ſo very little, and the breeze itſelf ſo ſmall, 
that the tide was our beſt, and indeed almoſt our 
only friend. This conducted us along the ſhort 
remainder of the Kentiſh ſhore. Here we paſt 
that cliff of Dover, which makes fo tremendous a 
figure in Shakeſpear, and which, whoever reads 
without being giddy, muſt, according to Mr. 
Addiſon's obſervation, have either a very good 
head, or a very bad one; but, which, whoever 
contracts any ſuch ideas from the fight of, muſt 
have, at leaſt, a poetic, if not a Shakeſpearian 
genius. In truth, mountains, rivers, heroes, and 
gods owe great part of their exiſtence to the poets; 
and Greece and Italy do fo plentifully abound in 
the former, becauſe they furniſhed ſo glorious a 
number of the latter; who, while they beſtowed 
immortality on every little hillock and blind ſtream, 
left the nobleſt rivers and mountains in the world 
to ſhare the ſame obſcurity with the eaſtern -and 
weſtern poets, in which they are celebrated. 

This evening we beat the ſea off Suffex, in ſight 
of Dungeneſs, with much more pleaſure than pro- 
greſs; for the weather was almoſt a perfect calm, 
and the moon, which was almoſt at the full, ſcarce 
ſuffered a ſingle cloud to veil her from our ſight. 

Tueſday, Wedneſday, July 9, 10. Theſe two days 
we had much the ſame fine weather, and made 
much the ſame way ; but, in the evening of the 
latter day, a pretty freſh gale ſprung up, at N. 
N. W. which brought us by the morning in fight 
of the Iſle of Wight, | . 

| a Thurſday, 
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Thurſday, July 11. This gale continued till to- 
wards noon; when the eaſt end of the iſland bore 
but little a-head of us. The captain ſwaggered, 
and declared he would keep the ſea; but the wind 
got the better of him, ſo that about three he gave 
up the victory, and, making a ſudden tack, ſtood 
in for the ſhore, paſſed by Spithead and Portſ- 
mouth, and came to an anchor at a place called 

Ryde on the iſland. 

A moſt tragical incident fell out this day at fea.” 
While the ſhip was under fail, but making, as- will 
appear, no great way, a kitten, one of four of the 
feline inhabitants of the cabin, fell from the win- 
dow into the water: an alarm was immediately 
given to the captain, who was then upon deck, 
and received it with the utmoſt concern and many 
bitter oaths. He immediately gave orders to the 
ſteerſman in favour of the poor thing, as he called 
it; the fails were inſtantly ſlackened, and all hands, 
as the phraſe 1s, employed to recover the poor ani- 
mal. TI was, I own, extremely ſurpriſed at all this; 
leſs, .indeed, at the captain's extreme tenderneſs, 
than at his conceiving any poſſibility of ſucceſs ; 
for, if puſs had had nine thouſand, inſtead of nine 
lives, 1 concluded they had been all loſt. The 
boatſwain, however, had more ſanguine hopes; 
for, having ſtript himſelf of his jacket, breeches, 
and ſhirt, he leapt boldly into the water, and, to 
my great aſtoniſhment, in a few minutes, returned 
to the ſhip, bearing the motionleſs animal in his 
mouth. Nor was this, I obſerved, a matter of 
ſuch great difficulty as it appeared to my igno- 
rance, and poſſibly may ſeem to that of my freſh- 
water reader : the kitten was now expoſed to air 
and ſun on the deck, where its life, of which it re- 
tained no ſymptoms, was deſpaired of by all. 

The captain's humanity, if I may ſo call it, did 
not ſo totally deſtroy his philoſophy, as to make 
him yield himſelf! up {co affliction on this melan- 

| * menen choſy 
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choly occaſion. Having felt his loſs like a man, 
he reſolved to ſhew he could bear it like one; and, 
having declared, he had rather have Joſt a caſk of 
rum or brandy, betook himſelf to threſhing at 
back-gammon with the Portugueſe friar, in which 
innocent amulement they had paſſed about two 
thirds of their time. | | 
But, as I have, perhaps, a little too wantonly 
endeavoured to raiſe the tender paſſions of my rea- 
ders, in this narrative, I ſhould think myſelf un- 
ardonable if I concluded it, without giving them 
the ſatisfaction of hearing that the kitten at laſt 
recovered, to the great joy of the gcod captain; 
but to the great diſappointment of ſome of the 
failors, who aſſerted that the drowning a cat was 
the very ſureſt way of raiſing a favourable wind: 
a ſuppoſition of which, though we have heard ſeve- 
ral plauſible accounts, we will not preſume to aſſign 
the true original reaſon. 2 
Friday, July 12. This day our ladies went 
a-ſhore at Ryde, and drank their afternoon tea at 
an alehouſe there with great ſatisfaction: here che 
were regaled with freſh cream, to which they bad 
been ſtrangers ſince ha left the Downs. e 
Saturday, July 13. The wind ſeeming likely to 
continue in the ſame corner, where it had been 
almoſt conſtantly for two months together, I was 
perſuaded by my wife to go aſhore, and ſtay at 
Ryde till we ſailed. I approved the motion much; 
for, though I am a great lover of the ſea, I now 
fancied there was more pleaſure in breathing the 
Freſh air of the land; but, how to get thither was 
the queſtion: for, being really that dead luggage, 
which'I:conſidered all paſſengers to be in the be- 
ginning of this narrative, and incapable of any 
'bodily motion without external impulſe, it was in 
ain to leave the ſhip, or to determine to do it, 
without the aſſiſtance of others. In one inſtance, 


moved, 


Pethaps, the living luggage is more difficult to be 
2 NR 
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moved, or removed, than an equal or much ſu- 
perior weight of dead matter; which, if of the 
brittle kind, may indeed be liable to be broken 
through negligence ; but this, by proper care, 
may be almoſt certainly prevented; whereas, the 
fractures to which the living lumps are expoſed, are 
ſometimes by no caution avoidable, and often by 
no art to be amended, | 
I was deliberating on the means of conveyance, 
not ſo much out of the ſhip to the boat, as out 
of a little tottering boat to the land. A matter 
which, as I had already experienced in the Thames, 
was not extremely eaſy, when to be performed by 
any other limbs than your own. Whilſt I weighed 
all that could ſuggeſt itſelf on this head, without 
ſtrictly examining the merit of the ſeveral ſchemes 
which were advanced by the captain and failors, 
and, indeed, giving no very deep attention even 
to my wife, who, as well as her friend and my 
daughter, were exerting their tender concern for 
my eaſe and ſafety ; fortune, for I am convinced 
ſhe had a hand in it, ſent me a preſent of a buck ; 
a preſent, welcome enough of itſelf, but more wel- 
come on account of the veſſel in which it came, be- 
ing a large hoy, which in ſome places would paſs | 
for a ſhip, and many people would go ſome miles 
to ſee the ſight. I was pretty eaſily conveyed) on 
board this hoy, but to get from hence to the ſhore 
was not fo eaſy a taſk ; for, however ſtrange it 
may appear, the water itſelf did not extend ſo far; 
an inſtance which ſeems to explain thoſe lines of 
Ovid, | | 


Omnia Pontus erant, deerant quogue littora Ponto, 


in a leſs tautological ſenſe, than hath generally been 
imputed to them. | 

In fact, between the ſea and the ſhore, there 
was, at low water, an impaſſable gulpf, if I may 
4 10 
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ſo call it, of deep mud, which could neither be 
traverſed by walking nor ſwimming ; ſo that for 
near one half of the twenty-four hours, Ryde was 
inacceſſable by friend or foe. But as the magi- 
ſtrates of this place ſeemed more to deſire the com- 
pany of the former, than to fear that of the latter, 
they had begun to make a ſmall cauſeway to the 
low water mark, ſo that foot paſſengers might 
land whenever they pleaſed ; but as this work was 
of a public kind, and would have coſt a large 
ſum of money, at leaſt ten pounds, and the magi- 
ſtrates, that is to ſay, the church-wardens, the 
overſeers, conſtable and tithingman, and the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, had every one of them ſome ſepa- 
rate ſcheme of private intereſt to advance at the 
expence of the public, they fell out among them- 
ſelves; and after having thrown away one half 
of the requiſite ſum, reſolved at leaſt to fave the 
other half, and rather be contented to fit down 
loſers themſelves, than to enjoy any benefit which 
might bring in a greater profit to another. Thus 
that unanimity which 1s ſo neceſſary in all public 
affairs, became wanting, and every man, from the 
fear of being a bubble to another, was, in reality, 
a bubble to himſelf. | 
However, as there is ſcarce any difficulty, to 
which the ſtrength of men, aſſiſted with the cun- 
ning of art, is not equal, I was at laſt hoiſted into 
a ſmall boat, and being rowed pretty near the ſhore, 
was taken up by two ſailors, who waded with me 
through the mud, and placed me in a chair on the 
land, whence they afterwards conveyed me a quar- 
ter of a mile farther, and brought me to a houſe, 
which ſeemed to bid the faireſt for hoſpitality of 
any in Ryde. | | 
We brought with us our proviſions from the 
ſhip, ſo that we wanted nothing but à fire to dreſs 
our dinner, and a room in which we might eat it. 


In neither of theſe had we any reaſon to ante 
1 en 
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kend a diſappointment, our dinner conſiſting only 
of beans and bacon, and the worſt apartment in 
his Majeſty's dominions, either at home or abroad. 
being fully fufficient to anſwer our preſent ideas af 
delicacy. ' en "+ 
Unluckily, however, we. were diſappointed in 
both; for when we arrived about four at our inn, 
exulting in the hapes of ee our 
beans ſmoking on the table, we had the mortifica- 
tion of ſeeing them on the table indeed, but with- 
out that circumſtance which would have made the 
ſight agreeable, being in the ſame ſtate in which 
we had diſpatched them from our ſhi p. 
In excuſe for this delay, though we had ex- 
ceeded, almoſt purpoſely, the time appointed, and, 
our proviſion had arrived three hours, before, the 
miſtreſs of the houſe acquainted us, that it was. 
not for want of time to dreſs them that, they were 
not ready, but for feat of their being gold or over- 
done before we ſhould come; which ſhe aſſured 
us was much worle than waiting a few minutes for 
aur dinner. An obſervation ſo very juſt, that it is 
impoſſible to find any objection in it; hut, ãindeed, 
it was not altogether ſo proper at this time: far 
we had, given the maſt ..ablolute orders to have 
them ready at four, and had been ourſelyes, not 
without much care and difficulty, molt, exactly 
punctual in keeping to the very minute of our 
appointment. But tradeſmen, inn - Keepers, and 
ſervants never care to indulge us in matters con- 
trary to our true intereſt, which they always know 
better than ourſelves, nor can any bribes corrupt. 
them to go out of their way, whilſt they are con- 
ſulting our good. in our,own deſpight. * 
Our diſappointment in the other particular, in 
deſiance of our humility, as it was more extra- 
ordinary,. was more proyaking, In ſhort, Mrs. 
Francis (for chat was the name of the goed wo- 
man of the hoyſe) no ſooner received the news of 
Vol. VIII. E e | our 
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our intended arrival, than ſhe conſidered more the 
gentility, than the humanity of her guefts, and 
175 herſelf not to that which kindles, but to 

at which extinguiſhes fire, and, forgetting to 
put on her pot, fell to waſhing her houſe. 

As the meſſenger who had * my veniſon 
was impatient to be diſpatched, I ordered it to be 
brought and laid on the table, in the room where 
I was ſeated; and the table not being large 
enough, one fide, and that a very bloody one, 
was laid on the brick floor. I then ordered Mrs, 
Francis to' be called iti, in order to give her in- 
ſtructions concerning it; in particular, what I 
would have roaſted, and what baked ; concluding 
that ſhe would be highly pleaſed with the proſpect 
of ſo much money being ſpent in her houſe, as ſhe 
might have now reaſon to expect, if the wind con- 
tinued only a few days longer to blow from the 
ſame points whence it had blown for ſeveral weeks 

ſt. 8 nr 741 DIN TVOT 
221 ſoon ſa good cauſe, T muſt confeſs, to deſpiſe 
my own ſagacity. Mrs. Francis having received 
her orders, without making any anſwer, ſnatched 
the fide from the floor, S hick remained ſtained 
with blood, and bidding a ſervant take up that 
on the table, left the room with no pleaſant coun- 
tenance, murtering to herſelf, that had * ſhe known 
the litter which was to have been made, The 
« would not have taken ſuch pains to waſh her 
« houſe that morning. If this —— gentility, mueh 
C may it do ſuch gentlefolks, for her part 
r 

From theſe murmurs I received two hints. The 
one, that it was not from a miſtake of our inclina- 
tion that the good woman had ſtarved us, but from 
wiſely conſulting her own dignity, or rather, per- 
haps, her vanity, to which our hunger was offered 
up as a ſacrifice. The other, that I was now fitting 
in a damp room; a- circumſtance, though < "rang 

20 923 41442 ther- 
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hitherto eſcaped my notice, from the colour of the 
bricks, which was by no means to be en in 
a valetudinary ſtate. uf 

My wife, who, beſides diſcharging excellently. ; 
well her own, and all the tender offices becoming the 
female character; Who, - beſides being a faithful 
friend, an amiable companion, and a tender nurſe, 

could likewiſe ſupply. the wants of a decrepid huſ- 

band, and occaſionally perform his part, had, be- 

fore this, diſcovered the immoderate attention % 

neatneſs in Mrs. Francis, and proyided againſt its 

ill eonſequences. She had found, though not un- 
der the ſame roof, a very ſnug apartment belong - 
ing to Mr, Franeis, and which had eſcaped the 
mop by his wife's being ſatisfied it could not poſ- 
ſibly be viſited by gentle folks. 

This was a dry, warm, oaken floored barn, 
lined on both ſides with wheaten ſtraw, and open- 
ing at one end into a green field, and a beautiful 
ptoſpect. Here, without heſitation, ſne ordered 
the cloth to be laid, and came haſtily to ſnatch me 
from worſe 1 by water than the common dan- 
gers of the 

Mrs. Francis, who could not truſt her own cars, 
or could not believe a footman in 19 extraordinary 
a phenomenon, followed my wife, and aſked her 
if ſhe; had indeed. ordered the cloth to be laid in 
the barn : ſhe anſwered in the affirmative ;_ upon 
which Mrs. Francis declared ſhe would: not diſpute 
her: pleaſure, but it was the firſt time, ſhe bez 
lieved, that quality had ever preferred a barn to 4 
houſe. She ſhewed at the ſame time the moſt preg- 
nant marks of contempt, and again lamented the 
labour ſhe had undergone, through her 1 ignorance 
of the abſurd taſte of her gueſts. _ 

At length we were ſeated. in one of the moſt 
pleaſant ſpots, I believe, in the kingdom, and were 
regaled with our beans and bacon, in which there 
was nothing deficient but the quantity, This de- 
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fect was, however, ſo deplorable, that we had 
conſumed our whole diſh, before we had viſibly 
leſſened our hun We now waited with impa- 
tience the — * of our ſecond courſe, Which ne- 
bow ity and not luxury had dictated. This was a 
nt of mutton which Mrs. Francis had been or- 
dered to provide; but when being tired with ex- 
ion, we ordered our ſervants to ſee for ſome- 
thing elſe, we were informed that there was no- 
thing elſe; on which Mrs. Francis being ſum- 
moned, declared there was no ſuch thing as mut- 
ton to be had at Ryde. When I expreſſed ſome 
aſtoniſnment at their having no butcher in a village 
ſo ſituated,” ſhe anſwered they had a very | 
one, and one that killed all forts of meat in ſeaton, 
beef two or three times a year, and mutton the 
whole year round; but that it being then beans 
and peaſe time, he killed no meat, by reaſon he 
was ſure of not felling it. This ſhe had not thought 
wWorthy of communication, any more than that there 
lived a fiſherman at next door, who was then pro- 
vided with plenty of ſoals, and whitings, and lob- 
ſters, far ſuperior to thoſe which adorn a city- 
feaſt; © This diſcovery being made by accident, we 
completed the beſt; the pleaſanteſt, and the merrieſt 
meal, with more appetite, more real, ſolid luxury, 
and more feſtivity, than was ever ſeen i in an enter- 
rainment at White's. "TIE : 
It may be wondered at, perhaps; that Mrs. 
Franeis fhould be ſo negligent of providing for 
her gueſts, as ſhe may ſeem to be thus inattentive 
to her own intereſt: but this was not the caſe; for 
having clapt a poll- tax on our heads at our arrival, 
and determined at what price to diſcharge our bo- 
dies from her houſe, the leſs ſhe ſuffered any other 
to ſhare in the levy, the clearer it came into her 
own pocket; and that it was better to get twelve 


+ nk in a 9 15 than ten- 3 which latter 
would 
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would be the cafe if ſhe afforded us fiſh at any 
rate. 2 oon C nor: 1 
Thus we paſt a moſt agreeable day, owing to 

od appetites and good humour z two hearty 

ers, which will devour with ſatisfaction what- 
ever food you place before them: whereas without 
theſe, the elegance of St. James's, the charde, the 
perigord-pye, or the ortolan, the veniſon, the 
turtle, or the cuſtard, may titillate the throat, but 
will never convey happineſs to the heart, or eheer- 
fulneſs to the countenance. Were 
As the wind appeared ſtill immoveable, my wite 
propoſed my lying on ſhore. I preſently agreed, 
though in defiance of an act of parliament, by 
which perſons wandering abroad, and lodging in 
alehouſes, are decreed to be rogues and vagabends 
and this too, after having been very ſingularly offi- 
cious in putting that law in execution. 

My wife having reconnoitred the houſe, report- 
ed, 1 there was one room in which were two 
beds. It was concluded, therefore, that ſhe and 
Harriot ſhould occupy one, and myſelf take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the other. She added likewiſe an inge- 
nious recommendation of this room, to one who 
had ſo long been in a cabin, which it exactly re- 
{embled, as it, was ſunk down with age on one 
fide, and was in the form of a ſhip with gun- 
nels to, | | 

For my own part I make little doubt but this 
apartment was an ancient temple, built with the 
materials of a wreck, and probably dedicated to 
Neptune, in honour of THe BLessinG feht by him 
to the inhabitants, ſuch bleſſings having, in all 
ages, been very common to them. The timber 
payed ia it confirms this opinion, being ſuch 
as is ſeldom uſed by any but ſhip-builders. I do 
not find, indeed, any mention of this matter in 
Hern; but, perhaps, its antiquity was too modern 
co deſerve his notice. gy it is that this iſlang 
«03 e 3 
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of Wight was not an early convert to chriſtianity; 
nay, there is ſome reaſon to doubt whether it was 
ever entirely converted. But I have only time to 
touch ſlightly on things of this kind, which, luckily 
for us, we have a ſociety whoſe peculiar profeſſion 
it ĩs to diſcuſs, and develope. q 209 
Sunday, July ig. This morning early J ſum- 
moned Mrs. Francis, in order to pay her the pre- 
coding day's account. As I could recollect only 
two:/or:three articles, I thought there was no ne- 
ceſſity of pen and ink. In a ſingle inſtance only 
wer had exceeded what the law allows gratis to a 
foot ſoldier on his march, viz. vinegar, ſalt, &c. 


and dreſſing his meat. I found, however, I was 
miſtaken in my calculation; for when the 
woman attended with her bill, it contained as fol- 


lows ; 
Bread and beer io ea avs. 
Wind — % 2 © 
Rum —— oO 2 0. 
PD reſſing dinner — 0 3 0 
N Tea — 0. 1 6 
Firing 9 37990 
Lodging — 0 1 6 
Servants lodging — o 0 6 
il! 10 10 e e neg.. 


Now that five people, and two ſervants ſhould 
live a day and a night at a public houſe for ſo ſmall 
ſum, will appear incredible to any perſon in 
London above the degree of a chimney-ſweeper 3 
hut more aſtoniſhing will it ſeem, that theſe people 
mMould remain fo long at ſuch a houſe, without taſt- 
ing any other delicacy than bread, {mall beer, a 
tea cup full of milk called cream, a. glaſs of rum 

Con- 
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converted into punch by their own materials, and 
one bottle of wind, of which we only taſted a ſingle 
glaſs, though poſſibly, indeed, our ſervants drank 

e remainder of the bottle. : | 

This wwind is a liquor of Engliſh manufacture, 
and its, flayour is tho 4 very delicious by the 
generality of the Engliſh, who drink it in great 
quantities. Every ſeventh year is thought-to pro- 
duce as much as the other ſix. It is then drank ſo 
plentifully, that the whole nation are in à manner 
intoxicated by it, and conſequently, very little buſi- 
neſs is carried on at that ſeaſon. r ge 

It reſembles in colour the red wine, which is 
imported from Portugal, as it doth in its intoxi- 
cating quality ; hence, and from this agreement in 
the orthography, the one is often confounded with 
the other, though both are ſeldom eſteemed by 
the ſame perſon. It is to be had in every pariſh of 
the kingdom, and a pretty large quantity is con- 
ſumed in the metropolis, where ſeveral taverns are 
ſet apart ſolely for the vendition of this liquor, the 
maſters never dealing in any other. 

The diſagreement in our computation produced 
ſome ſmall] remonſtrance to Mrs. Francis on my 
fide ; but this received an immediate anſwer, She 
* ſcorned to overcharge gentlemen : her houſe had 
been always frequented by the very beſt gentry 
of the iſland; and ſhe had never had a bill found 
fault with in her life, though ſhe had lived up- 
* wards of forty years in the houſe, and within that 
time the greateſt gentry in Hampſhire had been 
at it, and that Lawyer Wilks never went to any 
other, when he came to thoſe parts. That for 
her part ſhe did not get her livelihood by travel- 
* lers, who were gone and away, and ſhe never 
* expected to ſee them more, but that her neigh- 
* bours might come again; wherefore, to be ſure, 
they had the only right to complain,; 
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She was proceeding thus, and from her volubi- 
lity of tongue ſeemed likely to ftretch the diſ- 
courſe to an immoderate length, when I ſuddenly 
cut all ſhort by paying the bill. 

This morning our ladies went to church, more, 
I fear, from curioſity than religion; they were at- 
tended by the captain in a moſt military attire, with 
his cockade in his hat, and his ſword by his fide. 
So unuſual an appearance in this little chapel drew 
the attention alt prefent, and, probably, diſ- 
concerted the women, who were in diſhabille, and 
wiſhed themſelves dreſt, for the fake of the curate, 
who was the greateſt of their beholders. 
While I was left alone I received a viſit from Mr. 
Francis himſelf, who was much more conſiderable 
as a farmer, than as an innholder. Indeed, ke lefr 
the latter entirely to the care of his wife, and he 
acted wiſely, I believe, in ſo doing. | 

As nothing mofe remarkable paſt on this day, I 
will cloſe it with the account of theſe two cha- 
raters, as far as a few days reſidence could inform 
me of them. If they ſhould appear as new to the 
reader as they did to me, he will not be diſpleaſed 
' at finding them here. | 

This amiable couple ſeemed to border hard on' 
their grand climacteric; nor indeed were they ſhy 
of owning enough to fix their ages within a year 
or two of that time. They appeared to be rather 

roud of having employed their time well, than 
aſhamed of having lived ſo long; the only reaſon 
which I could ever aſſign, why ſome fine ladies, 
and fine gentlemen too, ſhould deſire to be thought 
younger than they really are by the contemporaries 
of their grand children. Some, indeed, who- too 
haſtily credit appearances, might doubt whether 
they had made ſo good a uſe of their time as I 
would inſinuate, ſince there was no appearance of 
«any thing but poverty, want, and wretchedneſs 


about their houſe; nor could they produce any 
thing 
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thing to a cuſtomer in exchange for his money, 
but à few bottles of wind, and ſpirituous liquors, 
and ſome very bad ale, to drink; with ruſty. ba - 
con and worſe cheeſe to eat. But then it ſhould be 
conſidered, on the other ſide, that whatever they 
received was amoſt as entirely clear profit as the 
bleſſing of a wreck itſelf; ſuch an inn being the 
very reverſe of a coffee -houſe: for here you can 
neither fit for nothing, nor have any thing for your 
money. | 

Again, as many marks of want abounded every 
where, ſo were the marks of antiquity viſible. 
Scarce any thing was to be ſeen which had not 
ſome ſcar upon it, made by the hand of time; not 
an utenſil, it was manifeſt, had been purchaſed 
within a dozen years laſt paſt; ſo that whatever 
money had come into the houſe during that pe- 
riod, at leaſt, muſt have remained in it, unleſs it 
had been ſent abroad for food, or other periſhable 
commodities; but theſe were ſupplied by a ſmall 
portion of the fruits of the farm, in which the far- 
mer allowed he had a very good bargain. In fact, 
it is inconceivable what ſums may be collected by 
ſtarving only, and how eaſy it is for a man to die 
rich. if he will but be contented to live miſerable. 
Nor is there in this kind of ſtarving any thing ſo 
terrible as ſome apprehend. It neither waſtes a 
man's fleſh, nor robs him of his cheerfulneſs. The 
famous Cornaro's caſe well proves the contrary, and 
ſo did farmer Francis, who was of a round ſtat 
had a plump round face, with a kind of ſmile on 
it, and ſeemed to borrow an air of wretchedneſs, 
rather from his coat's age, than from his own. 

The truth is, there is a certain diet which ema- 
ciates men more than any poſſible degree of abſti- 
nence; though I do not remember to have ſeen 
any caution againſt it, either in Cheney, Arbuth- 
not, or in any other modern writer on regimen. 

Nay, the very name is not, I believe, in the learn- 
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ed Dr. f ames's dictionary; all which is the more 
inary, as it is a very common food in this 
kingdom, and the college themſelves were not 
long ſince very liberally entertained with it, by the 
preſent attorney and other eminent lawyers, in Lin- 
coln's-inn hall, and were all made horribly. ſick 
But though it ſnould not be found among our 
Engliſh phyſical writers, we may be aſſured of 
meeting with it among the Greeks; for nothing 
confidcrable in nature eſcapes their notice ; though 
many things conſiderable in them, it is to be fear- 
ed, have eſcaped the notice of their readers. The 
Greeks then, to all ſuch as feed too voraciouſly on 
this diet give the name of HEeavToracr, which 
our phyſicians will, I fuppoſe, tranſlate men that 
eat themſelves. HOU $3 e i003 5 
As nothing is ſo deſtructive to the body as this 
kind of food, ſo nothing is ſo plentiful and cheap; 
but it was perhaps the only cheap thing the far- 
mer diſliked. Probably living much on fiſn might 
POR this diſguſt; for Diodorus Siculus attri- 
utes the ſame averſion in a people of Æthiopia to 
the fame cauſe : he calls them the fiſh-eaters ; and 
aſſerts, that they cannot be brought to eat a ſingle 
meal with the Heautofagi by any perſuaſion, threat, 
or violence whatever, not even though they ſhould 
kill their children before their face. 
What hath puzzled our phyſicians, and prevented 
them from ſetting this matter in the cleareſt light, 
is poſſibly one ſimple miſtake, ariſing from a very 
excuſable ignorance ; that the paſſions of men are 
capable of ſwallowing food as well as their appe- 
tites; that the former, in feeding reſemble the ſtate 
of thoſe animals who chew the cud ; and therefore, 
fuch men, in ſome ſenſe, may be ſaid to prey on 
themſelves, and as it were, to devour their own en- 
trails, And hence enſues a meagre aſpect, and 
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thin habit of body, as ſurely as from what is called 
a conſumption. 

Our farmer was one of theſe. He had no more 
paſſion than an Ichthuofagus or Ethiopian fiſher, 
He wiſhed not for any thing, thought not of any 
thing; indeed, he ſcarce did any thing, or ſaid any 
thing. Here I cannot be underſtood ſtrictly; for 
then I muſt deſcribe a non-entity, whereas I would 
rob him of nothing but that free-agency which 
is the cauſe of all the corruption, and of all the 
miſery of human nature. No man, indeed, ever 
did more than the farmer, for he was an abſolute 
llave to labour all the week; but in truth, as my 
ſagacious reader muſt have at firſt apprehended, 
when I ſaid, he reſigned the care of the houſe. to 
his wife, I meant, more than I then expreſſed ; even 

che houſe and all that belonged to it; for he was 
really a farmer, only under the direction of his 
wife, In a word, fo compoſed, fo ſerene, ſo placid 
a countenance, I never ſaw ; and he fatisfied himſelf 
by anſwering to every queſtion he was aſked; © I 
don't know any thing about it, Sir, I leaves all 
that to my wife.” 

Now as a couple of this kind would, like two 
veſſels of oil, have made no compoſition in life, 
and for want of all ſavour muſt have palled eve 
taſte z nature, or fortune, or both of them, — 54 
care to provide a proper quantity of acid, in the 
materials that formed the wife, and to render her a 
perfect Help- mate for ſo tranquil a huſband. She 
abounded in whatſoever he was defective ; that is 
«to ſay, in almoſt every thing. She was indeed as 
vinegar to oil, or a briſk wind to a ſtanding-pool, 
and preſerved all from ſtagnation and corruption. 
Quin the player, on taking a nice and ſevere 
ſurvey of a fellow-comedian, burſt forth into this 
exclamation,  ** If that fellow be not a rogue, God 
+* Almighty doth not write a legible hand.” Whe- 
ther he gueſſed right or no, is not worth my while 
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to examine. Certain it is, that the latter having 
wrought his features into a proper harmony to be- 
come the characters of Iago,. Shylock, and others 
of the ſame caſt, gave us a ſemblance of truth to 
| the obſervation, that was ſufficient to confirm the 
wit of it. Indeed, we may remark, in favour of 
the phyſiognomiſt, though the law has made him 
a rogue and vagabond, that nature is ſeldom cu- 
rious in her works within; without employing 
ſome little pains on the outſide; and this more 
particularly in, miſchievous characters, in forming 
which, as Mr. Derham obſerves, in venomous in- 
ſets, as the ſting or ſaw of a waſp, ſhe is ſome. 
times wonderfully induſtrious, ow, when ſhe 
hath thus completely armed her hero, to carry on a 
war with man; ſhe never fails of furniſhing that 
innocent lambkin with ſome means of knowing his 
enemy, and foreſeeing his deſigns. Thus ſhe hath - 
been obſerved to act in the caſe of a rattle-ſnake, 
which never meditates a human prey without giv- 

ing warning of his approach. | | 
This obſervation will, I am convinced, hold moſt 
true, if applied to the moſt venomous individuals 
of human inſets. A tyrant, a trickſter, and a 
bully, generally wear the marks of their ſeveral dif- 
politions in their countenances; ſo do the vixen, 
the ſhrew, the ſcold, and all other females of the 
like kind. But, perhaps, nature had never af- 
. torded a ſtronger example of all this, than in the 
: caſe. of Mrs, Francis. She was a ſhort, ſquat wo- 
man; her head was cloſely Joined to her ſhoulders, 
where it was fixed '{fomewhat, awry ; every feature 
of her countenance was "ſharp. and pointed; her 
face was furrowed with the ſmall-pox ; and her 
. complexion, which ſeemed to be able to turn milk 
to curds, not a little reſembled in colour ſuch milk 
as had already undergone that operation. She ap- 
peared, indeed, to have many ſymptoms of a deep 
Jaundice in her look; but the ſtrength and 9 

| ne 
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neſs of her voice over- balanced them all; the tone 
of this was a ſharp treble at a diſtance, for, I ſel- 
dom heard it on the ſame floor; but was uſually 
waked with it in the morning, and entertained with 
it almoſt continually through the whole day. 

Though vocal be uſually put in oppolition to in- 
ſtrumental muſic ; I queſtion whether this might 
not be thought to partake of the nature of both; 
for ſhe played on two inftruments, which ſne 
ſeemed to keep for no other uſe from morning till 
night ; theſe 'were two maids, or rather ſcolding- 
ſtocks, who, 1 ſuppoſe, by ſome means or other, 
earned their board, and ſhe gave them their lodg- 
ing gratis, or for no other ſervice than to keep her 
lungs in conſtant exerciſe. | 500 HA & 20 

She differed, as I have ſaid, in every particular 
from her huſband; but very remarkably in this, 
that as it was impoſſtble to diſpleaſe him, fo it 
was as impoſſible to pleaſe her; and as no art 
could remove a ſmile from his countenance, ſo 
could no art carry it into hers. If her bills were 
remonſtrated againſt, ſhe was offended with the ta- 
cit cenſure of her fair-dealing; if they were not, 
ſne ſeemed to regard it as a tacit ſarcaſm on her 
folly, which might have ſet down larger prices 
with the ſame ſucceſs. On this latter hint ſne did 
indeed improve; for ſhe daily raiſed ſome of her 
articles. A pennyworth of fire was to-day rated 
at a ſhilling, to-morrow at eighteen-pence ; and 
if ſhe dreſt us two diſhes for two ſhillings on the 
Saturday, we paid half a crown for the cookery of 
one on the Sunday; and wherever ſhe was paid, 
ſhe never left the room without lamenting the ſmal} 
amount of her bill; ſaying, * ſhe knew not how it 
* was that others got their money by gentlefolks, 
but for her part ſhe had not the art of it.“ 
When ſhe was aſked, why ſhe complained, when 
ſhe was paid all ſhe- demanded, ſhe anſwered, * ſhe 
* could not deny that, nor did ſhe know ſhe omit- 

ted 
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© ted any thing, but that it was but a poor bill for 
« gentlefolks to pay,” | 

I accounted for all this by her having heard, 
that it is a maxim with the principal innholders 
on the continent, to levy conſiderable ſums on 
their gueſts, who travel with many horſes and ſer- 
vants, though ſuch gueſts ſhould eat little or no- 
thing in their houſes. The method being, I be- 
lieve, in ſuch caſes, to lay a capitation on the 
horſes, and not on their maſters. But ſhe did not 
conſider, that in molt of theſe inns a very great 
degree of hunger, without any degree of delicacy, 
may be ſatisfied ; and that in all ſuch inns there is 
ſome appearance, at leaſt, of proviſion, as well as 
of a man cook to dreſs it, one of the hoſtlers be- 
ing always furniſhed with a cook's cap, waiſtcoat 
and apron, ready to attend gentlemen and ladies 
on their ſummons ; that the caſe therefore of ſuch 
inns differed from hers, where there was nothing 
to eat or to drink; and in reality no. houſe to 
inhabit, no chair to ſit upon, nor any bed to lie 
in; that one third or fourth part therefore of the 
levy impoſed at inns was in truth a higher tax 
than the whole was when laid on in the other, 
where, in order to raiſe a ſmall ſum, a man is ob- 
liged to ſubmit to pay as many various ways for the 
ſame thing'as he doth to the government, for-the 
light which enters through his own window into his 
own houſe, from his own eſtate ; ſuch are the ar- 
ticles of bread and beer, firing, eating, and dreſ- 
ſing dinner. 

The foregoing is a very imperfect ſketch of this 
extraordinary couple; for every thing is here lower- 


ed inſtead of being heightened. Thoſe who would 
ſee them ſet forth in more lively colours, and with 
the p ornaments, may read the deſcriptions 
of the furies in ſome of the claſſical poets, or of 
the ſtoic philoſophers in the works of Lucian. 


Mon- 
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Monday, July 20, Fhis:day nothing remarkable 
aſſed; Mrs. Francis levied a tax of fourteen ſhil- 
lings for the Sunday. We regaled ourſelves at din- 
ner with veniſon. and good claret of our own; 
and, in the afternoon, the women, attended by the 
Captain, walked to ſee a delightful ſcene two miles 
diſtant, with the beauties of which they declared 
themſelves moſt highly charmed at their return, as 
well as with the goodneſs of the lady of the man- 
fon, who had ſlipt out of the way, that my wife 
and her r r refreſh themſelves with the 
flowers and fruits with which her garden abounded. 
Tueſday, July 21. This day, having paid our 
kaxes of yeſterday, we were permitted to regale 
ourſelves with more veniſon. Some of this we 
would willingly have exc for mutton ; but 
no ſuch fleſh was to be. had nearer; than Portſ- 
mouth, from whence it would have coſt more to 
convey a joint to us, than the freight of a Portu- 
gal ham' from Liſbon to London amounts. to : for 
though the water · carriage be ſomewhat cheaper 
here than at Deal, yet can you find no waterman 
who will go on board his boat, unleſs by two or 
three hours rowing he can get drunk for the reſidue 
of the week. 7 | 
And here I have ano ity which poſſibly 
may not offer again, of publiſhing ſome obſerva- 
tions on that political œconomy of this nation, 
which, as it concerns only the regulation of the 
mob, is below the notice of our great men; 
though, on the due regulation of this order depend 
many emoluments which the great men themſelves, 
or, at leaſt, many who tread» cloſe on their heels, 
may enjoy, as well as ſome dangers, which may 
ſome time or other ariſe from introducing. a pure 
ſtate of anarchy: among them. I will repreſent the 
caſe as it appears to me very fairly and impartially 
between the mob and their betters, 
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The whole miſchief which infects this part of 
our oeconomy, ariſes from the vague and uncer- 
tain uſe of a word called Liberty, of which, as 
ſcarce any two men with whom I have ever con- 
verſed, ſeem to have one and the fame idea, I am 
inclined to doubt whether there be any ſimple uni- 
verſal notion repreſented by this word,: or whether 
it conveys any clearer'or more determinate idea, 
than ſome of thoſe old punic compoſitions of ſyl- 
lables, preſerved in one of the comedies of Plautus, 


but at preſent, as I conceive, not ſuppoſed to be 


underſtood by any one. | 


By kberty, however, I apprehend, is commonly 


underſtood the power of doing what we p 


leaſe * 


not abſolutely; for then it would be inconſiſtent 
with law; by whoſe control the liberty of the treeſt 
people, except only the Hottentots and wild Indians, 


muſt-alwaysberettrained. 


But, indeed, however largely we extend, or how- 
ever moderately. we confine the ſenſe of the word, 
no politician will, I preſume, contend that it is to 
pervade in an equal degree, and be with the ſame 
extent enjoyed by every member of fociety ; no 
ſuch polity having been ever found, unleſs among 
thoſe vile people juſtbefore commemorated. Among 
the Greeks and Romans, the ſervile and free con- 
ditions were oppoſed to each other; and no man 
who had the mistortune to be enrolled under che for- 
mer, could lay any claim to liberty, till the right 
was conveyed to him by that «maſter whoſe flave 
he was, either by the means of conqueſt, of pur- 


Chaſe, or of birth. 


eee ens in the 
world; and this, till very lately, was -underſtood to 


He the caſe of our own. | 
4 will not indeed ſay this is the caſe at 


preſent, 


che loweſt claſs of our people having ſhaken off all 
the ſhackles of their ſuperiors, and become not 


. wnly as free, but even freer, than moſt of their 
ſuperiors. 


* 
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fuperiors. I believe it cannot be doubted, though, 
perhaps, we kave no recent inſtance of it, that 
the perſonal attendance of every man who hath 
three hutidred pounds per annum, in parliament, is 
indiſpenſably his duty; and that, if the citizens 
and burgeſſes of any city or borough ſhall chuſe 
ſuch. a one, however reluctant he appear, he may 
be obliged to attend, and be forcibly brought to his 
duty by the ſerjeant at arms. | 

Again, there are numbers of ſubordinate offices, 
ſome of which are of burthen, and others of ex- 
pence in the civil government: all of which, per- | 
ſons who are qualified, are liable to have impoſed l 
on them, may be obliged to undertake and pro- | 
perly execute, notwithſtanding any bodily labour, 4 
or even danger, to which they may ſubject them- 
ſelves, under the penalty of fines and impriſon- 
ment; nay, and what may appear ſomewhat hard, 
may be compelled to ſatisfy the loſſes which are 
eventually incident to that of ſheriff in particular, 
out of their own private fortunes ; and though 
this ſhould prove the ruin of a family, yet the 
public, to whom the price is due, incurs no debt 
or obligation to preſerve its officer harmleſs, let 
his innocence appear ever lo clearly. 

| purpoſely omit the mention of thoſe military 
or militiary duties, which our old conſtitution laid 
upon its greateſt members. Theſe might, indeed, 
fupply their poſts with ſome other able-bodied men; 
but, if no ſuch could have been found, the obli- 
gation nevertheleſs remained, and they were com- 
pellable to ſerve in their own proper perſons, 

The only one, therefore, who is poſſeſſed of ab- 
ſolute liberty, is the loweſt member of the fociety, 
who, if he prefers hunger, or the wild product of 
the fields, hedges, lanes and rivers, with the 1n- 
dulgence of eaſe and lazineſs, to a food a little 
more delicate, but purchaſed at the expence of la- 
bour, may lay himſelf under a ſhade ; nor can be 

Vol. VIII. "EF torced 
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forced to take the other alternative from that which 
he hath, I will not affirm whether wiſely or fooliſh- 
ly, choſen. 
Here I may, perhaps, be reminded of the laſt 
vagrant act, where all ſuch perſons are compellable 
to work for the uſual and accuſtomed wages al- 
lowed in the place; but this is a clauſe little 
known to the juſtices of the peace, and leaſt likely 
to be executed by thoſe who do know it, as they 
know likewiſe that it is formed on the antient power 
of the juſtices to fix and ſettle theſe wages every 
year, making proper allowances for the ſcarcity 
and plenty of the times, the cheapneſs and dear- 
neſs of the place; and that he uſual and accuſtomed 
wages, are words without any force or meaning, 
when there are no ſuch ; but every man ſpunges 
and raps whatever he can get ; and will haggle as 
long, and ſtruggle as hard to cheat his employer of 
two- pence in a day's labour, as an honeſt tradeſman 
will to cheat his cuſtomers of the ſame ſum in a 
yard of cloth or ſilk. 
It is a great pity then that this power, or rather 
this practice, was not revived; but this having 
„ been ſo long omitted, that it is become obſolete, 
1 will be beſt done by a new law, in which“ his 
1 power, as well as the conſequent power of forcing: 
the poor to labour at a moderate and reaſonable 
rate, ſhould be well conſidered, and their execu- 
tion facilitated : for gentlemen who give their time 
and labour gratis, and even voluntarily, to the pub- 
lic, have a right to expect that all their buſineſs be 
made as eaſy as poſſible; and to enact laws with- 
out doing this, is to fill our ſtatute-· books, much 
too full already, ſtill fuller with dead letter, of no 
uſe but to the printer of the acts of parliament. 
That the evil which I have here pointed at is 
of itſelf worth redreſſing, is, I apprehend, no ſub- 


- 
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ject of diſpute: for why ſnould any perſons in diſ- 
treſs be deprived of the aſſiſtance of their U 
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ſubjects, when they are willing amply to reward 
them for their labour? or, why ſhould the loweſt 

of the people be permitted to exact ten times the 
value of their work? For thoſe exactions encreaſe 
with the degrees of neceſſity in their object, in- 
ſomuch that on the former fide many are horribly 
impoſed upon, and that often in no trifling matters. 
] was very well aſſured that at Deal no leſs than 
ten guineas was required, and paid by the ſuper- 
cargo of an Indiaman, for carrying him hoard 
two miles from the ſhore, when ſhe was juſt fead 
to fail; ſo that his neceſſity, as his pillager well 
underſtood, was abſolute. Again, many others 
whoſe indignation will not ſubmit to ſuch plunder, 
are forced to refuſe the aſſiſtance, though they are 
often great ſufferers by ſo doing. On the latter 
ſide, the loweſt of the people are encouraged in 
lazineſs and idleneſs ; while they live by a twentieth 
of the labour that ought to maintain them, 
which is diametrically oppoſite to the intereſt of 
the public ; for that requires a great deal to be 
done, not to be paid, for a little. And moreover, 
they are confirmed in habits of exaction, and are 
taught to conſider the diſtreſſes of their ſuperiors 
as their own fair emolument. 

But enough of this matter, of which I at firſt 
intended only to convey a hint to thoſe who are 
alone capable of applying the remedy, though they 
are the laſt to whom the notice of thoſe evils would 
occur, without ſome ſuch monitor as myſelf, who 
am forced to travel about the world in the form of 
a paſſenger, I cannot but ſay TI heartily wiſh our 
governors would attentively confider this method 
of fixing the price of labour, and by that means 
of compelling the poor to work, ſince the due ex- 

ecution of ſuch powers will, I apprehend, be found 
the true and only means of making them uſeful, 
and of advancing trade, from its preſent viſibly de- 
elining ftate, to the height to which Sir William 
8 F f 2 Petyt, 
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Petyt, in his Political Arithmetic, thinks it capable 
of being earried. | 5 

In the afternoon the lady of the above- mentioned 
manſion called at our inn, and left her compli- 
ments to us with Mrs. Francis, with an aſſurance, 
that while we continued wind- bound in that place, 
where ſne feared we could be but indifferently ac- 
commodated, we were extremely welcome to the 
uſe of any thing which her garden or her houſe af- 
forded. So polite a meſſage convinced us, in ſpite 
of ſome arguments to the contrary, that we were 
not on the coaſt of Africa, or on ſome Mland-where 
the few ſavage inhabitants have little of human in 
them beſides their form. Ne 

And here I mean nothing leſs than to derogate 
from the merit of this lady, who is not only ex- 
tremely polite in her behaviour to _ of her 
own rank, bur ſo extremely good and charitable to 
all her poor neighbours, who ſtand in need of her 
aſſiſtance, that ſhe hath the univerſal love and 
praiſes of all who live near her. But, in reality, 
ow little doth the acquiſition of ſo valuable a cha- 
racer, and the full indulgence of ſo worthy a diſ- 
poſition, coſt thoſe who poſſeſs it? Both are ac- 
compliſhed by the very offals which fall from a table 
moderately plentiful. That they are enjoyed there- 
fore by ſo few, - ariſes truly from there being ſo few 
who have any ſuch diſpoſition to gratify, er who 
aim at any ſuch character. | 

Wedneſday, July 22. This morning, after hav- 
ing been mulcted as uſual, we diſpatched a ſervant 
with proper acknowledgments of the lady's good- 
neſs; but confined our wants entirely to the pro- 
ductions of her garden. He ſoon returned, in 
company with the gardener, both richly laden with 
almoſt every particular which a garden at this moſt 
truitful ſeaſon of the year produces: 1 51 
While we were regaling ourſelyes with theſe, to- 


wards the cloſe cf our dinner, we received orders 
4 from 
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from our commander, who had dined that day 
with ſome inferior officers on board a man of war, 
to return inſtantly to the ſhip; for that the wind 
was become favourable, and he ſhould weigh that 
evening. Theſe orders were ſoon followed by the 
captain himſelf, who was ſtill in the utmoſt -hurry, 
though the occaſion of it had long ſince ceaſed : 
for the wind had, indeed, a little ſhifted that after- 
noon, but was before this very quietly fer down in 


its old quarters. 
This laſt was a lucky hit for me : for, as the cap- 


tain, to whoſe orders we reſolved to pay no obe- 
dience, unleſs delivered by himſelf, did not return 
till paſt ſix; ſo much time ſeemed requiſite to put 
up the furniture of our bed chamber or dining- 
room, for almoſt every article, even to ſome of the 
chairs, were either our own. or the captain's pro- 
erty ; ſo much more in conveying it as well as 


myſelf, as dead a luggage as any, to the ſhore, and 
thence to the ſhip, that the night threatened firſt 


to overtake us. A terrible circumſtance to me, in 
my decayed condition ; eſpecially as very heavy 
ſhowers of rain, attended with a high wind, con- 
tinued to fall inceſſantly ; the being carried through 
which two miles in the dark, in a wet and open 
boat, ſeemed little leſs than certain death. f 
However, as my commander was abſolute, his 
orders peremptory, and my obedience neceſſary, I 
reſolved to avail myſelf of a philoſophy which hath 
been of notable ule to me in the latter part of 
my life, and which is contained in this hemiſtich of 


Virgil. 
| —Superanda omnis fortuna frrendo oft. 


The meaning of which, if Virgil had any, I think: 
I rightly underſtood and rightly applied. |; 
As I was therefore to be entirely paſſive in my 
motion, I reſolved to OY my ſelf to the con- 
302 3 duct 
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duct of thoſe who were to carry me into a cart 
when it returned from unloading the goods. 

But before this the captain perceiving what had 
happened in the clouds, and that the wind remained 
as much his enemy as ever, came up ſtairs to me, 
with a reprieve till the morning. This was, I 
own, very agreeable news, and I little regreted the. 
trouble of refurniſhing my apartment, by ſending 
back for the goods. 

Mrs. Francis was not well pleaſed with this. As 
ſhe underſtood the reprieve to be only till the morn- 
ing, ſhe ſaw nothing but lodging to be poſſibly 
added, out of which ſhe was to deduct fire and 
candle, and the, remainder, ſhe thought, would 
ſcarce pay her for her trouble. She exerted there- 
fore all the ill humour of which ſhe was miſtreſs, 
and did all ſhe could to thwart and perplex every 
_ during the whole evening. 

7. 


urſday, Fuly 23. Early in the morning the 
captain, who had remained on ſhore all night, 
came to viſit us, and to preſs us to make haſte on 
board. I am reſolved,” ſays he, not to loſe a 
moment, now the wind is coming about fair: 
for my own part, I never was ſurer of a wind in 
4 all my life.” I uſe his very words; nor will I 
preſume to interpret or comment upon them far» 
ther, than by obſerving that they were ſpoke in 
the utmoſt hurry. 
We promiſed to be ready as ſoon as breakfaſt 
was over; but this was not ſo ſoon as was expect- 
ed : for in removing our goods the evening before, 
the tea-cheſt was unhappily loſt. | | 
Every place was immediately ſearched, and many 
where it was impoſſible for it to be; for this was a 
loſs of much greater conſequence than it may at firſt 
ſeem to many of my readers. Ladies and valetu- 
dinarians do not eaſily _—_ with the uſe of this 
fovereign cordial, in a ſingle inſtance ; but to un- 
dertake a long voyage without any — of 
| being 


re as 


being ſupplied with it the whole way, was above 
the reach of patience. And yet, dreadful as this 
calamity was, it ſeemed unavoidable. The whole 
town of Ryde could not ſupply a ſingle leaf; for 
as to what Mrs, Francis and the ſhop called by 
that name, it was not of Chineſe growth. It did 
not indeed in the leaſt reſemble tea, either in ſmell 
or taſte, or in any particular, unleſs in being a leaf: 
for it was in truth no other than a tobacco of the 
mundungus ſpecies. And as for the hopes of relief 
in any other port, they were not to be depended. 
upon ; for the captain had poſitively declared he 
was ſure of a wind, and would let go his anchor 
no more till he arrived in the Tajo. 

When a good deal of time had been ſpent, moſt 
ol it indeed waſted on this occaſion, a thought oc- 
curred, which every one wondered at its not hav- 
ing preſented itſelf the firſt moment, This was 
to apply to the good lady, who could not fail of 
pitying and relieving ſuch diſtreſs. A meſſenger 
was immediately diſpatched, with an account of 
our misfortune, till whoſe return we employed our» 
ſelves in preparatives for our departure, that we 
might have nothing to do but to ſwallow our 
breakfaſt when it arrived. The tea-cheſt, though 
of no leſs conſequence to us than the military cheſt 
to a general, was given up as loſt, or rather as ſto- 
len; for though I would not, for the world, men- 
tion any particular name, 1t is certain we had ſuſpi- 
2 and all, I am afraid, fell on the ſame per- 
on. 

The man returned from the worthy lady with 
much expedition, and brought with him a caniſter 
of tea, diſpatched with ſo true a generoſity, as well 
as politeneſs, that if our voyage had been as long 
again, we ſhould have incurred no danger of being 
brought to a ſhort allowance in this moſt important 
article. At the very ſame inſtant likewiſe arrived 
William the footman, with our owa tea-cheſt, Ir 
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had been, indeed, left in the hoy,- when the other 
goods were re-landed, as William, when he firſt 
heard it was miſſing, had ſuſpected; and whence, 
had not the owner of the hoy been unluckily out 
of the way, he had retrieved it ſoon enough to 
have prevented our giving the lady an oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying ſome part of her goodneſs. 
To ſearch the hoy was, indeed, too natural a 
ſuggeſtion to have eſcaped any one, nor did it eſ- 
cape being mentioned by many of us; but we 
were diſſuaded from it by my wife's maid, who 
perfectly well remembered ſhe had left the cheſt in 
the bed-chamber ; for that ſhe had never given ir 
out of her hand in her way to or from the hoy; 
but William, perhaps, knew the maid better, and 
beſt underſtood how far ſhe was to be believed; for 
otherwiſe he would hardly of his own accord, after 
hearing her declarations, have hunted out the hoy- 
man, with much pains and difficulty. 
Thus ended this ſcene, which begun with ſuch 
appearance of diſtreſs, and ended with becoming 
the ſubject of mirth and laughter. * 
Nothing now remained but to pay our taxes, 
which were indeed laid with inconceivable ſeverity. 
Lodging was raiſed ſix - pence, fire in the ſame pro- 
portion, and even candles, which had hitherto eſ- 
caped, were charged with a wantonneſs of impoſi- 
tion, from the beginning, and placed under the 
{tile of overſight. We were raiſed a whole pound, 
whereas we had only burnt ten, in five nights, and 


| the pound conſiſted of twenty-four. 


Laſtly, an attempt was made, which almoſt as 
far exceeds human credulity to believe, as it did 
human patience to ſubmit to. This was to make 
us pay as much for exiſting an hour or two as for 
exiſting a whole day; and dreſſing dinner was intro- 
duced as an article, though we left the houſe be- 
fore either pot or ſpit had approached the fire. 


Here I ow my patience failed me, and I became 
vw; E214 -9 an 
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an example of the truth of the obſervation, That 
« all tyranny and oppreſſion may be carried too far, 
and that a yoke may be made too intolerable for 
the neck of the tameſt ſlave.. When I remon- 
ſtrated with ſome warmth againſt this grievance, 
Mrs. Francis gave me a look, and left the room 
without making any anſwer. She returned in a 
minute, running to me with pen, ink, and paper 
in her hand, and deſired me to make my own bill; 
for ſhe hoped, ſhe ſaid, I did not expect that her 
* houle was to be dirtied, and her s ſpoiled and 
« conſumed for nothing. The whole is but thir- 
teen ſhillings. Can 2 lie a whole night 
at a public houſe for leſs? If they can, I am 
« ſure it is time to give off being a landlady: but 
2 pay me what you pleaſe ; IL. would pes nl wag 
© know that I value money as little as other folks. 
But I was always a fool, as I ſays to my huſband, 
and never knows which ſide my bread is buttered 
of. And yet to be ſure your honour ſhall be 
my warning not to be bit ſo. again. Some folks 
* knows better than other ſome, how to make their 
bills. Candles! why, yes, to be ſure; why 
« ſhould not travellers pay for candles? I am ſure 
I pays for my candles, and the chandler pays the 
King's Majeſty for them; and if he did not, I 
a — ſo as it comes to the ſame thing in the end. 
Jo be ſure I am out of ſixteens at preſent, but 
* theſe burn as white and as clear, though not quite 
* ſo large. l expects my chandler here ſoon, or I 
* would ſend to Portſmouth, if your honour was 
to ſtay any time longer. But when folks ſtays 
* only for a wind, you knows, there can be no 
* dependance on ſuch !' Here ſhe put on a little 
ſlyneſs of aſpect, and ſeemed willing to ſubmit. to 
interruption. I interrupted her, accordingly, by 
throwing down half a guinea, and declared I had 
no more Engliſh money, which was indeed true; 
and as ſhe could not immediately change the 3 7 
97 IX 
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ſix ſhilling pieces, it put a final end to the diſpute. 
Mrs. Francis ſoon left the room, and we ſoon after 
left the houſe; nor would this good woman ſce 
us, or wiſh us a good voyage. 2 
J muſt not, however, quit this place, where we 
had been ſo ill treated, without doing it impartial 
juſtice, and recording what may, with the ſtricteſt 
truth, be ſaid in its favour. | 
: Firſt chen, as to its ſituation, it is, I think, moſt 


- delightful, and in the moſt pleaſant ſpot in the 


whole ifland. It is true it wants the advantage of 
that beautiful river, which leads from Newport to 
Cowes :' but the proſpect here extending to the ſea, 
and taking in Portſmouth, Spithead, and St. He- 
len's, would be more than a recompence for the 
loſs of! the Thames itſelf, even in the moſt delight- 
ful part of Berkſhire or Buckinghamſhire, though 
another Denham, or another Pope, ſhould unite in 
celebrating it. For 'my'own part, I confeſs myſelf 
ſo entirely fond of a fea proſpect, that I think no- 
thing on the land can equal it; and if it be ſet off 
with ſhipping, I deſire to borrow ns ornament from 
the terra firma. A fleet of ſhips is, in my opinion, 
the nobleſt object which the art of man hath ever 
produced; and far beyond the power of thoſe 
architects who deal in brick, in ſtone, or in marble. 

When the late Sir Robert Walpole; one of the 
deſt of men and of miniſters, uſed to equip us a 


ü 5 fleet at Spithead, his enemies of taſte muſt 
v 


e allowed that he, at leaſt, treated the nation 
with a-fine fight for their money. A much finer, 
indeed, than the ſame expence in an encampment 
could have produced. For what, indeed, is the 


© beſt idea which the proſpect of a number of hats 


can furniſh to the mind ? but of a number of 
men forming themſelves into a ſociety, before the 
art of building more ſubſtantial houſes was known. 
This, perhaps, would be agreeable enough; but 
in truth, there is a much worſe idea ready to *. 5 
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before it, and that is of a body of cut · throats, the 
ſupports of tyranny, the invaders of the juſt liber- 
ties and propetties of mankind, the plunderers of 
the induſtrious, the raviſhers of the chaſte, the. 
murderers of the innocent, and, in a word, the 
deſtroyers of the plenty, the peace, and the ſafety 
of their fellow- creatures. | 

And what, it may be ſaid, are theſe men of war, 
which ſeem ſo delightful an object to our eyes? 
Are they not alike the ſupport of tyranny, and op- 
preſſion of innocence, carrying with them deſola- 
tion and ruin wherever their maſters pleaſe to ſend 
them? This is indeed too true, and however the 
ſnip of war may, in its bulk and equipment, ex- 
ceed the honeſt merchant- man, I heartily wiſh 
there was no neceſſity for it; for though I muſt 
own the ſuperior beauty of the object on one ſide, 
Jam more pleaſed with the ſuperior excellence of 
the idea, which I can raiſe in my mind on the other; 
while I refle& on the art and induſtry of mankind, 
engaged in the daily improvements of commerce, 
to the mutual benefit of all countries, and to the 
eſtabliſhment and happineſs of ſocial life. ET 

This pleaſant village is ſituated on a gentle aſ. 
cent from the water, whence it affords that charm- 
ing proſpe& I have above deſcribed. Its foil is a 
gravel, which, aſſiſted with its declivity, preſerves 
it always ſo dry, that immediately after the moſt 
violent rain, a fine lady may walk without wetting 
her ſilken ſhoes. The fertility of the place is ap- 
parent from its extraordinary verdure, and. it is ſo 
ſhaded with large and flouriſhing elms, that its nar- 
row lanes are a natural grove or walk, which, in the 
regularity of its plantation, vies with the power of 
art, and in its wanton exuberancy greatly exceeds 
it. 

In a field, in the aſcent of this hill, about a 
quarter of a mile from the fea, ſtands a neat little 
chapel. Ir js very ſmall, but adequate to the 2 
#05) er 
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ber of inhabitants: for the pariſh doth not ſeem to 
contain above thirty houſes, 

At about two miles diſtant from this pariſh, lives 
that polite and good lady to whoſe kindneſs we 
were ſo much obliged. It is placed on a hill, whoſe 
bottom is waſhed by the ſea, and which, from its 
eminence at top, commands a view of great part 
of the iſland, as well as it does that of the oppoſite 
"ſhore, This houſe was formerly built by one 
Boyce, who from a blackſmith at Goſport, became 
poſſeſſed, by great ſucceſs in ſmuggling, of forty 
thouſand pound. With part of this he purchaſed 
an eſtate here, and by chance, probably, fixed on 
this fpot for building a large houſe: Perhaps the 
convenience of carrying on his buſineſs, to which 
it is ſo well adapted, might dictate the ſituation to 
him. We can hardly, at leaſt, attribute it to the 
ſame taſte with which he furniſhed his houſe, or 
at leaſt his library, by ſending an order to a book- 
feller in London, to pack him up five hundred 

nd's worth of his handſomeſt books. They tell 
5 ſeveral almoſt incredible ſtories of the igno- 
Trance, the folly, and the pride which this poor 
man and his wife diſcovered during the ſhort con- 
tinuance of his proſperity ; for he did not long eſ- 
cape the ſharp eyes of the revenue-ſolicitors, and 
was by extents from the Court of Exchequer, ſoon 
reduced below his original ſtate, to that of con- 
finement in the Fleet. All his effects were ſold, 
and among the reſt, his books by an auction at 
Portſmouth, for a very ſmall price; for the book- 
ſeller was now diſcovered to have been perfectly a 
maſter of his trade, and relying on Mr. Boyce's 
finding little time to read, had ſer him not only 
the moſt laſting wares of his ſhop, but duplicates 
of the ſame, under different titles. 52 
His eſtate and houſe were purchaſed by a gentle- 
man of theſe parts, whoſe widow now enjoys them, 


and who hath improved them, particularly her gar- 
a.” dens, 
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dens, with ſo elegant a taſte, that the painter who 
would aſſiſt his imagination in the compoſition of 
a moſt exquiſite landſcape, or the poet, who would 
deſcribe an earthly paradiſe, could no where furniſh 
themſelves with a richer pattern. | 

We left this place about eleven in 'the morning, 
and were again conveyed with more funſhine than 
wind aboard our ſhip. | 

Whence our captain had acquired his power of 
prophecy, when he promiſed us and himſelf a proſ- 

rous wind, I will not determine; it is ſufficient 
to obſerve that he was a falſe prophet, and that the 
weathercocks continued to point as before. DET 

He would not, however, ſo eaſily give up his 

) ſkill in prediction. He perſevered in aſſerting that 
the wind was changed, and having weighed his an- 
chor, fell down that afternoon to St. Helen's, which 
was at about the diſtance of five miles; and whi- 
ther his friend the tide, in defiance of the wind, 

which was moſt manifeſtly againſt him, ſoftly 
wafted him in as many hours. 

Here about ſeven 1n the evening, before which 
time we could not procure it, we ſat down to re- 
gale ourſelves with ſome roaſted veniſon, which 
was much better dreſt than we imagined it would 
be, and an excellent cold paſty which my wife had 
made at Ryde, and which we had reſerved uncur 
to eat on board our ſhip, whither we all chearfully 
exulted in being returned from the preſence of 
Mrs. Francis, who, by the exact reſemblance ſhe 
bore to a fury, ſeemed to have been with no great 
propriety ſettled in paradiſe. 

Friday, July 24. As we paſſed by Spithead on 
the preceding evening, we ſaw the two regiments 
of. ſoldiers who were juſt returned from Gibraltar 
and Minorca z and this day a lieutenant belonging 
to one of them, who was the captain's nephew, 
came to pay a viſit to his uncle. He was what is 
called by ſome a very pretty fellow ; indeed, much 
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too pretty a fellow at his years; for he was turned 
of thirty- four, though his addreſs and converſation 
would have become him more before he had reached 
twenty. In his converſation, it is true, there was 
ſomething military enough, as it conſiſted chiefly 
of oaths, and of the great actions and wiſe ſlayings 
of Jack, and Will, and Tom of our regiment, a 
phraſe eternally in his mouth ; and he ſeemed to 
conclude, that it conveyed to all the officers ſuch 
a degeee of public notoriety and importance, that 
it intitled him, like the head of a profeſſion, or a 
firſt miniſter, to be the ſubject of converſation 
among thoſe who had not the leaft perſonal acquain- 
tance with him, This did not much ſurpriſe me, 
as I have ſeen ſeveral examples of the ſame ; but 
the defects in his addreſs, eſpecially to the women, 
were ſo great, that they ſeemed abſolutely incon- 
ſiſtent with the behaviour of a pretty fellow, much 
leſs of one in a red coat; and yet, beſides having 
n eleven years in the army, he had had, as his 
uncle informed me, an education in France. This, 
Lown, would have appeared to have been abſolutely 
thrown away, had not his animal ſpirits, which 
were likewiſe thrown away upon him in great abun- 
dance, borne the viſible ſtamp of the growth of 
that country. The character, to which he had an 
indiſputable title, was that of a merry fellow ; fo 
very merry was he, that he laughed at every thing 
he ſaid, and always before he ſpoke. Poſſibly, in- 
deed, he often laughed at what he did not utter, 
for every ſpeech begun with a laugh, though it did 
not always end with a jeſt, There was no great 
analogy between the characters of the uncle and 
the nephew, and yet they ſeemed intirely to agree 
in enjoying the honour which the red-coat did to 
his family. This the uncle expreſſed with great 
pleaſure in his countenance, and ſeemed deſirous 
of ſhewing all preſent the honour which he had for 
his nephew, who, on his ſide, was at {ome pains to 
con- 
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convince us of his concurring in this opinion, and, 
at the ſame time, of diſplaying the contempt he 
had for the parts, as well as the occupation of his 
uncle; which he ſeemed to think reflected ſome diſ- 

race on himſelf, who was a member of that 
Sion which makes every man a gentleman. Nor 
that I would be underſtood to inſinuate, that the 
nephew endeavoured to ſhake off or diſown his 
uncle, or indeed, to keep him at any diftance. On 
the contrary, he treated him with the utmoſt fami- 
liarity, often calling him Dick, and dear Dick, and 
old Dick, and -« and beginning an oration with 
D——n me, Dick. 

All this condeſcenſion on the part of the young 
man, was received with ſuitable marks of com- 
plaiſance and obligation bythe old one; eſpecially, 
when it was attended with evidences of the ſame 
familiarity with Far officers, and other perſons 
of rank; one of whom, in particular, T know to 
have the pride and inſolence of the devil himſelf, 
and who, without ſome ſtrong biaſs of intereſt, is 
no more liable to converſe familiarly with a lieu- 
tenant, than of being miſtaken in his judgment of 
a fool; which was not, perhaps, ſo certainly the 
caſe of the worthy lieutenant, who, in declaring to 
us the qualifications which recommended men to 
his countenance and converſation, as well as what 
effectually ſet a bar to all hopes of that honour, 
exclaimed, * No, Sir, by the D—, I hate all fools 
© No, dn me, excuſe me for that. That's a 
© little too much, old Dick. There are two or 
© three officers of our regiment, whom I know to 
© be fools; but d-n me if I am ever ſeen in their 
company. If a man hath a fool of a relation, 
© Dick, you know he can't help that, old boy.“ 

Such jokes as theſe the old man not only took 
in good part, but glibly gulped down the whole 
narrative of his nephew; nor did he, I am con- 
vinced, in the leaſt doubt of our as readily ſwal- 

3 loving 
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lowing the ſame. This made him fo charmed witli 
the lieutenant, that it is probable we ſhould have 
been peſtered with him the whole evening, had 
not the north wind, dearer to our ſea-captain, even 
than this glory of his family, ſprung ſuddenly up, 
and called aloud to him to weigh his anchor. 

While this ceremony was performing, the ſea- 
captain ordered out his boat to row the land- cap- 
rain to ſhore ; not indeed on an uninhabited iſland, 
but one which, .in this part, looked bur little better, 
not Her 0 us the view of a ſingle houſe. In- 


deed, our old friend, when his boat returned on 
ſhore, perhaps being no longer able to ſtifle his 
envy of the ſuperiority of his 110 4-42 told ns, 


with a ſmile, that the young man had a good five 
mile to walk, before he could be accommodated 


with a paſſage to Portſmouth. 


It appeared now, that the captain had been only 
miſtaken in the date of his prediction, by placing 
the event a day earlier than it happened ; for the 
wind which now aroſe, was not only favoutable but 
briſk, and was no ſooner in reach of our ſails than 
it ſwept us away by the back of the Iſle of Wight, 
and having in the night carried us by Chriſt-church 
and Peveral-point, brought us the next noon, Sa- 
zurday, July 29. off the iſland of Portland, fo fa- 
mous for 4 ſmallneſs and ſweetneſs of its mutton, 
of which a leg ſeldom weighs four pounds. We 
would have bought a ſheep, but our captain would 
not permit it; though he needed not have been in 
ſuch a hurry, for preſently the wind, I will not 

ſitively aſſert in reſentment of his ſurlineſs, ſhewed 

im a dog's trick, and flily ſlipt back again to his 
ſummer - houſe in the ſouth-weſt, 

The captain now grew outrageous, and declar- 
ing open war with the wind, took a reſolution, ra- 
ther more bold than wiſe, of failing in defiance of 
it, and in its teeth, He ſwore he would let go his 


anchor no more, but would beat the ſea white wr 
g ha 
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had either yard or fail left. He accordingly ſtood 
from the ſhore, and made ſo large a tack, that be- 
fore night, though he ſeemed ro advance but 
little on his way, he was got out of ſight of 
land. 

Towards the evening, the wind began, in the 
captain's own language, and, indeed, it freſhned 
ſa much, that before ten it blew a perfect hurricane. 
The captiin having got, as he ſuppoſed, to a ſafe 
diſtance, tacked again towards the Engliſh ſhore ; 
and now the wind veered a point only in his favour, 
and continued to blow with ſuch violence, that 
the ſhip ran above eight knots or miles an hour, 
during this whole day and tempeſtuous night, till 
bed-time. I was obliged to betake myſelf once 
more to my ſolitude; for my women were again 
all down in their ſea- ſickneſs, and the captain was 
' buſy on deck; for he began to grow unealy, chiefly, 
I believe, becauſe he did not well know where he 
was, and would, I am convinced, have been very 
glad to have been in Portland-road, eating' ſome 
ep's-head broth. | 

Having , contracted no great degree of good- 
humour, by living a whole day alone, without a 
ſingle ſoul to converſe with, I took but ill phyſic to 
purge it off, by a bed-converſation with the captain; 
who, amongſt-many bitter lamentations of his fate, 
and proteſting he had more patience than a Job, 
frequently intermixed ſummons to the commanding 
officer on the deck, who now happened ro be one 
Morriſon, a carpenter, the only fellow that had 
either common ſenſe or common civility in the ſhip, 
Of Morriſon he enquired every quarter of an hour 
concerning the ſtate of affairs; the wind, the care 
of the ſhip, and other matters of navigation. The 
frequency of theſe ſummons, as well as the ſolici- 
tude with which they were made, ſufficiently tetti- 
fied. the ſtate of the captain's mind; he endea- 
voured to conceal it, and would haye given no 
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imall alarm to a man, who had either not learnt 
what it is to die, or known what it is to be miſer- 
able. And my dear wife and child muſt pardon 
me, if what I did not conceive to be any great evil 
to myſelf, I was not much terrified with the 
thoughts of happening to them : in truth, I have 
often thought they are both too good, and too 

ntle, to be truſted to the power of any man I 
— to whom they could poſſibly be ſo truſted. 

Can I fay then I had no fear; indeed, I cannot, 
reader, I was afraid for thee, left thou ſhouldſt 
have been deprived of that pleaſure thou art now 
enjoying; and that I ſhould not live to draw out 
on paper, that military character which thou didſt 
peruſe in the journal of yeſterday. *' 

From all theſe fears we were relieved, at ſix in 
the morning, by the arrival of Mr. Morriſon, who 
acquainted us that he was ſure he beheld land very 
near; for he could not ſee half a mile, by reaſon 
of the hazineſs of the weather. This land, he 
ſaid, was, he believed, the Berry head, which 
forms one ſide of Torbay ; the captain declared 
that it was impoſſible, and ſwore, on condition he 
was right, he would give him his mother for a 
maid. . A forfeit which became afterwards ſtrictly 
due, and payable ; for the captain whipping on his 
night-gown, ran up, without his breeches, and 
within half an hour returning into .the cabin, 
wiſhed me joy of our lying ſafe at anchor in the 
bay, | | 

Sunday, July 26. Things now began to put on 
an aſpect very different from what they had lately 
worn : the news that the ſhip had almoſt loſt its 
mizen, and that we had procured very fine clouted 
cream and freſh bread and butter from the ſhore, 
reſtored health and ſpirits to our women, and we 
all ſat down to a very chearful breakfaſt. 

But however pleaſant our ſtay promiſed, to be 
here, ve were all deſirous it ſhould be ſhort: I 


reſolved 
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reſolved immediately to diſpatch my man into the 
country, to purchaſe a preſent of cyder for my 
friends of that which is called Southam, as well as 
to take with me a hogſhead of it to Liſbon ; for 
it is, in my opinion, much more delicious than 
that which is the growth of Herefordſhire. I pur- 
chaſed three hogſheads for five pounds ten ſhil- 
lings, all which I ſhould have ſcarce thought worth 
mentioning, had I not believed it might be of 
equal ſervice to the honeſt farmer who ſold it me, 
and who is by the neighbouring gentlemen reputed 
to deal in the very beſt, and to the reader, who 
from ignorance of the means of providing better 
for hiniſelf, fwallows at a dearer rate the juice of 
Middleſex turnip, inſtead of that Vinom Pomonæ, 
which Mr. Giles Leverance of Cheeſhurſt, near 
Dartmouth in Devon, will, at the price of forty 
ſhillings , fend in double caſks to any 
part of the world. Had the wind been very ſud. 
den in ſhifting, I had loſt my cyder, by an attempt 
of a boatman to exact, according to cuſtom. He 
required five ſhillings for conveying my man a mile 

half to th& ſhore, and four more if he ſtaid to 
bring him back. This I thought to be ſuch in- 
ſufferable impudence, that I ordered him to be 
immediately chaſed from the ſhip, without any an- 
ſwer. Indeed, there are few inconveniencies that I 
would not rather encounter than encourage the in- 
ſolent demands of theſe: wretches, at the expence 
of my own indignation, of which I own, they are 
not the only. obje&s, but rather thoſe who pur- 
chaſe a paultry convenience by encouraging them. 
But of this I have already ſpoken very largely, 
] ſhall conclude, therefore, with the leave which 
this fellow took of our ſhip; ſaying, he ſhould 
know it again, and would not put off from the 

ſhore to relieve it in any diſtreſs whatever. 
It will, - doubtleſs, ſurprife many of my readers 
to hear, that when we lay at anchor within a mil = 
G g 2 or 
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or two of a town, ſeveral days together, and even 
in the moſt temperate weather, we ſhould frequently 
want freſh proviſions and herbage, and other emo- 
luments of. the ſhore, as much as if we had been a 
hundred leagues from land. And this too, while 
numbers of boats were in our ſight, whoſe owners 
get their livelihood by rowing. people up and 
down, and could be at any time ſummoned by a 
ſignal to our aſſiſtance, and while the captain had 
a little boat of his own with men always ready to 
row it at his command, 267-74 
This, however, hath been partly accounted for 
already, by the impoſing diſpoſition of the people; 
who aſked ſo much more than the proper price of 
their labour. And. as to the uſefulneſs of the cap- 
tain's boat, it requires to be a little expatiated 
upon, as it will tend to lay open ſome: of the griev- 
ances which demand the utmoſt regard of our le- 
giſlature, as they affect the moſt valuable part of 
the king's ſubjects, thoſe by whom the commerce 
of the nation is carried into execution. . 
Our captain then, who was a very good and ex- 
perienced ſeaman, having been above thirty years 
the maſter of a veſſel, part of which he had ſerved, 
ſo he phreſed it, as commander of a privateer ; 
and had diſcharged himſelf with great courage and 
conduct, and with as great ſucceſs, , diſcovered the 
utmoſt averſion to the ſending his boat aſhore, 
whenever we lay wind-bound in any of our har- 
bours. This averſion did not ariſe from any fear 
of wearing out his boat by uſing it, but was, in 
truth, the reſult of experience, that it was caſier to 
ſend his men on ſhore than to recal them. They 
acknowledged him to be their maſter while they 
remained on ſhip- board, but did not allow his 
wer to extend to the ſhores, where. they had no 
jooner ſet their foot, than every man became /u/ 
juris, and thought himſelf at full liberty to return 
When he pleaſcd. Now it is not any delight 44 
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theſe fellows have in the freſh air, or verdant fields 
on the land. Every one of them would prefer his 
ſhip and his hammoack to all the ſweers or Arabia 
the happy; but unluckily for them, there are in 
every ſea port in England certain houſes, waole 
chief livelihood depends on providing entettain- 
ment for the gentlemen of the jacket. For this 
purpoſe, they are always well - furniſhed with thoſe 
cordial liquors, which do immediately inſpire the 
heart wich gladneſs, baniſhing all careful thoughts, 
and, indeed, ail others from the mind, and open - 
ing the mouth with ſongs of ch-arfulneſs and 
thankſgiving, for the many wondercul bleiags wich 
which a ſea-faring lite overflows. 

For my own part, however whimſical it may 
appear, | confeſs, I have thought the ſtrange ſtory 
of Circe in the Odyſſey, no other than an inge: 
nious allegory; in which Homer intended to con- 
vey to his countrymen the ſame kind of inſtruction, 
which we intend to communicate to our own in 
this digreſſion. As teaching the art of war to the 
Greeks, was the plain deſign of the Iliad; fo was 
teaching them the art of navigation the no leſs 
manifeſt intention of the Odyſſey. For the im- 
Heir hs of this, their ſituation was moſt excel-. 
ently adapted; and accordingly we find Thucy- 
cides, in the beginning of his hiſtory, conſiders 
the Greeks as a ſett of pirates, or privateers, 
plundering each other by fea. This being pro- 
bably the firſt inſtitution. of commerce befure the 
Ars Cauponaria was invented, and merchants, in- 
ſtead of robbing, began to cheat and outwit each 
other, and by degrees changed the Merablctic, the 
only Kind of traffic allowed by Ariftotle in his Po- 
lirics, into the Chrematiſtic. | 

By this allegory then I ſuppoſe Ulyſſes to have 
been the captain of a merchant ſhip,” and Circe 
lome good atewife, who made his crew drunk wich 
the ſpfrituous liquors of thoſe days. With this the 
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transformation into ſwine, as well as all other in- 
cidents of the fable, will notably agree; and thus 
a key will be found out for unlocking the whole 
myſtery, and forging, at leaſt, ſome meaning to a 
ſtory which, at preſent, appears very ſtrange and 
abſurd. _ 

Hence, moreover, will appear the very near re- 
ſemblance between the ſea-taring men of all a 
and nations; and here perhaps may be eſtabliſhed 
the truth and juſlice of that obſervation, which will 
occur oftener than once in this voyage, that all 
human fleſh is not the ſame fleſh, but that there 
is one kind of fleſh of landmen, and another of 
ſcamen. | 

Philoſophers, divines, and others, who have 
treated the gratification of human appetites with 
contempt, have, among other inſtances, inſiſted 
very ſtrongly on that ſatiety which is ſo apt to 
overtake them, even in the very act of enjoyment, 
And here they more particularly deſerve our atten- 
tion, -as moſt of them may be ſuppoſed to ſpeak 
from-their own experience ; and very probably gave 
us their leſſons with a full ſtomach. Thus hunger 
and thirſt, whatever delight they may afford while 
we are eating and drinking, paſs both away from 
us with the plate and the cup; and though we 
ſhould imitate the Romans, if indeed, they were 
ſuch dull beaſts, which I can ſcarce believe, to 
unload the belly like a dungpor, in order to fill it 
again with another load, yet would the pleaſure 
be ſo conſiderably leſſened, that it would ſcarce re- 
pay us the trouble of purchaſing it with ſwallow- 
ing a baſon of camomile tea, A ſecond haunch of 
veniſon, or a ſecond doſe of turtle, would hardly 
allure a city glutton with its ſmell. Even the 
celebrated Jew himſelf, when well filled with Cali- 

ſh and Calipee, goes contentedly home to tell 
bis money, and expects no more pleaſure from his 
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throat, during the next twenty-four hours. Hence 
I ſuppoſe Dr. South took that elegant compariſon 
of the joys of a ſpeculative man to the folemn 
filence of an Archimedes over a problem, and thoſe 
of a glutton to the ſtillneſs of a ſow at her waſh, 
A ſimile, which, if it became the . pulpit at all, 
could only become it in the afternoon, 

Whereas, in thoſe potations which the mind 
ſeems to enjoy, rather than the bodily appetite, 
there is happily no ſuch ſatiety; but the more a 
man drinks the more he deſires ; as if, like Mark 
Anthony in Dryden, his appetite encreaſed with 
feeding, and this to ſuch an immoderate degree, 
ut nullus fit deſiderio aut pudor aut modus Hence, 
as with the gang of Captain Ulyſſes, enſues ſo to- 
tal a transformation, that the man no more con- 
tinues. what he was. Perhaps he ceaſes for a time 
to be at all; or, though he may retain the ſame 
outward form and figure he had before, yet is his 
nobler part, as we are taught to call it, ſa chang- 
ed, that, inſtead of being the ſame man, he ſcarce 
remembers what he was a few hours before. And 
this transformation being once obtained, is ſo eaſily 
preſerved by the ſame potations, which induce no 
ſatiety, that the captain in vain ſends or goes in 
queſt of his crew. They know him no longer; or, 
if they do, they acknowledge not his power, 
having indeed as entirely forgotten themſelves as if 
they had taken a large draught of the river of 
Lethe. 

Nor is the captain always ſure of even finding 
out the place to which Circe hath conveyed them. 
There are many of thoſe houſes in every port- 

town. Nay, there are ſome where the ſorcereſs 
doth not truſt only to her drugs; but hath inflru- 
ments of a different kind to execute her purpoſes, 
by whoſe means the tar is effectually ſecreted from 
the knowledge and purſuit of his captain. This 
G 8 4 would, 
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would, indeed, be very fatal, was it not for one 
circumſtance; that the ſailor is ſeldom provided 
wich the proper bait for theſe harpies. However, 
the contrary ſometimes happens, as theſe harpies 
will bite at almoſt any thing, and will ſnap at a 
pair of ſilver buttons or buckles, as ſurely as at 
the ſpecie itſelf. Nay, ſometimes they are ſo vo- 
racious, that the very naked hook will go down, 
and the jolly young ſailor is ſacrificed for his own 
farce. 

In vain, at ſuch a ſcaſon as this, would the vows 
of a pious heathen have prevailed over Neptune, 
/Eolus; or any other marine deity, In vain would 
the prayers of a Chriſtian captain be attended with 
the like ſucceſs. The wind may change, how it 
pleaſes, while all hands are on ſhore ; the anchor 
would remain firm in the ground, and the ſhip 
would continue in durance, unleſs, like other for- 
cible priſon-breakers, it forcibly got looſe for no 
good purpole. 6s 

Now, as the favour of winds and courts, and 
ſuch like, is always to be laid hold on at the very 
firſt motion, for within twenty-four hours all may 
be changed again; fo, in the former caſe, the loſs 
of a day may be the loſs of a voyage : for, though 
it may appear to perſons not well ſkilled in navi- 
gation, who ſee ſhips meet and ſail by each other, 
that the wind blows ſometimes eaſt and weſt, north 
and ſouth, backwards and forwards, at the ſame 
inſtant ; yet, certain it is, that the land is fo con- 
trived, that even the ſame wind will not, like the 
ſame horſe, always bring a man to the end of his 
journey; but, that the gale which the mariner 
prayed heartily for yeſterday, he may as heartily 
deprecate to-morrow ; while all uſe and benefit, 
which would have ariſen to him from the weſ- 
terly wind of to-morrow, may be totally loſt and 
thrown away, by negleCting the offer of the eaſterly 


blaſt which blows to-day. 
Hence 
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Hence enſues grief and diſreputation to the in- 
nocent captain, loſs and diſappointment to the 
worthy merchant, and not ſeldom great prejudice 
to the trade of a nation, whoſe manufactures are 
thus liable to lie unſold in a foreign warchouſe, 
the market being foreſtalled by ſome rival whoſe 
ſailors are under a berter diſcipline. To guard 
againſt theſe inconveniencies, the prudent captain 
takes every precaution in his power : he makes the 
ſtrongeſt contracts with his crew, and thereby binds 
them fo firmly, that none but the greateſt or leaſt 
of men can break through them with impunity : 
but for one of theſe two reaſons, which I will not 
determine, the ſailor, like his brother fiſh the eel, 
is too ſlippery to be held, and plunges into his ele- 
ment with perfect impunity. 8 

To ſpeak a plain truth, there is no truſting to 
any contract with one whom the wiſe citizens of 
London call a bad man; for, with ſuch a one, 
though your bond be ever ſo ſtrong, it will prove 
in the end good for nothing. | 

What then is to be done in this caſe ? What, 
indeed! but to call in the aſſiſtance of that tre. 
mendous magiſtrate, the juſtice of peace, who can, 
and often doth, lay A and bad men in equal 
durance ; and, chough he ſeldom cares to ſtretch 
his bonds to what 1s great, never finds any thing 
roo minute for their detention, but will hold. 
the ſmalleſt reptile alive ſo faſt in his nooſe, 
that he can never get out till he is let drop 
through it. | Dk 

Why, therefore, upon the breach of thoſe con- 


tracts, ſhould not an immediate application be 
made to the neareſt magiſtrate of this order, who 
ſhould be empowered to convey the delinquent, 
either to ſhip or to priſon, at the election of the 
r e to be fettered by the leg in either 
F 1 
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But, as the caſe now ſtands, the condition of 
this poor captain, without any commiſſion, and 
of this abſolute commander without any power, is 
much worſe than we have hitherto ſhewn it to be; 
for, notwithſtanding all the aforeſaid contracts to 
fail in the good ſhip the Elizabeth, if the ſailor 
ſhould, for better wages, find it more his intereſt 
to $0 on board the better ſhip, the Mary, either 
before their ſetting out, or on their ſpeedy meet- 
ing in ſome port, he may prefer the latter without 
any other danger, than that of doing what he 
* Qught not to have done, contrary to a rule which 
he is ſeldom Chriſtian enough to have much at 
heart, while the captain is generally too good a 
Chriſtian to puniſh a man out of revenge only, 
when he 1s to be at a conſiderable expence for ſo 
doing. There are many other deficiencies in our 
laws, relating to maritime affairs, and which would 
probably have been long ſince corrected, had we 
any ſeamen in the Houſe of Commons. Not that 
I would inſinuate that the legiſlature wants a ſup- 
-ply of many gentlemen. in the ſea-ſervice: but, as 
theſe gentlemen are, by their attendance in the 
houſe, unfortunately prevented from ever going 
to. ſea, and there learning what they might com- 
municate to their landed brethren, theſe latter re- 
main as ignorant in that branch of knowledge, as 
they would be if none but courtiers and fox-hun- 
ters had been elected into parliament, without a 
ſingle fiſh among them. The following ſeems to 
me to be an effect of this kind, and it ſtrikes me 
the ſtronger, as I remember the caſe to have hap 
pened, and remember it to have been diſpuni 
A. captain of a trading veſſel, of which he 
was: part owner, taok. in a large freight of oats at 
Liverpool, conſigned: to the market at Bear-key ; 
this be carried to a port in Hampſhire, and there 
ſold it as his own, and freighting his veſſel with 
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wheat for the port of Cadiz in Spain, dropt it at 
Oporto in his way, and there felling it for his own 
_= took in a lading of wine, with which he failed 
again, and having converted it in the ſame man- 
ner, together with a jarge ſum of money with 
which he was intruſted, for the benefit of certain 
merchants, ſold the ſhip and cargo in another port, 
and then wiſely ſat down contented with the for- 
rune he had made, and returned to London to en- 
joy the remainder of his days, with the fruits of 
his former labours and a good conſcience. | 

The ſum he brought home with him, conſiſted 
of near ſix thouſand pounds, all in ſpecie, and molt 
of it in that coin which Portugal FiOribures ſo li- 
berally over Europe. 

He was not yet old enough to be paſt all ſenſe of 
pleaſure, nor 90 puffed up with the pride of his 
good fortune, as to overlook his old acquaintances 
the journeymen taylors, from among whom he had 
been formerly preſſed into the ſea-ſervice, and hav- 
ing there laid the foundation of his future ſucceſs, 
by his ſhares in prizes, had afterwards became cap - 
tain of a trading veſſel, in which he purchaſed an 
intereſt, and ſoon begun to trade in the honour- 
able manner above-mentioned. +4 "wal 

The captain now took up his reſidence at an 
alehouſe in Drury-lane, where, having all his mo- 
ney by him in a trunk, he ſpent above five pounds 
a day among his old friends the gentlemen and. la- 
dies of thoſe parts, | pf 
The merchant of Liverpool having luckily had 
notice from a friend, during the blaze of his for- 
tune, did, by the aſſiſtance of a Juſtice of peace, 
without the aſſiſtance of the law, recover his whole 
loſs. The captain, however, wiſely choſe to re- 
fund no more; but iving with what 
ſtrides envy was purſuing his fortune, he 
ſpeedy means to retire out of her reach, and to 

enjoy 
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enjoy the reſt of his wealth in an inglorious ob- 
ſcurity; nor could the ſame juſtice overtake him 
time enough to aſſiſt a ſecond merchant, as he had 
done the firſt. | 

This was a very extraordinary caſe, and the more 
ſo, as the ingenious gentleman had ſteered entirely 
clear of all crimes in our law. 

Now, how it comes about-that a robbery ſo very 
ealy to be committed, and to which there is ſuch 
immediate temptation always before the eyes of 
theſe fellows, ſhould receive the encouragement of 
impunity, is to be accounted for only from the 
over-ſight of the legiſlature, as that overſight can 
only be, I think, derived from the reaſons I have 
aſſigned for it. Wn 

But I will dwell no longer on this ſubject. If 
what I have here ſaid ſhould ſeem of ſufficient con- 
ſequence to engage the attention of any man in 
power, and ſhould thus be the means of applying 
any remedy, to the moſt inveterate evils at leaſt, 
I have obtained my whole deſire, and ſhall have 
lain ſo long wind-bound in the ports of this king- 
dom to fome purpoſe. I would indeed have this 
work, which, if I ſhould live to finiſh it, a mat- 
ter of no great certainty, if indeed of any great 
hope to me, will be probably the laſt I ſhall ever 
undertake, to produce ſome better end than the 
mere diverſion of the reader. p 

Monday. This day our captain went aſhore, to 
dine with a gentleman who lives in thele parts, 
and who ſo exactly reſembles the character given 
by Homer of Axylus, that the only difference I 
can trace between them is, the one living by the 
highway, erected his hoſpitality chiefly in favour of 
land travellers; and the other living by the water- 
fide, gratified his humanity by accommodating the 
wants of the mariner. | 

In the evening our commander received a viſit 


from a brother baſhaw, who lay wind-bound - 
the 
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the ſame harbour. This latter captain was a Swiſs. 
He was then maſter of a veſſel bound to Guinea, 
and had formerly been a privateering, when our 
on hero was employed in the ſame laudable ſer- 
vice. The honeſty and freedom of the Switzer, 
his vivacity, in which he was in no reſpect inferior 
to his near neighbours the French, the aukward 
and affected politneſs, which was likewiſe of French 
extraction, mixed with the brutal roughneſs of the 
Engliſh tar; for he had ſerved under the colours of 
this nation, and his crew had been of the ſame, 
made ſuch an odd variety, ſuch a hotch-potch of 
character, that I ſhould have been much diverted 
with him, had not his voice, which was as loud 
as a ſpeaking trumpet, unfortunately made my 
head ach. The noiſe which. he conveyed into the 
deaf ears of his brother captain, who ſat on one 
ſide of him, the ſoft addreſſes, with which, mixed 
with aukward bows, he ſaluted the ladies on the 
other, were ſo agreeably contraſted, that a man 
muſt not only have been void of all taſte of hu- 
mour, and inſenſible of mirth, but duller than 
Cibber is repreſented in the Dunciad, Who could 
be unentertained with him a little while : for, I 
confeſs, ſuch entertaiments ſhould always be very 
ſhort,. as they are very liable to pall. But he ſuffer- 
ed not this to happen at preſent. For having given 
us his company a quarter of an hour only, he re- 
tired, after many apologies for the ſhortneſs of his 
Mie 4 19 
Tueſday. The wind being leſs boiſterous than 
it had hitherto- been ſince our arrival here, ſeveral 
fiſning boats, which the tempeſtuous weather yeſter- 
day had prevented from working, came on board 
us with fiſh, This was ſo freſh, ſo good in kind, 
and ſo very cheap, that we ſupplied ourſelves in 
great numbers, among which were ve 
foals at four-pence a pair, and whitings, of almoſt 
a prepoſterous ſize, at nine-pence a ſcore, : 
The 
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The only fiſh which bore any price was a john 
doree, as it is called. I bought one of at leaſt 
four pounds weight for as many ſhillings. It re- 
ſembles a turbot in ſhape, but exceeds it in firmneſs 
and flavour. The price had the appearance of 
being conſiderable, when oppoſed to the extraor- 
diary cheapneſs of others of value; but was, in 
truth, ſo very reaſonable, when eſtimated by its 
goodneſs, 'that it lefr me under no other ſurpriſe, 
than bow the gentlemen of this country, not 
greatly eminent for the delicacy of their taſte, had 
diſcovered the preference of the doree to all other 
fiſh": but I was informed that Mr. Quin, whoſe 
_ diſtinguiſhing tooth hath been ſo juſtly celebrated, 
had lately viſited Plymouth, and had done thoſe 
- honours to the doree, / which are ſo juſtly due to it 
from that ſe&t of modern philoſophers, who, with 
Sir Epicure Mammon, or Sir Epicure Quin, their 
head, ſeem more to delight in a fiſh-pond than in 
CTY as the old Epicureans are faid to have 

a7 © 

Unfortunately for the fiſhmongers of London, 
the doree reſides only in thoſe ſeas; for could 
any'of this company but convey one to the temple 
of luxury under the Piazza, where Macklin the 
high prieſt daily ſerves up his rich offerings to 
that goddeſs, great would be the reward of that 
fiſhmonger, in bleſſings poured down upon him 
from-the goddeſs, as would his merit be to- 
wards the high prieſt, who could never be thought 
ro'over-rate ſuch valuable incenſe. 
And hers having mentioned the extreme cheap- 
neſs” of fiſh in the Devonſhire ſea, and given 
- me little hint of the extreme dearneſs with which 
this commodity is diſpenſed by thoſe who deal in it 
in London, I cannot paſs on without throwing forth 
an obſervation or two, with the ſame view with 
which I have ſcattered my ſeveral remarks through 
this voyage, ſufficiently ſatisfied in having finiſhed 
957 | my 
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my life, as I have, probably, loſt it, in the ſervice 
of my country, from the beſt of motives, though 
it ſhould be attended with the worſt of ſucceſs, 
Means are always in our power; ends are very ſel - 
dom fo. 

Of all the animal foods with which man is 
furniſhed, there are none fo plenty as fiſh. A 
little rivulet, that glides almoſt unperceived through 
a vaſt tract of rich land, will ſupport more hun- 
dreds with the fleſh of its inhabitants, than the 
meadow will nouriſh individuals. But if this be 
true of rivers, it is much truer of the ſea ſhores, 
which abound with ſuch immenſe variety of fiſh, 
that the curious fiſherman, after he hath made his 
draught, often culls only the daintieſt part, and 
leaves the reſt of his prey to periſh on the ſhore, 

If this be true, it would appear, I think, that 
there is nothing which might be had in ſuch 
abundance, and conſequently fo cheap, as fiſh, of 
which nature ſeems to have provided ſuch inex- 
hauſtible ſtores with ſome peculiar deſign. In the 

roduction of terreſtrial animals, ſhe s with 

ch ſlowneſs, that in the larger kind a ſingle fe- 
male ſeldom produces more than one a year, and 
this again requires three, four, or five years more 
to bring it to perfection. And though the leſſer 
quadrupeds, thoſe of the wild kind particularly, 
with the birds, do multiply much faſter, yer can 
none of theſe bear any proportion with the aquatic 
animals, of whom every female matrix is furniſhed 
with an annual offspring, almoſt exceeding the 
power of numbers, and which, in many inftances 
at eaſt, a ſingle year is capable of bringing to ſome 
degree of maturity. 2 

What then ought in general to be ſo plentiful, 
what ſo cheap as fiſh ? What then ſo properly the 
food' of the poor? So in many places they are, 
and ſo might they always be in great cities which 
are always fituated near the ſea, or on the conflux 
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of large rivers. How comes it then, to look ng 
farther abroad for inſtances, that in our city of 
London the caſe is ſo far otherwiſe, that except that 
of ſprats, there is not one poor palate in a hun- 
dred that knows the taſte of fiſh. 
It is true, indeed, that this taſte is generally of 
ſuch excellent flavour, that it exceeds the power of 
French cookery to treat the palates of the rich 
with any thing more exquiſitely delicate ; fo that 
was fiſh the common food of the poor, it might 
ut them too much upon an equality with their 
ters, in the great article of eating, in which, 
at preſent, in the opinion of ſome, the great diffe- 
rence in happineſs between man and man conſiſts, 
But this argument I ſhall treat with the utmoſt diſ- 
dain : for if ortolans were A= as buſtards, and 
at the ſame time as plenty as ſparrows, I ſhould 
hold it yet reaſonable to indulge the poor with the 
dainty, and that for this cauſe eſpecially, that the 
rich would ſoon find a ſparrow, if as ſcare as an 
ortolan, to be much the greater, as it would cer- 
tainly be the rarer, dainty of the two. 
Vanity or ſcarcity will be always the favourite of 
luxury, but honeſt hunger will be ſatisfied with 
plenty. Not to ſearch deeper into the cauſe of 
the evil, I ſhall think it abundantly ſufficient to 
propoſe the remedies of it. And, firſt, I humbly 
ſubmit- the abſolute neceſlity of immediately hang- 
ing all the fiſhmongers within, the bills of morta- 
lity; and however it might have been ſome time 
ago the opinion of mild and temporizing men, that 
the evil complained of might be removed by gentler 
methods, I ſuppoſe at this day there are none who 
do not ſee the impoſſibility of uſing ſuch with any 
effect. Cundia prius tentanda might have been for- 
merly urged with ſome ble but cuncta prius 
tentata may now be replied: for ſurely, if a few 
monopolizing fiſnmongers could defeat that excel - 
lent ſcheme of the Weſtminſter market, to the 
5 N ö 
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erecting which ſo many juſtices of peace, as well 
as other wiſe and learned men, did ſo vehemently 
apply themſelves, that they might be truly ſaid 
not only to have laid the whole Rong their 
heads, but of their ſhoulders too, to the buſineſs, 
it would be a vain endeavour for any other body 
of men to attempt to remove ſo ſtubborn a nui- 
ſance. | 

If it ſhould be doubted, whether we can bring 
this caſe within the letter of any capital law now 
ſubſiſting? I am aſhamed to on it cannot; for 
ſurely no crime better deſerves ſuch puniſhment, 
but the remedy may, nevertheleſs, be immediate, 
and if a law was made the beginning of next 
ſeſſions, to take place immediately, by which the 
ſtarving thouſands of poor was declared to be fe- 
lony, without benefit of clergy, the fiſhmongers 
would be hanged before the end of the ſeſſions. 

A ſecond method of filling the mouths of the 
poor, if not with loaves, at leaſt with fiſhes, is to 
deſire the magiſtrates to carry into execution one, 
at leaſt, out of near a hundred acts of parliament, 
for preſerving the ſmall fry of the river of Thames, 
by which means as few fiſh would ſatisfy thou- 
ſands, as may now be devoured by a ſmall num- 
ber of individuals. But while a fiſherman can 
break through the ſtrongeſt meſhes of an act of 
parliament, we may be aſſured he will learn fo to 
contrive his own meſhes, that the ſmalleſt fry will 
not be able to ſwim through them. 

Other methods may, we doubt not, be ſug- 
geſted by thoſe who ſhall attentively conſider the 
evil here hinted at; but we have dwelt too long 
on it already, and ſhall conclude with obſerving, 
that it is difficult to affirm, whether the atrocity 
of the evil itſelf, the facility of curing it, or the 
ſhameful neglect of the cure, be the more ſcanda- 
lous, or more aſtoniſhing. | 

Vol. VIII. . H h After 
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After having, however, gloriouſly regaled my- 
ſelf with this Food, I a Withing it . with 
ſome good claret, with my wife and her friend in 
the cabin, when the captain's valet de chambre, 
head cook, houſe and ſhip ſteward, footman in 
livery and out on't, ſecretary and fore-maſt-man, 
all burſt into the cabin at once, being, indeed, 
all but one perſon, and without ſaying, by your 
leave, began to pack half a hogſhead of ſmall beer 
in bottles, the neceſſary conſequence of which muſt 
have been, either a total ſtop to converſation at 
that chearful ſeaſon, when it 1s moſt agreeable, or 
the admitting that polyonymous officer aforeſaid to 
the participation of it. I defired him, therefore, 
to delay his purpoſe a little longer, but he refuſed to 
nt my requeſt; nor was he prevailed on to quit 
the room till he was threatened with having one 
bottle to pack more than his number, which then 

happened to ſtand empty within my reach. 
With thele menaces he retired at laſt, but not 
without muttering ſome menaces on his fide, and 
which, to our great terror, he failed not to put 

into immediate execution. ; 

Our captain was gone to dinner this day with his 
Swiſs brother; and though he was a very ſober 
man, was a little elevated with ſome champaign, 
which, as it coſt the Swiſs little or nothing, he 
diſpenſed at his table more liberally than our hoſ- 
pitable Engliſh noblemen put about thoſe bottles, 
which the ingenious Peter Taylor teaches a led 
captain to avoid by diſtinguiſhing by the name of 
that generous liquor, which all humble companions 
are taught to poſtpone to the flavour of methuen, 

or honeſt port. | 
While our two captains were thus regaling them- 
ſelves, and celebrating their own heroic exploits, 
with all the inſpiration which the liquor, at leaſt, 
of wit could afford them, the polyonymous officer 
arrived, and being ſaluted by the name of — 
om, 
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Tom, was ordered to fit down and take his glaſs 
before he delivered his meſſage; for every Fitor 
is by turns his captain's mate over a cann, except. 
only that captain baſhaw who preſides in a man of 
war, and who, upon earth, has no other mate, un- 
leſs it be another of the ſame baſhaws. 

Tom had no ſooner ſwallowed his draught, than 
he haſtily began his narrative, and faithfully re- 
lated what had happened on board our ſhip; we 
ſay faithfully, though from what happened it may 
be ſuſpected that Tom choſe to add, perhaps, only 
five or ſix immaterial circumſtances, as is always, 
believe, the caſe, and may poſlibly have been 
done by me in relating this very ſtory, though it 
happened not many hours ago. 

No ſooner was the captain informed of the in- 
terruption which had been given to his officer, 
and, indeed, to his orders, for he thought no time 
ſo convenient as that of his abſence for cauſing any 
confuſion in the cabin, than he leapt with ſuch 
haſte from his chair, that he had like to have broke 
his ſword, with which he always begirt himſelf 
when he walked out of his ſhip, and ſometimes 
when he walked about in it, at the ſame time 
graſping eagerly that other implement called a 
cockade, which modern ſoldiers wear on their hel- 
mets, with the ſame view as the antients did their 
creſts, to terrify the enemy ; he muttered ſome- 
thing, but ſo inarticulately, that the word damn 
was only intelligible ; he then haſtily took leave of 
the Swiſs captain, who was too well bred to preſs 
his ſtay on ſuch an occaſion, and leapt firſt from 
the ſhip to his boat, and then from his boar to his 
own ſhip, with as much fierceneſs in his looks as 
he had ever expreſſed on boarding his defenceleſs 
prey, in the honourable calling of a privateer, 

Having regained the middle deck, he pauſed a 
moment, while Tom and others loaded themſelves 
with bottles, and then deſcending into the cabin 
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exclaimed with a thundering voice, Dm, me, 
2 * the bottles ſtoed in, according to my or- 
ers! | 

I anſwered him very mildly, that I had prevented 
his man from doing it, as it was at an inconve- 
nient time to me, and as in his abſence, at leaſt, I 
eſteemed the cabin to be my own. © Your cabin,” 
repeated he many times, no d—me, *tis my ca- 
bin. Your cabin! D—-me! I have brought my 
© hogs to a fair market. I ſuppoſe, indeed, you 
think it your cabin, and your ſhip, by your com- 
manding in it; but I will command in it, dn 
me! I will ſhew the world I am the commander, 
and no body but I! Did you think I ſold you 
the command of my ſhip for that pitiful thirty 

unds? I wiſh I had not ſeen you nor your 
thirty pounds aboard of her.“ He then repeated 
the words thirty pounds often, with great diſdain, 
and with a contempt which, I own, the ſum did 
not ſeem to deſerve in my eye, either in itſelf, or 
on the preſent occaſion ; being, indeed, paid for 
the freight of weight of human fleſh, which 
is above fifty per cent. dearer than the freight of 
any other luggage, whilſt in reality it takes up leſs 
room, in fact, no room at all. 

In truth the ſum was paid for nothing more, 
than for a liberty to fix perſons, (two of them ſer- 
vants) to ſtay on board a ſhip while ſhe fails from 
one port to another, every ſhilling of which comes 
clear into the captain's pocket. Ignorant people 
may perhaps imagine, eſpecially when they are told 
that the captain is obliged to ſuſtain them, that 
their diet, at leaſt, is worth ſomething ; which may 
probably be now and then fo far the caſe, as to 
deduct a tenth part from the neat profits on this 
account; but it was otherwiſe at preſent : for when 
I had contracted with the captain at a price which 
J by no means thought moderate, I had ſome con- 


tent in thinking I ſhould have no more to pay for 
my 
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my voyage; but I was whiſpered that it was ex- 

Red the paſſengers ſhould find themſelves in 
Evers) things; ſuch as tea, wine, and ſuch- like; 
and particularly that gentlemen ſhould ſtowe of the 
latter a much larger quantity than they could uſe, 
in order to leave the remainder as a preſent to the 
captain, at the end of the voyage; and it was ex- 
pected, likewiſe, that gentlemen ſhould put aboard 
ſome freſh ſtores, and the more of ſuch things were 
put aboard, the welcomer they would be to the 
captain. 

I was prevailed with by theſe hints, to follow 
the advice propoſed ; and accordingly, beſides tea, 
and a large hamper of wine, with ſeveral hams and 
tongues, I cauſed a number of live chickens and 
ſheep to be conveyed aboard; in truth, treble the 
quantity of proviſion which would have ſupported 
the perſons I took with me, had the voyage con- 
tinued three weeks, as it was ſuppoſed, with a bare 
poſſibility, it might. 

Indeed, it continued much longer; but, as this 
was occaſioned by our being windbound in our 
own ports, it was by no means of any ill conſe- 
quence to the captain, as the additional ſtores of 
fiſh, freſh meat, butrer, bread, &c. which I con- 
ſtantly laid in, greatly exceeded the conſumption, 
and went ſome way in maintaining the ſhip's crew. 
It is true, I was not obliged to do this; but it 
ſeemed to be expected; for the captain did not 
think himſelf obliged to do it; and, I can truly 
lay, I ſoon ceaſed to expect it of him. He had, 
I confeſs, on board, a number of fowls and ducks 
ſufficient for a Weſt-India voyage: all of them, 
as he often ſaid, © Very fine birds, and of the 
* largeſt breed.“ This, I believe, was really the 
fact, and, I can add, that they were all arrived at 
the full perfection of their ſize. Nor was there, I 
am convinced, any want of provilions of a more 
ſubſtantial kind; ſuch as dried beef, pork, and fiſh 
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ſo that the captain ſeemed ready to perform his 
contract, and amply to provide 2 his paſſengers, 
What I did then, was not from neceſſity, but, per- 
haps, from a leſs excuſable motive, and was, by 
no means, chargeable to the account of the cap- 
tain, 

But let the motive have been what it would, the 
conſequence was ſtill the ſame; and this was ſuch, 
that I am firmly perſuaded the whole pitiful thirty 
pound came pure and neat into the captain's pocket, 
and not only ſo, but attended with the value of ten 

und more in ſundries, into the bargain. 1 muſt 
confeſs myſelf therefore at a loſs how the epithet 
pitiful came to be annexed to the above ſum : for 
not being a pitiful price for what it was given, I 
cannot conceive it to be pitiful in itſelf ; nor do I 
believe it is ſo thought by the greateſt men in the 
kingdom; none of whom would ſcruple to ſearch 
for 1t in the dirtieſt kennel, where they had only a 
reaſonable hope of ſucceſs. | 

How, therefore, ſuch a ſum ſhould acquire the 
1dea of pitiful, in the eyes of the maſter of a ſhip, 
ſeems not ealy to be accounted for ; ſince it appears 
more likely to produce in him ideas of a different 
kind. Some men, perhaps, are no more ſincere in 
the contempt for it which they expreſs, than others 
in their contempt of money in general; and I am 
the rather inclined to this perſuaſion, as I have ſel- 
dom heard of either, who have refuſed or refunded 
this their deſpiſed object. Beſides, it is ſometimes 
impoſſible to believe theſe profeſſions, as every 
action of the man's life is a contradiction to it. 
Who can believe a tradeſman, who ſays he would 
not tell his name for the profit he gets by the 
ſelling ſuch a parcel of goods, when he hath told 
a thouſand hes in order to get it ? 

Pitiful, indeed, is often applied to an object, 
not abſolutely, but comparatively with our ex- 
pectations, or with a greater object: In * 

enſe 
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ſenſe it is not eaſy to ſet any bounds to the uſe of 


the word. Thus, a handful of halfpence daily ap- 


pear pitiful to a porter, and a handful of ſilver to 
a drawer. The latter, I am convinced, at a polite 
tavern, will not tell his name (for he will not give 
ou any anſwer) under the price of gold. And, 
in this ſenſe, thirty pound may be accounted pitiful 
the loweſt mechanic. 

One difficulty only ſeems to occur, and that is 
this: How comes it that, if the profits of the 
meaneſt arts are ſo conſiderable, the profeſſors of 
them are not richer than we generally ſee them ? 
One anſwer to this ſhall ſuffice. Men do not be- 
come rich by what they get, but by what they 
keep. He who is worth no more than his annual 
wages or falary, ſpends the whole; he will be al- 
ways a beggar, let his income be what it will; 
and fo will be his family when he dies. This we 
ſee daily to be the caſe of eccleſiaſtics, who, during 
their lives, are extremely well provided for, only 
becauſe they deſire to maintain the honour of the 
cloth by living like gentlemen, which would, per- 
haps, be better maintained by living unlike them. 

But, to return from ſo long a digreſſion, to 
which the uſe of ſo improper an epithet gave oc- 
caſion, and to which the novelty of the ſubject al- 
lured, I will make the reader amends by conciſely 
telling him, that the captain poured forth ſuch a 
torrent -of abuſe, that I very haſtily, and very 
fooliſhly, reſolved to quit the ſhip. I gave im- 
mediate orders to ſummons a hoy to carry me that 
evening to Dartmouth, without conſidering any 
conſequence, Thoſe orders I gave in no very low 
voice ; ſo that thoſe above ſtairs might poſſibly con- 
ceive there was more than one maſter in the cabin. 
In the ſame tone I likewiſe threatened the captain 
with that which, he afterwards faid, he feared more 
than any rock or quick ſand. Nor'can we wonder 
at this, when we are told he had been twice obliged 
_ H h 4 | 1 
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to bring to, and caft anchor there before, and had 
neither time eſcaped without the loſs of almoſt his 
Whole cargo, | 

The moſt diſtant ſound of law thus frightened a 
man, who had often, I am convinced, heard num- 
bers of cannon roar round him with intrepidity. 
Nor did he ſooner ſee the hoy approaching the 


[ veſſel, than he ran down again into the cabin, and, 


his rage being perfectly ſubſided, he tumbled on 
his knees, and a little too abjectly implored for 
mercy. 


; [ | I did not ſuffer a brave man and an old man, to 
in remain a moment in this poſture ; but I imme- 
| diately forgave him. 


And here, that I may not be thought the ſly 
trumpeter of my own praiſes, I do utterly diſclaim 
all praiſe on the occaſion. Neither did the great- 
neſs of my mind dictate, nor the force of my 
Chriſtianity exact this forgiveneſs. To ſpeak truth, 
I forgave him from a motive which would make 
men much more forgiving, it they were much wiſer 
2 they are; becauſe it was convenient for me ſo 
to do. 

Wedneſday. This morning the captain dreſt him- 
ſelf in ſcarlet, in order to pay a viſit to a Devon- 
ſhire ſquire, to whom a captain of a ſhip is a gueſt 
of no ordinary conſequence, as he is a Granger and 
a gentleman, who hath ſeen a great deal of the 

world in foreign parts, and knows all the news of 
the times, 
The ſquire, therefore, was to ſend his boat for 
the captain; but a moſt unfortunate accident hap- 
ed: for, as the wind was extremely rough, and 
againſt the hoy, while this was endeavouring to 
avail itſelf of great ſeamanſhip, in hawling up 
againſt the wind, a ſudden ſquall carried off fail 
and yard; or, at leaſt, fo diſabled them, that they 
were no longer of any uſe, and unable to reach the 


- ſhip; but the captain, from the deck, ſaw his 
| | hopes 
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hopes of veniſon diſappointed, and was forced 
either to ſtay on board his ſhip, or to hoiſt forth 
his own long-boat, which he could not prevail with 
| himſelf to think of, though the ſmell of the veni- 
ſon had had twenty times its attraction. He did, 
indeed, love his ſhip as his wife, and his boats as 
children, and never willingly truſted the latter, 
poor things ! to the dangers of the ſeas. 

To ſay truth, notwithſtanding the ſtrict rigour 
with which he preſerved the dignity of his ſtation, 
and the haſty impatience with which he reſented 
any affront to his perſon or orders, diſobedience to 
which he could in no inſtance brook in any perſon 
on board, he was one of the beſt natured fellows” 
alive. He acted the part of a father to his ſailors ; 
he expreſſed great tenderneſs for any of them when 
ill, and never ſuffered any, the leaſt work of ſu- 

rerogation to go unrewarded by a glaſs of gin. 
Hie even extended his humanity, if I may fo call 
it, to animals, and even his cats and kittens had 
large ſhares in his affections. An inſtance of which 
we ſaw this evening, when the cat, which had ſhewn 
it could not be drowned, was found ſuffocated un- 
der a feather-bed in the cabin. I will not endea- 
vour to deſcribe his lamentations with more pro- 
lixity than barely by ſaying, they were grievous, 
and ſeemed to have ſome mixture of the Iriſh howl 
in them. Nay, he carried his fondneſs even to in- 
animate objects, of which we have above ſet down 
a pregnant example in his demonſtration of love and 
tenderneſs towards his boats and ſhip. He ſpoke 
of a ſhip which he had commanded formerly, and 
which was long ſince no more, which he had called 
the Princeſs of Braſil, as a widower of a deceaſed 
wife. This ſhip, after having followed the honeſt 
buſineſs of carrying goods and paſſengers for hire 
many years, did at laſt take to evil courſes and turn 

privateer, in which ſervice, to uſe his own words, 
| No Rs | he 
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ſhe received many dreadful wounds, which he him- 
ſelf had felt, as if they had been his own. 

Thurſday. As the wind did not yeſterday dif. 
cover any purpoſe of ſhitting, and the water in my 
belly grew troubleſome, and rendered me ſhort- 
breathed; I began a ſecond time to have apprehen- 
ſions of N the aſſiſtance of a trochar, when 

none was to be found: I therefore concluded to be 
tapped again, by way of precaution; and accord- 
ingly I this morning ſummoned on board a ſurgeon 
from a neighbouring pariſh, one whom the captain 
tly recommended, and who did indeed perform 
fis office with much dexterity. He was, I believe 
likewiſe, a man of great judgment and knowledge 
in the profeſſion ; but of this I cannot ſpeak with 
perfect certainty ; for when he was going to open 
on the dropſy at large, and on the particular de- 
gree of the diſtemper under which I laboured, I 
was obliged to ſtop him ſhort, for the wind was 
changed, and the captain in the utmoſt hurry to 
depart ; and to deſire him, inſtead of his opinion, 
to aſſiſt me with his execution. | 

I was now once more delivered from my bur- 
then, which was not indeed ſo great as I had ap- 

ehended, wanting two quarts of what was let out 
at the laſt operation. 

While the ſurgeon was drawing away my water, 
the ſailors were drawing up the anchor: both were 
finiſhed at the ſame time, we unfurled our fails, 
and ſoon paſſed the Berry-head, which forms the 
mouth of the bay. 

We had not however ſailed far, when the wind, 
which had, though with a flow pace, kept us com- 
pany about ſix miles, ſuddenly turned about, and 
offered to conduct us back again : a favour, which, 
though ſorely againſt the grain, we were obliged to 
accept. "a 
othing remarkable happened this day; for as 
to the firm perſuaſion of the captain that he was 


under 
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under the ſpell of witchcraft, I would not repeat it 
too often, though indeed he repeated it an hundred 
times every day; in truth, he talked of nothing 
elſe, and ſeemed not only to be ſatisſied in —. 
of his being bewitched, but actually to have fixed, 
with good certainty, on the perſon of the witch, 
whom, had he lived in the days of Sir Matthew 
Hale, he would have infallibly indicted, and very 
poſſibly have hanged for the deteſtable fin of witch- 
craft; but that law, and the whole doctrine that 
ſupported it, are now out of faſhion; and witche 
as a learned divine once choſe to expreſs himſelf, 
are put down by act of parliament, This witch, in 
the captain's opinion, was no other than Mrs. 
Francis of Ryde, who, as he inſinuated, out of 
anger to me, for not ſpending more money in her 
houte than ſhe could produce any thing to ex- 
change for, or any pretence to charge for, had laid 
this ſpell on his ſhip. 

Though we were again got near our harbour by 
three in the afrernoon, yet it ſeemed to require a 
full hour or more, before we could come to our 
former place of anchoring, or birth, as the captain 
called it. On this occaſion we exemplified one of 
the few advantages, which the travellers by water 
have over the travellers by land. What would the 
latter often give for the ſight of one of thoſe hoſ- 
pitable manſions, where he is aſſured bat there is 

god entertainment for man and horſe, and where 

h may conſequently promiſe themſelves to af- 
ſuage that hunger which exerciſe is ſo ſure to raiſe 
in a healthy conſtitution. 

At their arrival at this manſion, how much h 
pier is the ſtate of the horſe than that of the maſter ? 

he former is immediately led to his repaſt, ſuch 
as it is, and whatever it is, he falls to it with ap- 
petite. But the latter is in a much worſe ſituation. 
His hunger, however violent, is always in ſome 
degree delicate, and his food muſt have ſome _ 
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of ornament, or as the more uſual phraſe is, of 
dreſſing, to recommend it. Now all dreſſing re- 
quires time; and therefore, though, perhaps, the 

eep might be juſt killed before you came to the 
inn, yet in cutting him up, fetching the joint, 
which the landlord by miſtake ſaid he had in the 
houſe, from the butcher at two miles diſtance, and 
afterwards warming it a little by the fire, two hours 
at leaſt muſt be conſumed, while hunger for want 
of better food, preys all the time on the vitals of 
the man. 2 | 

How different was the caſe with us? we carried 
our proviſion, our kitchen, and our cook with us, 
and we were at one and the ſame time travelling on 
our road, and fitting down to a repaſt of fiſh, with 
which the greateſt table in London can ſcarce at 
any rate be ſupplied. 

Friday. As we were diſappointed of our wind, 
and obliged to return back the preceding evening, 
we reſolved to extract all the good we could out of 
our misfortune, and to add conſiderably to our freſh 
ſtores of meat and bread, with which we were very 
indifferently provided when we hurried away yeſter- 
day. By the captain's advice we likewiſe laid in 
ſome ſtores of butter, which we ſalted and potted 
ourſelves, for our uſe at Liſbon, and we had great 
reaſon afterwards to thank him for his advice. 

In the afternoon, I perſuaded my wife, whom it 
was no eaſy matter for me to force from my ſide, 
to take a walk on ſhore, whither the gallant captain 
declared he was ready to attend her. Accordingly, 
the ladies ſet out, and left me to enjoy a ſweet and 
8 nap after the operation of the preced · 
ing day. | 
Thus we enjoyed our ſeparate pleaſures full three 
hours, when we met again; and my wife gave the 
foregoing account of = gentleman, whom I have 
before compared to Axylus, and of his habitation, 
to both which ſhe had been introduced by the cap- 


tain, 
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tain, in the ſtile of an old friend and acquaintance, 
though this foundation of intimacy ſeemed to her 
to be no deeper laid than in an accidental dinner, 
eaten many years before, at this temple of hoſ- 
pitality, when the captain lay wind bound in the 
ſame bay. ; 

Saturday. Early this morning the wind ſeemed 
inclined to change in our favour. Our alert. cap- 
tain ſnatched its very firſt motion, and got under 
fail with ſo very gentle a breeze, that as the tide 
was againſt him, he recommended to a fiſhing hoy 
to bring after him a vaſt falmon and ſome other 
proviſions which lay ready for him on ſhore. . 

Our anchor was up at ſix, and before nine in the 
morning we had doubled the Berry-head, and were 
arrived off Dartmouth, having gone full three miles 
in as many hours, in direct oppoſition to the tide, 
which only befriended us out of our harbour ; and 
though the wind was, perhaps, our friend, it was 
ſo very ſilent, and exerted itſelf ſo little in our 
favour, that, like ſome cool partiſans, it was diffi- 
cult to fay whether it was with us or againſt us. 
The captain, however, declared the former to be the 
caſe, during the whole three hours ; but at laſt he 
perceived his error ; or rather, perhaps, this friend, 
which had hitherto wavered in chafing his fide, 
became now more determined. The captain then 
ſuddenly tacked about, and aſſerting that he was 
bewitched, ſubmitted to return to the place from 
whence he came. Now, though I am as free from 
ſuperſtition as any man breathing, and never did 
believe in witches, notwithſtanding all the excellent 
arguments of my Lord Chief Juſtice Hale in their 
favour, and long before they were put down by act 
of parliament, yet by what power a ſhip of burthen 
| ſhould fail three miles againſt both wind and tide, I 1 
cannot conceive; unleſs there was ſome ſuperna- 
tural interpoſition in the caſe: nay, could we ad- 
mit that the wind ſtood neuter, the difficulty would 
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ſtill remain. So that we muſt of neceſſity con- 
clude, that the ſhip was either bewinded or be- 
witched. 

The captain, perhaps, had another meaning. 
He imagined himſelf, I believe, bewitched, be- 
cauſe the wind, inſtead of perſevering in its change 
in his favour, for change it certainly did that morn- 
ing, ſhould ſuddenly return to its favourite ſtation, 
and blow him back towards the Bay. But if this 
was his opinion, he ſoon ſaw cauſe to alter; for he 
had not meaſured half the way back, when the 
wind again declared in his favour, and ſo loudly 
that there was no poſſibility of being miſtaken. 

The orders for the ſecond tack were given, and 
obeyed with much more alacrity, than thoſe had 
been for the firſt, We were all of us indeed in 
high ſpirits on the occaſion ; though ſome of us a 
little regretted the good things we were likely to 
leave behind us, by the fiſherman's neglect: I 
might give it a worſe name, for he faithfully pro- 
miled to execute the commiſſion, which he had had 
abundant opportunity to do; but Nautica fides de- 
ſerves as much to be proverbial, as ever Punica fide 
could formerly have done, Nay, when we con- 
ſider that the Carthaginians came from the Phe- 
nicians, who are ſuppoſed to have produced the 
firſt mariners, we may probably ſee the true reaſon 


of the adage, and it may open a field of very cu- 
rious diſcoveries to the antiquarian. 


We were, however, too eager to purſue our 
voyage, to ſuffer any thing we left behind us to 
interrupt our happineſs, which, indeed, many 
agreeable circumſtances conſpired to advance. The 
weather was inexpreſſibly pleaſant, and we were 
all ſeated on the deck, when our canvas began to 
ſwell with the wind. We had likewiſe in our view 
above thirty other ſail around us, all in the ſame 
ſituation. Here an obſervation occurred to me, 
which, perhaps, though extremely obvious, did 

not 
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not offer itſelf to every individual in our little fleet : 
when I perceived with what different ſucceſs we 
proceeded, under the influence of a ſuperior power, 
which, while we lay almoſt idle ourſelves, puſhed 
us forward on our intended voyage, and compared 
this with the ſlow progreſs which. we had made in 
the morning, of ourſelves, and without any ſuch 
aſſiſtance, I could not help reflecting how often the 
greateſt abilities lie wind-bound-as it were in life; 
or if they venture out, and attempt to beat the ſeas, 
they ſtruggle in vain againſt wind and tide, and if 
they have not ſufficient prudence to put back, are 
moſt probably caſt away on the rocks and quick- 
ſands, which are every day ready to devour them. 

It was now our fortune to ſet out melioribus avis 
bus. The wind freſhned ſo briſkly in our poop, 
that the ſhore appeared to move from us, as faſt 
as we did from the ſhore. The captain declared 
he was ſure of a wind, meaning its continuance ;z 
but he had diſappointed us ſo often, that he had 
loſt all credit, However, he kept his word a little 
better now, and we loſt ſight of our native land, 
as joyfully, at leaſt, as it is uſual to regain it. 

Sunday, The next morning, the captain, told 
me he thought himſelf thirty miles to the weſt- 
ward of Plymouth, and vefore evening declared 
that the Lizard point, which is the extremity of 
Cornwall, bore ſeveral leagues to leeward. No- 
thing remarkable paſt this day, except the cap- 
tain's devotion, who, in his own phraſe, ſummoned 
all hands to prayers, which were read by a comm 
ſailor upon deck, with more devout force and ad- 
dreſs, than they are commonly read by a country 
curate, and received with more decency and atten- 
tion by the ſailors. than are uſually preſerved in city 
congregations. I am indeed aſſured, that if any 
ſuch affected diſregard of the ſolemn office in which 
they were engaged, as I have ſeen practiſed by fine 


gentlemen and ladies, expreſſing a kind of appre- 
| | henſion 
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henſion leſt they ſhould be ſuſpected of being really 
in earneſt irr their devotion, had been ſhewn here, 
they would have contracted the contempt of the 
whole audience. To fay the truth, from what 1 
obſerved in the behaviour of the failors in this 
voyage, and on comparing it with what I have 
formerly ſeen of them at ſea and on ſhore, I am 
convinced that on land there is nothing more idle 
and diflolute ; in their own element, there are no 
perſons near the level' of their degree, who tive in 
the conſtant practice of half ſo many good qualities, 
They are, for much the greater part, perfect maſ- 
ters of their buſineſs, and always extremely alert, 
and ready in executing it, without any regard to 
fatigue or hazard. The ſoldiers themſelves are not 
better diſciplined, nor more obedient to orders than 
theſe whilſt aboard; they ſubmit to every difficulty 
which attends their calling with chearfulneſs, and 
no leſs virtues than patience and fortitude are ex- 
erciſed by them every day of their lives. 

All theſe good qualities, however, they always 
leave behind them on ſhipboard : the ſailor out of 
water is, indeed, as wretched an animal as the fiſh 
out of water ; for though the former hath in com- 
mon with amphibious animals the bare power of 
exiſting on the land, yet if he be kept there any 
time, he never fails to become a nuiſance. 

The ſhip having had a good deal of motion ſince 
ſhe was laſt under ſail, our women returned to 
their ſickneſs, and I ro my ſolitude ; having, for 
twenty-four hours together, ſcarce opened my lips 
to a ſingle perſon. This circumſtance of being 
ſhut up within the circumference of a few yards, 
with a fcore of human creatures, with not one of 
whom it was poſſible to converſe, was perhaps ſo 
rare, as ſcarce ever to have happened before, nor 
could it ever happen to one who diſliked it more 
than myſelf, or to myſelf at a ſeaſon when I wanted 


more food for my ſocial diſpoſition, or could * 
verſe 
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vetſe leſs wholeſomely and happily with my own 
thoughts. To this accident, which fortune opened 


to me in the Downs, was owing the firſt ſerious 


thought which I ever entertained of enrolling my- 
ſelf among the voyage · writers; ſome of the moſt 
amuſing pages, if, indeed, there be any which de- 
ſerve that name, were poſſibly the production of 
the moſt diſagreeable hours which ever haunted the 
author. , 

Monday. At noon the captain took an obſerva- 
tion, by which it appeared that Uſhant bore ſome 
leagues northward of us, and that we were juſt en- 
tering the bay of Biſcay. We had advanced a 
very few miles in this bay before we were entirely 


becalmed; we furled our ſails; as being of no uſe 


to us, while we lay in this moſt diſagreeable ſitua- 
tion, more deteſted by the ſailors than the moſt 
violent tempeſt ; we were alarmed with the loſs 
of a fine piece of ſalt beef, which had been hung 
in the ſea to freſhen it; this being, it ſeems, the 
ſtrange property of ſalt- water. The thief was im- 
mediately ſuſpected, and preſently afterwards taken 
by the ſailors. He was, indeed, no other than a 
huge ſhark; who, not knowing when he was well 
off, ſwallowed another piece of beef, together with 

a great iron crook on which it was hung, and by 
which he was dragged into the ſhip; 

I ſhould ſcarce have mentioned the catching this 
ſhark, though ſo exactly conformable to the rules 


and practice of yoyage-writing, had it not been 


for a ftrange circumſtance that attended it. This 
was the recovery of the flolen beef out of the 
ſhark's maw, where it lay unchewed and undi- 
geſted, and whence being conveyed into the por, 
the fleſh; and the thief that had ſtolen it; joined 
together in furniſhing variety to the ſhip's crew. 
During this calm we likewiſe found the maſt of 
a large veſſel, which the captain thought had lain 
at leaſt three years in the fea. It was ſtuck all 
Vol. VIII. Ii over 
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over with a little ſhell-fiſh or reptile called a bar- 
nacle, and which probably are the prey of the 
rock-fiſh, as our captain calls it, afſerting, that it 
15 the fineſt fiſh in the world; for which we are 
obliged to confide entirely in his taſte; for, though 
he ſtruck the fiſh with a kind of harping iron, and 
wounded him, I am convinced, to death, yet he 
could not poſſeſs himſelf of his body; but the poor 
wretch eſcaped to linger out a few hours, with 
probably great torments. 

In the evening our wind returned, and ſo briſkly, 
that we ran upwards of twenty leagues before the 
next day's [Tuxe/day's] Obſervation, which brought 
us to Lat. 47%. 42. The captain promiſed us a 
very ſpeedy paſſage through the bay, but he de- 
ceived us, or the wind deceived him, for it ſo 
ſlackened at ſun-ſet, that it ſcarce carried us a mile 
in an hour during the whole fucceeding night. 

Wedneſday. A gale ſtruck up a little after ſun- 
riſing, which carried us between three and four 
knots or miles an hour. We were this day at noon 
about the middle of the bay of Biſcay, when the 
wind once more deſerted us, and we were ſo en- 
tirely becalmed, that we did not advance a mile in 
many hours. My freſh-water reader will perhaps 
conceive no unpleaſant idea from this calm ; but it 
affected us much more than a ſtorm could have 
done ; for as the iraſcible paſſions of men are apt 
to ſwell with indignation long after the injury which 
firſt raiſed them 1s over, ſo fared it with the ſea. 
It roſe mountains high, and lifted our poor ſhip up 
and down, backwards and forwards, with ſo vio- 
lent an emotion, that there was ſcarce a man in the 
ſhip better able to ſtand than myſelf, Every utenſil 
in our cabin rolled up and down, as we: ſhould 
have rolled ourſelves, had not our chairs been faſt 
laſhed to the floor. In this ſituation, with our 
tables likewiſe faſtened by ropes, the captain and 
myſelf took our meal with ſome * 
. . 9 | + 7 Wal- 
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ſwallowed a little of our broth, for we ſpilt much 


the greater part. The remainder of our dinner be- 
ing an old, lean, tame duck roaſted, I regretted 
but little the loſs of, my teeth not being good 
enough to have chewed it. 

Our women, who began to creep out of their 
holes in the morning, retired again within the cabin 
to their beds, and were no more heard of tkis day, 


in which my whole comfort was to find, by the 


captain's relation, that the ſwelling was ſometimes 
much worſe; he did, indeed, take this occaſion to 
be more communicative than ever, and informed 
me of ſuch miſadventures that had befallen him 
within forty- ſix years at ſea, as might frighten a 
very bold ſpirit from undertaking even the ſhorteſt 
voyage. Were theſe, indeed, bur univerlally 
known, our matrons of quality would poſſibly be 
deterred from venturing their tender offspring at 
ſea; by which means our navy would loſe. the ho- 
nour of many a young commodore, who at twenty- 
two is better verſed in maritime affairs than real 
ſeamen are made by experience at fixty, 
And this may, perhaps, appear the more extra- 
inary, as the education of both ſeems to be 
pretty much the ſame ; _— of them having 
had their courage tried by Virgil's deſcription of a 
ſtorm, in which, inſpired as he was, I doubt whe- 
ther our captain doth not exceed him. 
- In the evening the wind, which continued in 
the N. W. again freſhened, and that fo briſkly, 
that Cape Finiſter appeared by this day's obſerva- 
tion to bear a few miles to the ſouthward. We 
now indeed failed, or rather flew, near ten knots an 
hour; and the captain, in the redundancy of his 
humour, declared he would go to church at 
Liſbon on Sunday next, for that he was ſure of a 
wind; and, indeed, we all firmly believed him. 
But the event again contradicted him: for we were 
again viſited by a calm in the evening. 
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But here, though our voyage was retarded, we 
were entertained with a ſcene which as no one can 
behold without going to ſea, ſo no one can form 
an idea of any thing equal to it on ſhore, We 
were ſeated on the deck, women and all, in the 
ſereneſt evening that can be imagined. Not a 
ſingle cloud preſented itſelf to our view, and the 
ſun himſelf was the only object which engroſſed our 
whole attention. He did indeed ſet with a ma- 
jeſty which is incapable of deſcription, with which, 
while the horizon was yet blazing with glory, our 
eyes were called off to the oppoſite part to ſurvey 
the moon, which was then at full, and which in 
riſing preſented us with the ſecond object that this 
world hath offered to our viſion. Compared to 
theſe the pageantry of theatres, or ſpiendor of 
courts, are ſights almoſt below the regard of chil- 
dren. | 

We did not return from the deck-till late in the 
evening: the weather being inexpreſſibly pleaſant, 
and ſo warm, that even my old diſtemper per- 
ceived the alteration of the climate. There was 
indeed a ſwell, but nothing comparable to what we 
had felt before, and it affected us on the deck much 
leſs than in the cabin. 

Friday. © The calm continued till ſun-riſing, 
when the wind likewiſe aroſe; but unluckily for 
us, it came from a wrong quarter: it was S. S. E. 
which is that very wind which Juno would have 
ſolicited of Xolus, had ZEneas been in our lati- 
rude bound for Liſbon. 

The captain now put on his moſt melancholy 
aſpect, and reſumed his former opinion, that he 
was bewitched. He declared, with great ſolemnity, 
that this was worle and worſe, for that a, wind 
directly in his teeth was worſe than no wind at all. 
Had we purſued the courſe which the wind per- 
ſuaded us to take, we had gone directly for New- 
foundland, if we had not fallen in with Ireland in 
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our way. Two ways remained to avoid this; one 
was to put into a port of Galicia ; the other, to beat 
to the weſtward with as little fail as poſſible; and 
this was our captain's election. 

As for us, poor paſſengers, any port would have 
been welcome to us; eſpecially, as not only our 
freſh proviſions, except a great number of. old 
ducks and fowls, -but even our bread was come to 
an end, and nothing but fea biſcuit remained, 
which I could not chew. So that now, for the firſt 
time in my life, I ſaw what it was to want a bit of 
bread. | 

The wind, however, was not ſo unkind as we 
had apprehended ; but having declined with the 
ſun, it changed at the approach of the moon, and 
became again favourable to us; though ſo gentle, 
that the next day's obſervation carried us very little 
to the ſouthward of Cape Finiſter. This evening 
at fix the wind, which had been very quiet all day, 
roſe very high, and continuing in our favour, drove 
us ſeven knots an hour. 

This day we ſaw a fail, the only one, as I heard 
of, we had ſeen in aux whole paſſage through the 
Bay. I mention this on account of what appeared 
to me ſamewhat extraordinary, Though ſhe was 
at ſuch a diſtance, that I could only perceive ſhe 
was a ſhip, the ſailors diſcovered ſhe was a ſnow 
bound to a port in Galicia. | 

day. After prayers, which our good captain 
read on the deck with an audible voice, and with 
but one miſtake, of a lion for Elias, in the ſecond 
leſſon for this day, we found ourſelves far advanced 
in 42%, and the captain declared we ſhould ſup 
off Porte. We had not much wind this day; 
but, as this was directly in our favour, we made 
it up with fail, of which we crowded all we had, 
We went only at the rate of four miles an hour, 
but with ſo uneaſy a motion, continually rowling 
+> tt liz - — 
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from ſide to ſide, that I ſuffered more than I had 
done in our whole voyage; my bowels being al- 
moſt twiſted out of my belly, However, the day 
was very ſerene and bright, and the captain, who 
was in high ſpirits, affirmed he had never paſſed a 
pleaſanter at ſea. 

The wind continued ſo briſk that we ran up- 
ward of fix knots an hour the whole night. 

Monday. In the morning, our captain concluded 

that he was got into lat, 40% and was very little 
ſhort of the Burlings, as they are called in the 
charts. We came up with them at five in the 
afternoon, being the firſt land we had diſtinctly 
ſeen ſince we left Devonſhire. They conſiſt of 
abundance of little rocky iſlands, a little diſtant 
from the ſhore, three of them only ſhewing them- 
ſelves above the water. 
Here the Portugueſe maintain a kind of garri- 
ſon, if we may allow it that name. It conſiſts of 
malefactors, who are baniſhed hither for a term, 
for divers ſmall offences. A policy which they 
may have copied trom the F gyptians, as , we may 
read in Diodorus Siculus. That wiſe people, to 
prevent the corruption of good manners by evil 
communication, built a town on the Red Sea, 
whither they tranſported a great number of their 
criminals, having firſt ſet an indelible mark on them, 
to prevent their returning and mixing with the ſo- 
ber part of their citizens. 

Theſe rocks lie about fifteen leagues north-weſt 
of cape Roxent; or, as it is commonly called, the 
rock of Liſbon ; ; which we paſt early the next 
morning. The wind, indeed, would have carried 
us thither ſooner ; but the captain was not in a 
hurry, as he was to loſe nothing by his delay. 
Tueſday.” This is a very high mountain, ſituated 
on the northern ſide of the mouth of the river 


my Tajo, which riling above Madrid, in * and 
ſoon 
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ſoon becoming navigable for ſmall craft, empties 
itſelf, after a long courſe, into the ſea, about four 
leagues below Liſbon. 

On the ſummit of the rock ſtands a hermitage, 
which is now in the poſſeſſion of an Engliſhman, 
who was formerly maſter of a veſſel trading to Liſ- 
bon; and, having changed his religion and his 
manners, the latter of which, at leaſt, were none 
of the beſt, betook himſelf to this place, in order 
to do penance for his fins. He is now very old, 
and hath inhabited this hermitage for a great num- 
ber of years, during which he hath received ſome 
countenance from the royal family ; and particu- 
larly from the preſent queen dowager, whoſe piety 
refuſes no trouble or expence by which ſhe may 
make a proſelyte; being uſed to ſay, that the ſav- 
ing one ſoul would repay all the endeavours of her 

e 


Here we waited for the tide, and had the plea- 
fare of ſurveying the face of the country, the ſoil 
of which, at this ſeaſon, exactly reſembles an old 
brick kill, or a field where the green-ſward is pared 

and ſet a-burning, or rather a-ſmoaking, in 
little heaps, to manure the land. This fight will, 
rhaps, of all others, make an Engliſhman proud 
of, and pleaſed with, his own country, which in 
verdure excels, I believe, every other country. 
Another deficiency here, is the want of large trees, 
nothing above a ſhrub being here to be diſcovered 
in the circumference of many miles. 
At this place we took a pilot on board, who, 
being the firſt Portugueſe we ſpoke to, gave us 
an inſtance of that religious obſervance which is 

id by all nations to their laws : for, whereas, it 
is here a capital offence to aſſiſt any perſon in go- 
ing on ſhore from a foreign veſſel, before it hach 
been examined, and every perſon in it viewed by 
the magiſtrates of health, as they are called, this 
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#3 A VOTAGCE: 
worthy pilot, for a very ſmall reward, rowed the 
Portugueſe prieſt to ſhore at this place, beyond 
which he did not dare to advance; and, in ven- 
turing whither he had given ſufficient reſtimony of | 
love tor his native country. 

We did not enter the Tajo till noon, when wok 
paſſing ſeveral old caſtles, and other buildings, 
which had greatly the aſpect of ruins, we came to 
the caſtle of Belliſle, where we had a full proſpect 
wy Liſbon, and Were, indeed, wichiy three miles 
of it. 
Here we were faluted with. a gun, which was a 
ſignal to paſs no farther, till we had complied with 
certain ceremonies, which the laws of this country 
require to be obſerved by all ſhips which arrive in 
this port. We were obliged then to caſt anchor, 
and expect the arrival of the officers of the cuſtoms, 
without whoſe paſſport no * muſt Proceed far- 
ther than this place. 

Here likewiſe we received a viſit 1 one of 
thoſe magittrates of health before mentioned. He 
refuſed to come on board the ſhip, till every perſon 
in her had been drawn up on deck, and perſon- 
ally viewed by him. This Ne ſome delay 
on my part, as it was not the work of a minute to 
lift me from the cabin to the deck. The captain 
thought my particular caſe might have been ex- 
caſed from this ceremony; and that it would be 
abundantly ſufficient if the magiſtrate, who was 
obliged afterwards to viſit the cabin, ſurveyed me 
there. But this did not ſatisfy the magiſtrate's 
ſtrict regard to his duty. When he was told of 
my lameneſs, he called out with a voice of autho- 
rity, Let him be brought up,“ and his orders 

were preſently complied with. He was, indeed, a 
perſon of great dignity, as well as of moſt exact 
fidelity in the diſcharge of his truſt. Both which 
are the more admirable, as his falary is leſs than 


thirty pounds Engliſh, per annum. 
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Before a ſhip hath been viſited by one of thoſe 
magiſtrates, no perſon can lawfully go on board 
der; nor can any on board depart from her. This 
1 ſaw exemplified in à remarkable inſtance. The 
young lad, whom I have mentioned as one of our 
paſſengers, was here met by his father, who, on 
Jo frtt news of the captain's arrival, came from 
Liſbon to Belliſle in a boat, being eager to embrace 
a ſon whom he had not ſeen for many years. But 
when he came along-ſide our ſhip, neither did 
the father dare "aſcend, nor the 75d deſcend, as 
the magiſtrate of health had not been yet on 

Some of my readers will, perhaps, admire the 
great caution of this policy, ſo nicely calculated 
4 the preſervation 'of this country from all peſti- 


lential diſtempers. Others will as probably regard 


it as too exact and formal to be conſtantly 
ſiſted in, in ſeaſons of the utmoſt ſafety, as well as 
in times of danger. I will not decide either way; 
but will content myſelf with obſerving, that I ne- 
ver yet ſaw or heard of a place where a travel- 
ler had ſo much trouble given him at his landi 

as here. The only uſe of which, as all ſuch mat- 
ters begin and end in form only, is to put it into 
the — of low and mean fellows to be either 
rudely officious, or groſsly corrupt, as they ſhall 
ſee occaſion to prefer the gratification of their pride 
or of their avarice. - 5 
Of this kind, likewiſe, is that power which is 
lodged with other officers here, of taking away 
every grain of ſnuff, and every leaf of tobacco, 
brought hither from other countries, though only 
for the temporary uſe of the perſon, during his 
reſidence here. This is executed with great inſo- 
lence, and as it is in the hands of the dregs of the 
people, very ſcandalouſly : for, under pretence of 
ſearching for tobacco and ſnuffy, the are ſure to 
1 * ſteal 
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ſteal whatever they can find, inſomuch, that when 
they came on board, our failors addrefled us in the 
Covent-Garden language, Pray, gentlemen and 
ladies, take care of your ſwords and watches.“ 
Indeed, I never yet ſaw any thing equal to the 
contempt and hatred which our honeſt tars every 
moment expreſſed for theſe Portugueſe officers. 

At Belliſle lies buried Catharine of Arragon, 
widow of Prince Arthur, eldeſt ſon of our Hen 
VII. afterwards married to, and divorced from, 
Henry VIII. Cloſe by the church where her re- 
mains are depoſited, is a large convent of Gero- 
nymites, one of the moſt beautiful piles of build. 
ing in all Portugal. 

In the evening at twelve, our ſhip having re- 
ceived previous viſits from all the neceſſary parties, 
took the advantage of the tide, and having failed 
up to Liſbon, caſt anchor there, in a calm, and a 
moon-ſhiny night, which made the paſſage incre- 
dibly pleaſant to the women, who remained three 
hours enjoying it, whilſt I was left to the cooler 
tranſports of enjoying their pleaſures at ſecond- 
hand ; and yet, cooler as they may be, whoever is 
totally ignorant of ſuch ſenſation, is at the ſame 
time void of all ideas of friendſhip. | 
_ Weaneſday. Liſbon, before which we now lay at 
anchor, is ſaid to be built on the ſame number of 
hills with old Rome ; but theſe do not all appear 
to the water; on the contrary, one ſees from 
thence one vaſt high hill and rock, with buildings 
ariſing above one another, and that in ſo ſteep and 
almoſt perpendicular a manner, that they all ſeem 
to have but one foundation. | 
As the houſes, convents, churches, &c. are large, 
and all built with white ſtone, they look very 
beautiful at a diſtance ; but as you approach nearer, 
and find them to want every kind of ornament, all 
idea of beauty vaniſhes at once. While I was ſur- 
veying the proſpect of this city, which _— — 
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little reſemblance to any other that I have ever 
ſeen, a reflexion occurred to me, that if a man was 
ſuddenly to be removed from Palmyra hither, and 
ſhould take a view of no other city, in how glorious 
a light would the antient architecture appear to 
him? and what deſolation and deſtruction of arts 
and ſciences would he, conclude had happened be- 
tween the ſcveral æra's of theſe cities ? "4h 
I had now waited full three hours upon deck, for 
the return of my man, whom I had ſent to beſpeak 
a good dinner (a thing which had been long un- 
known to me) on ſhore, and then to bring a Liſbon 
chaiſe with him to the ſea-ſhore ; but, it ſeems, 
the impertinence of the providore was not yet 
brought to a concluſion. At three o'clock, when I 
was from emptineſs rather faint than hungry, my 
man returned, and told me, there was a new Jaw 
lately made, that no paſſenger ſhould ſet his foot on 
ſhore without a ſpeeial order from the providore; 
and that he himſelf would have been ſent to priſon 
for diſobeying it, had he not been protected as the 
ſervant of the captain. He informed me likewiſe, 
that the captain had been very induſtrious to get 
this order, but that it was then the providore's hour 
of ſleep, a time when no man, except the king him- 
ſelf, durſt diſturb him. 

Io avoid prolixity, though in a part of my nar- 
rative which may be more agreeable to my reader 
than it was to me, the providore having at laſt 
finiſhed his nap, diſpatched this abſurd matter of 
form, and gave me leave to come, or rather to be 
carried, on ſhore. 

What it was that gave the firſt hint of this ſtrange 
law is not eaſy to gueſs, Poſſibly, in the infancy 
of their defection, and before their government 
could be well eſtabliſhed, they were willing to 
guard againſt the bare poſſibility of ſurpriſe, of the 
ſucceſs of which bare poſſibility the Trojan horſe 
will remain for ever on record, as a great and me- 
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morable example. Now the Portugueſe have ng 
walls to ſecure them, and a veſſel of two or three 
hundred tuns will contain a much larger body of 
troops than could be concealed in that famous ma- 
chine, though Virgil tells us (ſomewhat hyperbo- 
lically, I believe) that it was as big as a mountain, 
Aboue ſeven in the evening I got into a chaiſe 
on ſhore,. and was driven through the naſtieſt city 
in the world, though at the ſame time one of the 
moſt populous, to a kind of coffee-houſe, which is 
very pleaſantly ſituated on the brow of a hill, 
about a mile from the city, and hath a very fine 
proſpect of the river Tajo from Liſbon to the ſea. 
Here we regaled ourſelves with a good ſupper, 


for which we were as well c as if the bill 
had been made on the Bath road, between Newbury 
and London. . 8 of 


And now we could joyfully ſay, 
Epreſſi eptata Troes potiuntur arena. 


Therefore in the words of Horace, 
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who brought with me to the peruſal of the 

late publiſhed volumes of Lord Bolingbroke, a 
very high prejudice to the doctrines ſaid to have 
been eſtabliſhed in them; but at the ſame time, 
can as truly aſſert, that I had the higheſt, and 
ſtrongeſt prepoſſeſſion, in favour of the abilities of 
the author; Such, indeed, was this prepoſſeſſion, 
that it might, I think, be a ſufficient warrant of a 
man's candour againſt any prejudice whatever: and 
it is in the true ſpirit of this candour that I de- 
clare, upon the peruſal, I have found my pre- 
poſſeſſions greatly abated, and my prejudices not in 
the leaſt removed. | | 
Could it therefore be ſuppoſed, that all mankind 
were alike able to try the cauſe of truth, and to 
form their judgment on the weight of argument 
and evidence only, I think there could be no dan- 
ger in leaving the deciſion of this matter upon his 
lordſhip's own reaſoning, without any attempt to 
anſwer him. But when we confider how very weak 
the abilities of mankind in general are, in difquiſt- 
tions of this nature; how much weaker they are 
rendered for this e by want of due atten- 
tion; and, laſtly, how apt they are to carry any 
little partiality which they have pre-conceived Poe 


Ex confeſs myſelf to be one of thoſe 
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fore the examination of a cauſe, up to the final de- 
ciſion of it in their minds, it may poſſibly be very 
dangerous to the ſociety to ſuffer Fack pernicious 
doctrines to ſtand unobjected to with ſo great a 
name at their head. Many, I am convinced, will 
think the authority of this name alone ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh their own belief upon, without any farther 
inquiry at all. Many others will imagine very little 
inquiry neceſſary, and, though they, did not intirgly 
acquieſce in taking his word, will be eaſily cajoled 
with his reaſons, which, however little they may 
have of ſubſtance, have much of the ſpecious or- 
naments of wit and language, with all the allure- 
ments of novelty both of ſtyle and manner ; and, 
finally, with an appearance, at leaſt, of reading very 
lar and extenſive, | 
rom which laſt particular may ariſe a third fort 

very worthy of receiving ſome aſſiſtance on this oc- 
caſion ; ſuch, I mean, as have not the leaft incli- 
nation to his lordſhip's doctrines, nor would, in- 
deed, aſſent to them on the authority of any man 
breathing, who may yet have wanted leiſure or op- 
portunity ſufficient to provide themſelves with 2 
proper fund of knowledge, to give a ready anſwer 
to various aſſertions which will occur in the works 
now under conſideration, and which, though they 
have the worſt of tendencies, have in reality them- 
ſelves no better ſupport (and not always ſo good 2 
one) than ſome very weak and ſlender hypotheſes, 
and are at other times built on the revival of old 
chimerical principles which have been confuted and 
_ exploded long ago. ? 

Now, to all theſe indifferent conſtitutions, we 
ſhall endeavour to apply our ſeveral antidotes. 
here, luckily for us, we are provided with an argu- 
ment which muſt moſt effectually ſilence thoſe who 
are the moſt difficult of all others to be uſually 
dealt with in the way of reaſoni 


| : ſuch. are the 
perſons I mentioned in the firſt clas, 2 
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from authority only, and who have not yet, with 
the ſchools, given up the irreſiſtible argument of, 
he Himſelf ſaid it. | n 

The force of this argument, however, even in 
the days when it flouriſhed moſt, drew all its 
ſtrength from a ſuppoſition that, if he himſelf ſaid 
it, he himſelf believed it: for, if it could have 
been proved of Ariſtotle that he had aſſerted pro 
and con, and had, with the ſame clearneſs, affirmed 
in one part of his works the ſame thing to be, and 
in another the ſame thing not. to be, none of his 
ſcholars would have known which he believed, and 
all others would, perhaps, have thought that he had 
no belief at all in, nor indeed any knowledge of, 
the matter. 

If, therefore, his lordſhip ſhall appear to have 
made uſe of this duplicity of aſſertion, and that not 
in one or two, but in many inſtances, may we not 
draw the like concluſions? Luckily, perhaps, for 
his lordſhip, we may not be driven to the ſame ab- 
ſolute degree of uncertainty as muſt have reſulted 
from the caſe of Ariſtotle, as I have put it above; 
ſince our noble author himſelf ſeems to have left us 
a kind of clue, which will ſufficiently lead to the 
diſcovery of his meaning, and will ſhew us, as often 
as he is pleaſed to aſſert both ſides of a contradiction, 
on which ſide we are to believe him. | 

And here I ſhall premiſe two cautions; one of 
which I ſhall borrow from the rules eſtabliſhed 
among writers; the reaſonableneſs of the other [ 
ſhall endeavour to evince, from a rule given us by 
one of the greateſt lawyers whom this Kingdom 
ever bred, 

The firſt is, that of interpreting the ſenſe of an 
author with the utmoſt candour, ſo as not to charge 
him with any groſs and invidious meaning, when 
his words are ſuſceptible of a much more benign 
and favourable ſenſe, 

Vor. VIII. r. The 
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The ſecond is, the obſervation formed upon the 
works of judge Littleton by lord chief juſtice Coke: 
this is, that whenever that great lawyer is pleaſed to 
put down two opinions directly contradicting each 
other, that the latter opinion is always the beſt, and 
always his own. "WA 

To apply theſe to the preſent paper, I firſt of 
all recommend to the candour of the reader, that 
whenever he ſhall find two aſſertions directly con- 
trary to each other (and many ſuch we do promiſe 
to produce to him) one of which directly tends to 
take away all religion whatever, and the other as 
directly to eſtabliſh natural religion at leaſt, that he 
will be ſo kind, ſince it is impoſſible that my lord 
ſhould have believed both, to imagine that he ra- 
ther believed the latter; eſpecially as this latter, 
from its contradicting the apparent purpote of the 
author, appears to have been laſt ſet down; and, 
conſequently, will have my lord Coke's ſanction in 
favour of the ſuperior authority. 

L.aaſtly, if it ſhould ever happen that his lord- 
ſhip's ſentiments ſhould be more clearly expreſſed 
in favour of the worſe than of the better doctrine, 
we will endeavour all that in us lies to.explain and 
illuſtrate thoſe hints ; by which, we truſt, he will 
always aſſiſt a careful and accurate examiner in reſ- 
cuing the eſoteric purity of his doctrines from that 
leſs amiable appearance in which their exoteric garb 
repreſents them. 8 

In ſhort, we doubt not but to make it appear 
as a fact beyond all conteſt, that his lordſhip was 
in jeſt through the whole work which we have un- 
dertaken to examine. If an inflamed zealot ſhould, 
in his warmth, compare ſuch jeſting to his in the 
Pſalmiſt; or, if a cooler diſpoſition ſhould aſk, how 
it was poſlible to jeſt with matters of ſuch impor- 
rance? I confeſs I have no defence againſt the ac- 
cufation, nor can give any ſatisfactory anſwer to the 
queſtion. To this, indeed, I could ſay, and it * 
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all that I could ſay, that my lord Bolingbroke was 
4 great genius, ſent into the world for great and 
aſtoniſhing purpoſes. That the ends, as well as 
means of action in ſuch perſonages, are above the 
comprehenſion, of the vulgar. That his life was 
one ſcene of the wonderful throughout. That, as 
the temporal happineſs, the civil liberties and pro- 
perties of Europe, were the game of his earlieſt 
youth, there could be no ſport ſo adequate to the 
entertainment of his advanced age, as the eternal 
and final happineſs of all mankind. That this is 
the nobleſt conſervation of character, and might, 
if perceived in himſelf, poſſibly lead our great ge- 
nius to ſee the Supreme Being in the light of a dra- 
matic poet, and that part of his works which we 
inhabit as a drama. * The ſenſitive inhabitants of 
* our globe,“ ſays lord Bolingbroke , like the 
dramatis perſone, have different characters, and 
are applied to different purpoſes of action in ever 
* ſcene. | The :overal parts of the material world, 
like the machines of a theatre, were contrived not 
© for the actors, but for the action: and the whole 
order and ſyſtem of the drama would be diſor- 
* dered and ſpoiled, if any alteration was made in 
either. The nature of every creature, his man- 
© ner of being, is adapted to his ſtate here, to the 
place he is to inhabit, and, as we may fay, to 
the part he is to act.“ It hath been, I think, roo 
common with poets to aggrandize their profeſſion 
with ſuch kind of ſimilies, and I have, ſomewhere 
in an Engliſh dramatic writer, met with one fo 
nearly reſembling the above, that his lordſhip might 
be almoſt ſuſpected to have read it likewiſe ; but 
ſuch conceits are inconfiſtent with any (even the 
leaſt) pretence to philoſophy. I recollect, indeed, 
a ſingle inſtance, in the writings of Jordano Bruno 
who was burnt at Rome for hereſy, or, if we be- 


Vol. V. p. 377- 
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heve Scioppius, for moſt horrid r the lax 
ter end of the fifteenth century; and who, from a 
want of a due correſpondence between the paſſive 
powers of matter, and the active power of God, 
compares the Supreme Being to a fidler, who hath 
{kill to play, but cannot for want of a fiddle. This, 
it muſt be confeſſed, is going ſomewhat farther , 
as much farther, in reality, as to deſcend from the 
ſtage to the orcheſtra. This ludicrons treatment of 
the Being ſo univerſally (for half a dozen madmen 
muſt not be allowed to ſtrip any opinion of univer- 
fality) acknowledged to be the cauſe of all things, 
whilſt it ſounds ſo ill in the grave voice of reaſon, 
very well becomes the lips of a droll : for novelty, 
boldneſs, and even abſurdity, as they all tend to 
ſurpriſe, do often give a poignancy to wit, and ſerve 
to enhance a jeſt. This affords a ſecond reaſon why 
we may ſuſpect his lordſhip was not over ſerious in 
the work before us. 

Thirdly, That his lordſhip never thought proper 
to reviſe this performance, is à very ſtrong argu- 
ment that he could not be in earneſt either in be- 
lieving himſelf in his own doctrines, or in endea- 
vouring to imprint ſuch a belief on others. That 
he did not in fact reviſe his works is marfifeſt, from 
the numerous contradictions that occur in them, 
and theſe often in the ſame page; ſo that, for the 
moſt part, they could not eicape the dulleſt and 
blunteſt degree of penetration ; ſurely we cannot 
impute ſuch repeated overfights to one who hath ſo 
explicitly aſſerted, * That to be liable to contradi& 
2 is to be liable to one of the greateſt of 

uman imperfections! An author, in the firſt 
hurry of ſetting down his thoughts on a ſubject 
which warms him, may poſſibly, indeed, aſſert two 
opinions not perfectly reconcileable with each 
other; nay, there are ſome writers from whom we 


* Edays, p. 184. 


can 
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can reaſonably expect no leſs; ſince, as Archbiſhop 
Tillotſon obſerves, it is hard to contradict truth and 
nature, without contradicting one's ſelf. But to 
expunge ſuch miſtakes is the office of reviſal and 
correction; and therefore, a work in which theſe 
miſtakes abound, is very juſtly called an incorrect 
performance. As this work therefore doth more 
than any which I ever ſaw, afford us inſtances of 
what his lordſhip calls the greateſt human imper- 
fection, charity ſhews me no more candid way of 
accounting for them than this which I have men- 
tioned. | 

Laſtly, The very form and title, under which the 
noble lord hath thought proper to introduce his 
philoſophy into the world, is a very ſtrong evidence 
of the juſtice 'of all the foregoing obſervations. We 
may form, I think, one general precept from the 
trite ſtory of Archimedes : this is, not to undertake 
any great work without preconcerting ſuch means 
as may be adequate to the execution. Now to 
turn the material word topſy-turvy, is a project 
ſcarce more difficult in appearance, than to perform 
the ſame notable exploit in the intellectual. And 
yet Archimedes might as judiciouſly have fixed his 
machine in vacuo, as his lordſhip hath choſen to 
argue againſt the beſt eſtabliſhed ſyſtems in the in- 
tellectual world, in fragments of eſſays. This me- 
thod, not to mention the indignity it offers to the 
ſubject in diſpute, is treating the whole body of the 
learned with. more ſupercilious diſreſpect than na- 
ture ſeems yet to have qualified = member of 
that body to expreſs towards the reſt of his brethren; 
and which muſt appear to be wonderful, if ſerious, 
in one who expreſſes ſo modeſt an opinion of his 
own critical talents ; though, as to his modeſty, it 
muſt indeed be confeſſed to be ſomewhat ſeaſoned 
with a due mixture of contempt. oth 
But whatever may leſſen the idea of his lordſhip's 


modeſty, there is only one way to leſſen that of his 
abſur- 
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abſurdity ; this is to conclude that he was in jeſt : 
nay, there is one way to ſee this abſurdity in an 
amiable light; for in ſuch a light will he appear, if 
we ſuppoſe that he puts on the jack-pudding's coat 
with the noble view of expoling and ridiculing thoſe 
pernicious tenets which have lately been propagated 
with a zeal more difficult to be accounted for than 
its ſucceſs. 

That ſuch an attempt of expoſing any popular 
error would always prove victorious is, I think, ex- 
tremely probable. My Lord Shaftſbury hath been 
blamed for ſaying, That ridicule is one of thoſe 
principal lights or natural mediums by which 
© things. are to be viewed, in order to a thorough 
recognition: for that truth, it is ſuppoſed, may 
© bear all lights “.“ Perhaps there may be ſome 
juſtice in this cenſure, as truth may by Cich a trial 
be ſubjected to miſrepreſentation, and become a 
more eaſy prey to the malice of its enemies; a fla- 
grant inſtance of which we have in the caſe of So- 
crates. 

But whatever objection there may be againſt try- 
ing truth by ridicule, there can be none, I appre- 
hend, of making uſe of its aſſiſtance in expelling 
and baniſhing all falſnood and impoſture, when once 
fairly convicted, out of ſociety ; and as this me- 
thod is for this purpoſe very unexceptionable, ſo is 
it generally the moſt efficacious that can be in- 
vented; as will appear by ſome examples which 
ill occur in the courſe of our comment on his 
rdſhip's eſſays, or fragments of eſſays, on which 
we ſhall now enter without further preface or apo- 


logy. 
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ND here, as a proof that we are as liable to 
be corrupted by our books as by our com- 
panions, I am in danger of ſetting out with a con- 
tradition. Nay, I mult yet venture to do this in 

ſome degree with my eyes open, and mult lay m 

defence on a diſtinction rather too nice, and whic 

relies too much on the candour of my reader. 
The truth is, our noble author's chief ſtren 

lies in that very circumſtance which I have before 
aſſerted to be of itſelf alone a ſufficient argument of 
his weakneſs ; whereas on the contrary his manner 
affords ſuch a protection to his matter, that if he 
had deſigned to reſerve to himſelf the ſole privilege 
of anſwering his own doctrine, he could not have 
invented a more ingenious or effectual contrivance. 
It hath been alledged as a good reaſon for not an- 
ſwering certain books, that one muſt be. obliged 
firſt to read them; but ſurely we ſhall find few men 
ſo very charitable, or ſo much our friends, to give 
them order and method with a view only of compli- 

menting them with an anſwer. | 
This, however, I attempted, though I own with 
no great ſucceſs z and that not ſo much, I appre- 
hend, from want of ſufficient matter to make out 
ſuch colourable ſyſtems as may be expected in ſuch 
a writer, as from a certain dark, cautious, and looſe 
.manner of expreſſing his ſentiments, which muſt 
ariſe either from a writer's deſire of not being very 
eaſily explained, or from an incapacity of making 
himſelf very clearly underſtood. The difficulties 
ariſing to the commentator on theſe fragments, will 
appear to be aſſignable only to the former cauſe : 
for a very indifferent reader will be ſeldom at a, 
loſs in comprehending his lordſhip in his own 
works; but to transfer his doctrines with their au- 
f thority 
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thority (i. e. the ip/e dixit of the author) into ano- 

ther work, 1s often very difficult, and without lon 

quotations, too apt to tire the reader, impoſſible. 

In this light a very fine thought of Mr. Pope's oc- 

curs to my memory. | * 

5 | | \ 
Tho? index-learning turns no ſtudent pale, 

It holds the eel of ſcience by the tail. 


The beſt way then of proceeding with ſo ſlip- 
ry a reaſoner ; the only way, indeed, in which I 
Foe any poſſibility of proceeding with him, is firſt to 
lay down ſome general rules, all of which will here- 
after be proved out of his writings, and then pur- 
ſuing him chapter by chapter, to extract the ſeve- 
ral proofs, however ſcattered and diſperſed, which 
— 1 to eſtabliſh both parts of the contradictions, 
which I ſhall now ſet down. 
Our noble author ſets out in his firſt ſection, with 
a ſly inſinuation, that it is poſſible for the graveſt 
of philoſophers on the graveſt of ſubjects, to ad- 
vance propoſitions in jeſt, * It is more probable, 
ſays Lord B » * and it is more candid to be- 
© lieve, that this philoſoper (Deſcartes) was in ear- 
< neſt, than that he was in jeſt, when he advanced 
this propoſition , concerning the immutability and 
eternity of certain mathematical truths. I will add, 
that 1 believe that an idea of ſuch jeſting had never 
any footing in a human head, till it firſt found ad- 
miſſion into that of this noble lord. 
In the fame ſection, his lordſhip proceeds thus: 
© 'The antients thought matter eternal, and aſſumed 
that the Demiurgus, or Divine Architect, com- 
< poſed the frame of the world with materials which 
« were ready prepared, and independently on him, 
in a confuſed chaos. Much in the ſame manner 
's ſuch metaphyſicians as the learned Cudworth 


"RE" © have 
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have imagined a ſort of intellectual chaos, a chaos 
of eternal ideas, of incorporeal eſſences, inde- 
pendent on God, ſelf-exiſtent, and therefore co- 
eyal with the Supreme Being, and therefore an- 
citerior to all other natures. In this intellectual 
© chaos God ſees, and man muſt endeavour to ſee, 
the natures, the real eſſences of things: and thus 
the foundations of morality are laid higher than 
the exiſtence of any moral agents, before there 
was any ſyſtem of being from which the obli- 
gations to it could reſult, or to which they could 
© be applied: juſt as the ſame philoſophers ſuppoſe 
the incorporeal eſſences of white and black to 
have exiſted when there was no ſuch thing as co- 
« lour, and thoſe of a ſquare and circle, when there 
* was neither form nor figure “. TL TRL 
Here lam afraid the learned peer hath gone no 
farther for his erudition than the firſt or ſecond: 
pages of Ovid's Metamerphoſis: for could he be 
recalled from the dead, contrary to his own doc- 
trine, as he hath recalled Deſcartes, and were aſked 
whom he meant by the antients, he could not cer- 
tainly anſwer in general, the antient philoſophers, 
for then the whole tribe of atheiſts would be ready 
to teſtify againſt him. If he ſhould anſwer, that 
he meant the antient theiſts only, and leſs he can- 
not be ſuppoſed to mean by thoſe who are well-bred 
enough to ſuppoſe he meant any thing, he will be 
far from finding even among theſe an univerſal 
concurrence with his opinion. Thales, the chief 
of the Grecian ſages, and who is ſaid to have firſt 
turned his thoughts to phyſiological enquiries, af- 
firmed the independent pre- exiſtence of God from 
all eternity. The words of Laertius are remark- 
able, and I will render them with the moſt literal 
exactneſs in my power, He aſſerted, ſays Laer- 


v [bid. page 6. 
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tius, © That God was the oldeſt of all beings, for 
© he exiſted without a Previous cauſe EVEN IN THE 
© WAY OF GENERATION ; that the world was the 
© moſt beautiful of all things; for it was R EAT ID 
© gy God, &c *.“ This notion of the creation 


Ariſtotle tells us, was agreeable to the concurrent 


voice of all antiquity; All, ſays he, * afſert the 
creation of the world; but they differ in this, 
* that ſome will have the world fuſceptible of diſſo- 
« lution, Which others deny.+* On this occaſion 
Ariſtotte names Empedocles and Heraclitus, but, 
which is ſomewhat remarkable, never mentions 
Thales. The opinion itſelf is oppoſed by the Sta- 
gyrite; and this oppoſition he was forced to main- 
tain, or he muſt have given up the eternity of the 
world, which he very juſtly aſſerts to be inconſi- 
ſtent with any idea of its creation. But we will 
diſmiſs the antients from the bar, and ſee how his 
lordſhip will ſupport his arraignment of the mo- 
derns. The charge againſt them is, that they have 
holden certain ideas, or incorporeal eflences to be 
ſelf· exiſtent. Concerning theſe doctrines his lord- 
ſhip thus harangues in the very ſame page 4. Mr. 
Locke obſerves, how impoſſible it is for us to 
conceive certain relations, habitudes, and con- 
nections, viſibly included in ſome of our ideas, 
© to be ſeparable from them even by infinite power. 
© Let us obſerve, on this occaſion, how impoſſi- 
© ble, or, at leaſt, how extremely difficult it is for 
© us to ſeparate the idea of eternity from certain 
© moral and mathematical truths, as well as from 
© fuch as ate called neceſſary, and are ſelf-evident 
on one hand: and, on the other, how impoſſible 
it is to conceive that truths ſhould exiſt before the 


+ 4 


+ * 'Diog. Lhert lib. i. ſect 35. where I ſubmit to the learned 
reader the conſtruction he will obſerve 1 have given to the different 
import of thoſe terms ayi»+7o and ooinun ; the firſt of Which 
may be conſidered as a qualthed, the latter as an abſolute cauſe. 
IT Ariſtot. De cœlo, lib. i. cap. 10. t Eſſay, page 6. 
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things to which they are relative; or particular 
«* natures and eſſences, before the ſyſtem of univer- 
« fal nature, and when there was no being but the 
4 r-efſential Being “. 

1171 I had any — en I might, with 
truth, aſſert that no ſuch paſſage is be found in 
Mr. Locke. His words are: In ſome of our 
© jdeas there are certain relations, habitudes, and 
connections, ſo viſibly included in the nature of 
© the ideas themſelves, that we cannot - conceive 
© them ſeparable from them by any power what- 
ſoever *. It may be anſwered, perhaps, that the 
violence is done rather to the expreſſion, than to 
the meaning of this truly great man; but if I 
ſhould candidly admit that he ſeems, from the im- 
mediate context, to mean no leſs (I ſay, ſeems to 
mean: for, whoever will carefully compare what 
is faid in another part of the ſame book f, of the 
powers of the mind in forming the archetypes of 
its complex ideas of mixed modes, may poſſibly 


think he ſees ſufficient reaſon for reſolving what is 


here affirmed of arbitrary (not infinite) power, into 
the human mind only.) I may yet reply, that ſuch 
a violence even to the expreſſion of ſuch a writer on 
ſuch a ſubject, is by no means void of blame, nor 
even of ſuſpicion, when it is left without a reference 
to conceal itſelf in a large folio, where it will not be 
eaſily detected by any but thoſe who are pretty fa 
miliarly acquainted with the original. 
Bur it is time to cloſe this article, which, I chink, 

- ſeems to eſtabliſh contradiction the firſt : for under 
what other term ſhall we range the arguing pro and 
con in the ſame breath: for where is the force of the 
accuſation, or, as a lawyer would call it, the gilt 
of the indictment againſt poor Cudworth ? is it 
not (to uſe my lord's own phraſe) © the laying the 
foundations of morality higher than the exiſtence 


* Eflay on Human Underſtanding, 1. iv. cap. 3.4 29- 
Locke's Effay, I. ü. cap. 31. 4 
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of any moral agents ?* And what ſays my lord 
to enforce the charge? Why, truly, he alledges 
in defence of the accuſed, that it was impoſſible tor 
him to have done otherwiſe, and produces the au- 
thority of Mr. Locke to confirm this impoſſibility, 
The generoſity of this ſudden tranſition from ac- 
cuſer to advocate would convince all men on which 
ſide his lordſhip had here delivered his real ſenti- 
ments, was it not ſomewhat controled by his having 
concealed from his readers, that the philoſopher a 
little afterwards, in the ſame book “, hath endea- 
voured to prove, and, I think, actually hath proved, 
that there is no abſurdity in what my lord Boling- 
it broke objects, provided the doctrine be rightly un- 
if derſtood, ſo as not to eſtabliſh innate principles. 
. That the actual exiſtence of the ſubjects of mathe 
54 matical or moral ideas is not in the leaſt neceſſarß 
| to give us a ſufficient evidence of the neceſlity of 
thoſe ideas; and that, in the diſputes of the mathe- 
matician as well as of the moraliſt, the exiſtence of 
the ſubje& matter is rarely called in queſtion ; nor 
is it more neceſſary to their demonſtrations and con- 
cluſions, than it would be to prove the truth of 
- - Tully's Offices, to ſhew that there was ſome man 
who lived up to that idea of perfect goodneſs, of 
which Tully hath given us a pattern. , There is 
ſome what very myſterious {in all this; but we have 
not promiſed to explain contradictions farther than 
by — to which ſide his lordſhip's authority 
ſeems to incline. And ſurely it is better to decide 
in favour of poſſibility, and to lay the foundations 
of _— too high, than to give it no foundation 
at all, | 
Deſunt cetera. 


* Locke's Eſlays, Lib. iv, cap. 9. 
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Fa One [5 for Remedying this 
Growing Evil. | 


IN WHICH 


The Preſent Reigning Vices are impartially ex- 
poſed; and the Laws that relate to the Pro- 
viſion for the Poo, and to the Puniſhment of 
FEeLoNs are largely and freely examined. 
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8 the reformation of an ax part c of our civil 
polity requires as much the knowled 
of the ſtateſman. as of the lawyer, - 
followin g ſheets are, with the. ſtricteſt propriety, 
addrefled*to a perſon of the higeſt emminence in 

both theſe. capacities. 

The ſubject of this treatiſe cannot be thought 
unworthy of ſuch a protection, becauſe.) it touches 
only thoſe evils which have ariſen in the. lower 
branches of our conſtitution.” This confidetation 
will account for their having hitherto eſcaped 
your lordſhip's notice; and Ke alone will ac- 
count for their having ſo long pre, ailed: but 
your lordſhip will not, far this reaſon, think it 
below your regard; ſince, however ignoble the 
parts may be in which the diſeaſe is firſt engen- 
— it Will in time be ſure to affect the whole 


The ſubject, indeed, is of ſuch importance, that 

we may ways apply to it thoſe words of Cicero, in 

his firſt book of laws: Ad Reipublice formandas 

et Fw 1 vi res, et ad ſarandss Populos omni; 
117 LI 
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pergit Oratio. How far 1 have been able to ſuc- 
ceed inthe execution, muſt be ſubmitted to your 
lordſhip's candour. I hope I have no immodeſt 
opinion of my own abilities; but, in truth, I 13 
much leſt confidence in my authority. Indee 
the higheſt authority is neceſſary to any degree 
of ſucceſs in an attempt of this kind. Permit 
me, therefore, my lord, to fly to the protection 
of the higheſt which doth now exiſt, or which 
= perhaps ever did exiſt, in this kingdom. 
| This great ſanction is, I am convinced, always 
ready to ſupport what really tends to the public 
utility : if I fail, therefore, of obtaining the ho- 
nour of it, I thajl be fully ſatisfied that I do not 
deſerve it, and ſhall fit down contented with the 
merit of a good intent: for ſurely there is ſome 
praiſe due to the bare deſign of doing a ſervice 
to the public. Nor can my enemies, I think, 
deny that I am entirely diſintereſted in my en- 
deavour, unleſs they ſhould diſcover the grati- 
- fication which my ambition finds in the oppor- 
tunity of this addreſs, 1 


I am, with the mot profound repel, 
My Laxy, © 
„ LY Kang. 


Your lordſhip's moſt. obedient, 
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1 moſt devoted humble ſervant 
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HERE is nothing ſo much talked of, and 
| ſo little underſtood in this country, as the 
Conſtitution. It is a word in the month of 
every man; and yet when we come to diſcourſe of the 
matter, there is no ſubje& on which our ideas are 
more confuſed and perplexed. Some, when they 
ſpeak of the conſtitution, confine their notions to the 
law; others to the legiſlature; others, again, to the 
governing or executive part; and many there are, 
who jumble all theſe together in one idea. One 
error, however, is common to them all: for all ſeem 
to have the conception of ſomething uniform and 
permanent, as if the conſtitution of England partook 
rather of the nature of rhe foil than of the climare, 
and was'as fixed and conſtant as the former, not as 
changing and” variable as the latter. 
Now in this word, The Conſtitution, are included 
the original and fundamental law of the kingdom, 
from whence all powers are derived, and by which 
they are'circumfſcnibed ; all legiſlative and executive 
authority; all thoſe municipal proviſions which are 
commonly called The Laws; and, laſtly, the cuſtoms, 
manners, and habits of the people. Theſe, joined 
together, do, I apprehend, form the political, as the 
ſeveral members of the body, the animal ceconomy, 
with the humours and habit, compoſe that which 
is called the natural conſtitution. OT 
The Greek philoſophy will, perhaps, help us to 
a better idea: for neither will the ſeveral conſtituent 
parts, nor the contexture of the whole, give an ade- 
quate notion of the word. By the Conſtitution is, 
indeed, rather meant ſomething which reſults from 
the order and diſpoſition of the whole; ſomething 
reſembling that harmony tor which the Theban in 
Plato's Pheds' contends ; which he calls acgarcy v xa} 
ded ugrer, ſomething "invifibte and incorporeal. For 
— 8 many 
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many of the Greeks imagiried the ſoul reſult from 
the cane or Compoſition of the parts of the body; 
when theſe were properly tempered together, as 
harmony doth from the proper compoſition of the 
ſeveral parts in a well tuned muſical inſtrument: In 
the ſame manner, from the diſpoſition of the ſeveral 
parts in a ſtate, ariſes that which we call the Con- 
ftitution. , * l 

In this diſpoſition the laws have ſo conſiderable a 
ſhare, that, as no man can perfectly underſtand the 
whole, without knowing the parts of which it is 
compoſed, it follows, that, to have a juſt notion of 
our conſtitution, without a competent knowledge of 
the laws, is impoſſible. , Without this, the reading 
over our hiſtorians, may afford amuſement, bur 
will very little inſtruct us in the true eſſentials of our 
conſtitution. Nor will this knowledge alone ſerve 
our purpoſe, The mere lawyer, however ſkilful in 
his profeſſion, who is not verſed in the genius, man- 
ners, and habits of the people, makes but a wretched 

litician. Hence the hiſtorian, who is ignorant of 
our law, and the lawyer who is ignorant of our 
hiſtory, have agreed in that common error, re- 
marked above, of conſidering our conſtitution as 
ſomething fixed and permanent: for the exterior 
form of government (however the people are 
changed) ſtill, in a great degree, remains what it 
was; and the ſame, notwithſtanding all its alterations, 
may be ſaid of the law. FREE 

To explain this a little farther : From the original 
of the lower houſe of parliament to this day, the 
ſupreme power hath been veſted in the king and the 
two houſes of parliament, Theſe two houſes have, 
each at different times, carried very different weights 
in the balance, and yet the form of government 
remained ſtill one and the ſame : ſo hath it happened 
to the law; the ſame courts of juſtice, the ſame 
form of trials, &c. have preſerved the notion of 
identity, though, in real truth, the preſent govern- 
3 * | n Ja 
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ing powers, and the preſent legal proviſions, bear ſo 
lictle reſemblance to thoſe of our anceſtors in the 
reign of king John, or indeed in later times, that 
could any lawyer or ſtateſman of thoſe days be re- 
called to life, he would make, I believe, a very in- 
different figure i in Weſtminſter-hall, or in any of the 
parts there adjacent. . 

To perceive the alterations in our conſtitution 
doth, in fact, require a pretty juſt knowledge both 
of the people and of the laws: for either of theſe 
may be greatly changed, without producing any im- 
mediate effect on the other. The alterations in the 

eat wheels of ſtate abovementioned, which are 
15 viſible in our hiſtorians, are not noticed in our 
laws, as very few of the great changes in the law 
have fallen under the eye of our hiſtorians. 8 

Many of both kinds have appeared in our conſti - 
tution ; —_ I ſhall at preſent confine myſclt to one 
only, as being that which principally relates to the 
ſubje& of the following treatiſe. 

If the conſtitution, as I have above aſſerted, be 
the reſult of the diſpoſition of the ſeveral parts be- 
forementioned, it follows, that this diſpolition can 
never be altered, without producing a proportional 
change in the conſtitution. If the ſoul,“ ſays 
Simmias in Plato, be a harmony reſulting from 
the diſpoſition of the corporeal parts, it follows, 
that when this diſpoſition is confounded, and the 
$ . is torn by diſeaſes or other evils, the ſoul im- 
* mediately (whatever be her divinity) muſt periſh.” 
This will be apparent, if we caſt our eyes a mo- 
ment towards the animal my and it is no 
leſs true in the political. | 

The cuſtoms, manners, and habits of the peo- 
ple, do, as I have ſaid, form one part of the political 
conſtitution ; if theſe. are altered therefore, this 
mult be changed likewiſe ; and here, as in the na- 
tural body, the diſorder of any part will, in its con- 
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One known diviſion of the people in this nation 
is into the nobility, the gentry, and the commonalty, 
What alterations have happened among the two 
former of theſe, I ſhall not at preſent enquire; but 
that the laſt, in their cuſtoms, manners, and habits, 
are greatly changed from what they were, I think to 
make appear. | 

If we look into the earlieſt ages, we ſhall find the 
condition of this third part to have been very low 
and mean. The higheſt order of this rank, before 
the conqueſt, were thoſe tenants in ſocage; who 
held their lands by the ſervice of the plough ; who, 
as Lyttleton tells us, © were to come with their 
q plough for certain days in the year, to plow and 
©fow the demeſne of the lords;* as the villains, 
ſaith the ſame author, were to carry and-recarry 
* the dung of his lord, ſpread it upon his land, and to 
© perform ſuch like ſervices.? L217 - 

This latter was rightly accounted a {laviſh tenure, 
The villains were indeed conſidered in law as a kind 
of chattle belonging to their maſters : for though 
theſe had not the power of life and death over them, 
nor even of maiming them with impunity, yet theſe 
villains had not even the capacity of purchaſing 
lands or goods; but the lord, on ſuch purchaſe, 
might enter into the one, and ſeize the other for his 
own uſe. And as for the land which they held in 
villenage, though lord Coke ſays, it was not only 
held at the will of the lord, but according to the 
cuſtom of the manor; yet, in antient times, if the 
. ejected them, they were manifeſtly without re- 
medy. | 

And as to the former, though they were account- 
ed freemen, yet were they obliged to ſwear fealty to 
their lord ; and though Mr. Rapin be miſtaken, 
when he fays they could not alienate the land (for 
before the ſtatute of Magna Charta, chap. 32. they 
could have given or fold the whole, but without 
any alteration of the tenure) yet was the _ - 
4 cle 
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theſe but very mean. Though they are called 
« freemen,” ſays lord Coke, — they ploughed, 
harrowed, reaped, and mowed, &c. for the lord; 
and Bracton, Dicuntur Socmanni eo quod deputati fant 
tantummodo ad culturam. 
Beſides ſuch as were bound by their tenures to 


the ſervice of agriculture, the number of freemen be- 


low the degree of gentry, and who got their liveli- 
hood in the mercantile or mechanical way, was ve 
inconſiderable. As to the ſervants, they were chief. 
ly bound by tenure, and thoſe of the lower ſort dif- 
ered very little from ſlaves. 
That this eſtate of the commonalty is greatly 
changed, is apparent; and to this alteration many 
cauſes in ſubſequent ages have contributed. | 
Firſt, The oath of fealty, or fidelity, which of 
old time was adminiſtered with great ceremony, be- 
came afterwards, to be {omitted ; and though this 
fealty ſtill remained incident to every ſocage tenure, 
yet the omiſſion of the form was not without its 
conſequences ; for, as lord Coke ſays, ſpeaking of 
homage, Prudent antiguity did, for the more ſolemnity 
and better memory and obſervation of that which is to be 
done, expreſs ſubſtances under ceremonies. 


2d), Whereas in the antient tenures the principal 


reſervation was of perſonal ſervices from the inferior 
tenants, the rent being generally trifling, ſuch as 
hens, capons, roſes, ſpurs, hawks, &c. afterwards 


the avarice or neceſſity of the lords incited them to 


convert theſe for the moſt part into money, which 
tended greatly to weaken the power of the lord, and 
to raiſe the freedom and independency of the tenant. 

gay, The diſmembering manors by leaſes for 
years, as it flowed from the ſame ſources, ſo it pro- 
duced the lame effects. Theſe were probably very 
rare before the reigh of- Edward I, at which time 
the ſtatute of Cloceſter ſecured the eſtate of this 
tenant. 
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4thly, The eſtate of the villain or copyholder ſeems 
clearly, as I have faid, to have originally been holden 
only at the will of the lord; but the law was after- 
wards altered, and in the reign of Edward IV, ſome 
of the beſt judges were of opinion, that if the copy - 
holder was unlawfully ejected by his lord, he ſhould 
have an action of treſpaſs againſt him at the com- 
mon law. 

From this time the eſtate of the copyholder 
which, as Briton tells us, was formerly a baſe tenure) 
began to grow into repute, and, though ſtill diſtin- 
guiſhed in ſome privileges from a freehold, became 
rhe poſſeſſion of many opulent and powerful per- 

By theſe and ſuch like means the commonalty, by 
degrees, ſhook off their vaſſalage, and became more 
and more independent on their ſuperiors. Even 
ſervants, in proceſs of time, acquired a ſtate of free- 
dom and independency, unknown to this rank in 
any other nation; and which, as the law now ſtands, 
is inconſiſtent with a ſervile condition. 

But nothing hath wrought ſuch an alteration in 
this order of people, as che introduction of trade. 
This hath indeed given a new face to the whole na- 
tion, hath in a great meaſure ſubverted the former 
Rate of affairs, and hath almoſt totally changed the 
manners, cuſtoms, and habits of the people, more 
eſpecially of the lower ſort. The narrowneſs of their 
fortune is changed into wealth; the ſimplicity of 
their manners into craft; their frugality i into luxury ; 
their humility into pride, and their ſubjection into 
equality. | 

The philoſopher, perhaps, will think this a bad 
exchange, and may be inclined to cry out with 


the poet, 
Sævior armis 
Luxuria incubuit. —— 
Nullum crimen abeſt, facinuſque es, ex quo 
Paupertas Romana perit. 


Again, 


in, 03 9113 lj 1 19316 71 | 
Prima peregrinos obſcena pecunia mores 
Intulit, et turpi fregerunt ſucula luxu 

hut the politician finds many emoluments to com- 
penſate all the moral evils introduced by trade, by 
which the grandeur and power of the nation is car- 
ried to à pitch that it could never otherwiſe have 
reached; arts and ſciences are improved, and hu- 
man life is embelliſned with every ornament, and 
furniſhed with every comfort which it is capable 
of taſting. O47 | | 
In all theſe aſſertions he is right; but ſurely he 
forgets himſelf a little, when he joins the philoſopher 
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in lamenting the introduction of luxury as a caſual 


evil; for as riches are the certain conſequence of 
trade, ſo is luxury the no leſs certain conſequence of 
riches; nay, trade and luxury do indeed ſupport each 
other; and this latter, in its turn, becomes as uſeful 
to trade, as trade had been before to the ſupport of 
luxury. | ; 233 51 | 1 
To prevent this conſequence therefore of a flou- 


riſning commerce is totally to change the nature of 


things, and to ſeparate the effect from the cauſe. 
A matter as impoſſible in the political body as in the 
natural. Vices and diſeaſes, with like phyſical ne- 
ceſſity, ariſe from certain habits in both; and to re- 
ſtrain and palliate the evil conſequences, is all that 
lies within the reach of art. How far it is the bu - 
ſineſs of the politician to interfere in the caſe of 
luxury, we have attempted to ſhew in the following 
treatiſe. 5 | 
Now, to conceive that ſo great a change as this in 
the people ſhould produce no change in the con- 
ſtitution, is to diſcover, I think, as great ignorance as 
would appear in the phyſician, who ſhould aſſert, 
that the whole ſtate of the blood may be entirely 


altered from poor to rich, from cool to inflamed, 
2 | without 
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without producing any alteration i in the conltitinion 
of the man. 

To put this in the cleareſt light : there appear to 
me to be four ſorts of political power; that of bodily 
ſtrength; that of the mind, the power of the purſe, 
and the power of the ſword. Under the ſecond of 
theſe diviſions may be ranged all the art of the le- 
giſlator and politician, all the power of laws and 
government. Theſe do conſtitute the civil power; 
4 and a ſtate may then be ſaid to be in good order, 
= when all the other powers are ſubſervient to this; 
when they own its ſuperior excellence and energy, 
pay it a ready eden and all unite in ſupport of 
its rule. 

But ſo far are theſe powers roms paying ſuch 
voluntary ſubmiſſion, that they are all extremely apt 
to rebel, and to aſſert their _ ſuperiority ; but 
none is more rebellious in its nature, or more dit. 
ficult to be governed, than that of the purſe or 
money. Self- opinion, Arrogance, inſolence, and 
impatience of rule, are its almoſt Dee com- 
panions. 

; Now if theſe ions are true, what * immenſe 
accefſiontof: this power hath accrued to the com- 
-monalty by the increaſe of trade? for though the 
other orders have acquired an addition by the ſame 
means, yet this is not in the ſame proportion, as 
every reader, who will revolve the propoſition but a 
moment in his own mind; muſt be latished, | 
And what may we hence conclude ? is that civil 
power, which was adapted to the rennen of 
this order of people in that ſtate in which they 
were at the conqueſt, capable of ruling them in their 
preſent ſituation ? hath this civil power kept equal 
pace wich them in the increaſe of its force, or 
Lach: it not rather, by the remiſſneſs of the ma- 
giſtrate, loſt much of its antient energy? where 18 
now that power of the ſheriff, which could for- 


merly awaken and arm a whole county in an In- 
ſtant : 
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ſtant ? where is that poſſe comitatus, which, at: ended 
at his beck? what is become of the conſlitutions 
of Alfred, which the reader will find ſet forth at 
large in the following treatiſe ? what of the antient 
conſervators of the peace? have the juſtices, on 
whom this whole power devolves, an authority ſuf- 
hcient for the purpoſe? in ſome counties, per- 
haps, you may find an overgrown tyrant, who lords 
it over his neighbours and tenants with deſpotic 
ſway, and who is as regardleſs of the law as he is 
ignorant of it; but as to the magiſtrate of a leſs 
fortune, and more knowledge, every riotous in- 
dependent butcher . or baker, with two or three 
thouſand pounds in his pocket, laughs at his power, 
and every pettyfogger makes him tremble. . 

It is a common and popular complaint, that the 
juſtices of peace have already too much power. In- 
deed a very little is too much, if it be abuſed; bu 
in truth, this complaint proceeds from a miſtake of 
buſineſs for power: The buſineſs of the juſtice is 
indeed multiplied by a great number of ſtatutes ; 
but I know not of any (the riot act perhaps ex - 
cepted) which hath at all enlarged his power. 
And what the force of that act is, and how able the 
magiſtrate is, by means of the civil power alone, to 
execute it in any popular commotion, I have myſelf 
experienced. Bur when a mob of chairmen or 
ſervants, . or a gang of thieves and ſharpers, are 
almoſt too big for the civil authority to ſuppreſs, 
what muſt be the caſe in a ſeditious tumult, or ge- 
neral riot of the people? | 
From what hath been ſaid, I may, I think, con- 
clude, that the conſtitution of this country is altered 
from its antient ſtate. 

2dly, That the power of the commonalty hath 
received an immenſe addition; and that the civil 
power having not increaſed, but decreaſed, in the 
lame proportion, is not able to govern them. "4 
Vol. VIII. MM What 
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. What may and muſt be the conſequences of this, 
as well as what remedy can be applied to it, I leave 
to the conſideration of others: I have proceeded far 
enough already on the ſubject, to draw ſufficient ill- 
will on myſelf, from unmeaning or ill- meaning peo- 
ple, who either do not foreſee the miſchievous ten- 
dency of a total relaxation of government, or who 
have ſome private wicked purpoſe to effect from 
public confuſion. © | 
In plain truth, the principal deſign, of this whole 
work, is to rouſe the Vi power from its preſent 
lethargic ſtate. A deſign, which alike oppoſes thoſe 
wild notions of liberty that are inconſiſtent with all 
government, and thoſe pernicious ſchemes of go- 
vernment, which are deſtructive of true liberty, 
However contrary indeed theſe principles may ſeem 
to each other, they have both the ſame common 
intereſt; or, rather, the former are the wretched 
tools of the latter: for anarchy is almoſt ſure to end 
in ſome kind of tyranny. | 

Dr. Middleton, in his. life of Cicero, hath a fine 
obſervation to my preſent purpoſe, with which I will 
conclude this Preface. 

From the railleries of the Romans,“ (ſays he) 
on the barbarity and miſery of our iſland, one cannot 
help reflecting on the ſurpriſing fate and revo- 
« lutions of kingdoms: how Rote, once the miſtreſs 
© of the world, the ſeat of arts, empire, and glory, 
* now lies ſunk in ſloth, ignorance, and poverty; 
© enſlaved to the moſt cruel, as well as to the moſt 
* contemptible of tyrants. ſuperſtition and religious 
© impoſture : while this remote country, anciently 
© the jeſt and contempt of the polite Romans, is be- 
come the happy ſeat of liberty, plenty, and letters; 
* flouriſhing in all the arts and refinements of civil 
© life; yet running perhaps the ſame courſe, which 
© Rome itſelf had run before it; from virtuous in- 
* duſtry to wealth; from wealth to luxury; from 
11 1 bs 3 Juxury 
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© luxury to an impatience of diſcipline and corrup- 
© tion of morals; till, by a total degeneracy and 
© loſs of virtue, being grown ripe for deſtruction, 
© it falls a prey at laſt to ſome hardy oppreſſor, and, 
with the loſs of liberty, loſing every thing elſe that 
* is valuable, finks gradually again into its original 
* barbariſm,” 
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CAUSES of the late Increaſe of 
ROBBERS, c. | 


INTRODUCTION. 


| HE great increaſe of robberies within theſe 
| few years, is an evil which to me appears 
to deſerve ſome attention; and the rather 
as it ſeems (though already become ſo flagrant) not 
yet to have arrived to that height of which it is capa- 
ble, and which it is likely to attain: For diſeaſes 
in the political, as in the natural body, ſeldom 
fail going on to their criſis, eſpecially when nouriſh- 
ed and encouraged by faults in the conſtitution. In 
fact, I make no doubt, but that the ſtreets of this 
town, and the roads leading to it, will ſhortly be 
impaſſable without the utmoſt hazard; nor are we 
threatned with ſeeing leſs dangerous gangs of rogues 
among us, than thoſe which the Iralians call the 
Banditti. 

Should this ever happen to be the caſe, we ſhall 
have ſufficient reaſon to lament that remiſſneſs by 
which this evil was ſuffered to grow to ſo great a 
height. All diſtempers, if I may once more reſume 
the alluſion, the ſooner they are oppoſed, admit of 
the eaſier and the ſafer cure. The great difficulty 
of extirpating deſperate gangs of robbers, when once 
collected into a body, appears from our own hiſtory 
in former times, France hath given us a later ex- 
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ample in the long reign of Cartouche, and his Ban- 
ditti; and this under an abſolute monarchy, which 
affords much mote ſpeedy and efficacious remedies 
againſt theſe political diſorders, than can be admi- 
niſtred in a free ſtate, whoſe forms of correction are 
extremely flow and incertain, and whoſe puniſh- 
menis are the mildeſt and the moſt void of terror of 
any other in the known world. 

For my on part, I cannot help regarding theſe 
depredations in a moſt ſerious light : nor can I help 
-wondering that a nation ſo jealous of her liberties, 
that from the lighteſt cauſe, and often without 
any cauſe at all, we, are always murmuring at our 
ſuperiors, ſhould tamely and quietly ſupport the in- 
valion of her properties by a few of the loweſt and 

.  vileſt among us: doth not this ſituation in reality 
= - level us with the moſt enſlaved countries? it I am 
{ to be aſſaulted, and pillaged, and plundered ; if I 
can neither ſleep in my own houſe, nor walk the 
ſtreets, nor travel in ſafety; is not my condition 
almoſt equally bad whether a licenced or unlicenced 
rogue, a dragoon or a robber, be the perſon who 
\ aſſaul:s and plunders me ? the only difference which 
I can perceive is, that the latter evil appears to be 
more ealy to remove. x | 
II this be, as I clearly think it is, the caſe, ſurely 
there are few matters of more general concern than: 
to put an immediate end Bt. outrages, which 
are already become ſo notorious, and Which, as J 
obſerved, do ſeem to threaten us with ſuch a dan- 
. gerous increaſe: What indeed may not the public 
r when they are informed as an unqueſtion- 
le fact, that there are at this time a great gang 
of rogues, whoſe number falls little ſhort of a 5 
dred, who are incorporated in one body, have of- 
ficers and a treaſury; and have reduced theft and 
robbery into a regular ſyſtem. There are of this 
ſociety of men who appear in all diſguiſes, and mix 
in moſt companies. Nor are they better verſed in 
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every art of cheating, thieving, and robbiaz, than 
they are armed with every method of evading the 
law, if they ſhould ever be diſcovered, and an at- 
tempt made to bring them to juſtice. Here, if they 
fail in reſcuing the priſoner, or (which ſeldom hap- 

ns) in bribing or deterring the proſecutor, they 
Le for their laſt reiource ſome rotten members of 
the law, to forge a defence for them, and a great 
number of falle witneſſes ready to ſupport it. 

Having ſeen the moſt convincing proofs of all 
this, I cannot help thinking it high time to put ſome 
ſtop to the further progreſs of ſuch impudent and 
audacious inſults, not only on the properties of the 
ſubject, but on the national juſtice, and on the laws 
themſelves. The means of accompliſhing this (the 
belt which ſuggeſt themſelves to me) 1 ſhall ſubmit 
to the public canſideration, after having firſt en 
' quired into the cauſes of the preſent growth of this 
evil, and whence we have great reaſon to apprehend 
its further increaſe. Some of thele I am too well 
verſed in the affairs of this world to expect to ſee 
removed; but there are others, which, without be- 
ing over ſanguine, we may hope to remedy; and 
thus perhaps one ill conſequence, at leaſt, of the 
more ſtubborn political diſeaſes may ceale, | 


SECT. L. 


Of too frequent and expenſive diverſions among the lower 


IRST then, I think, that the vaſt torrent of 
luxury, which of late years hath poured itſelf 
into this nation, hath greatly contributed to pro- 
duce, among many others, the miſchief I here com- 
plain of. I aim not here to ſatirize the great, among 
whom luxury is probably rather a moral than a 
political evil. But vices no more than diſeaſes will 
ſtop with them; for bad habits are as infectious by 
M m 4 example, 
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example, as the plague itſelf by contact. In free 
countries, at leaſt, it is a branch of liberty claimed 
by the people to be as wicked and as profligate as 
their ſuperiors. Thus while the nobleman will 
emulate the grangeur of a prince; and the gentle- 
man will aſpire to the proper ſtate of the nobleman, - 
dhe tradeſman ſteps from behind his counter into the 
vacant place of the gentleman. Nor doth the con- 
fuſion end here: it reaches the very dregs of the 
people, who alptring ſtill to a degree beyond that 
which belongs to them, and not being able by the 
fruits of honeſt labour to ſupport the ſtate which they 
affect, they diſdain the wages to which their in- 
duſtry would intitle them ; and abandoning them- 
ſelves to idleneſs, the more ſimple and poor ſpirited 
= * betake themſelves to a ſtate of ſtarving and beggary, 
'4 while thoſe of more art and courage become thieves, 
ſharpers, and rubbers. oh 
Could luxury be confined to the palaces of the 
ks great, the ſociety would not perhaps be much affect- 
" ed with it; at leaſt, the miſchiefs, which I am now 
intending to obviate, can never be the conſequence. 
For though, pr. there is not more of real vir- 
tue in the higher ſtate, yet the ſenſe of honour is 
there more general and prevalent. But there is a 
much ſtronger reaſon. The means bear no proba- 
ble proportion to the end : for the loſs of thouſands, 
or of a great eſtate, is not to be relieved or ſupplied 
by any means of common theft or robbery. _ With 
regard to ſuch evils therefore the legiſlature might 
be juſtified in leaving the puniſhment as well as the 
pernicious conſequence, to end in the miſery, diſtreſs, 
and ſometimes utter ruin of a private family. But 
when this vice deſcends downward to the tradeſman, 
the mechanic, and the labourer, it is certain to en- 
gender many political miſchiefs, and among the reft 
it is moſt evidently the parent of theft and robbery, 
to which not only the motive of want but of ſhame 
conduces : for there is no greater degree of * 
; than 
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than the tradeſman generally feels at the firſt in- 
ability to make his regular payments; nor is there 
any difficulty which he would not undergo to avoid 
it. Here then the highway promiſes, and hath, I 
doubt not, 'often given relief, Nay, I remember 
very lately a highwayman who confeſſed ſeveral rob- 
beries before me, his motive to which, he aſſured 
me (and ſo it appeared) was to pay a bill that was 
ſhortly to become due. In this caſe therefore the 
public becomes intereſted, and conſequently the le- 
giſlature is obliged to interpoſe. 

To give a final blow to luxury by any general 
prohibition, if it would be adviſeable, is by no means 
poſſible. To ſay the truth, bad habits in the body 
politic, eſpecially if of any duration, are ſeldom to be 
wholly eradicated. Palliatives alone are to be' ap- 
plied ; and theſe too in a free conſtitution muſt be of 
the gentleſt kind, and as much as poſſible adapred to 
the taſte and genius of the people. | 

The gentleſt method which I know, and at the 
ſame time perhaps one of the moſt effectual, of ſtop- 
ping the progreſs of vice, is by removing the tempta- 
tion. Now the two great motives to luxury, in the 
mind of man, are vanity and voluptuouſneſs. The 
former of theſe operates but little in this regard with 
the lower order of people. I do not mean that they 
have leſs of this paſſion than their betters; but the 
apparent impoſſibility of gratifying it this way deters 
them, and diverts at leaſt this paſſion into another 
channel; for we find it puts them rather on vying 
with each other in the reputation of wealth, than 
in the outward appearance of ſhow and 'grandeur. 
Voluptuouſneſs or the love of pleaſure is that alone 
which leads them into luxury. Here then the 
temptation is with all poſſible care to be withdrawn 
from them. 

Now what greater temptation can there be to vo- 
luptuouſneſs, than a place where every ſenſe and a 
petite of which it is compounded, are fed and de- 

| lighted; 
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lighted ; where the eyes are feaſted with ſhow, and 
the ears with muſic, and where gluttony and drunken. 
neſs are allured by every kind of dainty ; nay, where 
the ſineſt women are expoſed to view, and where the 
meaneſt perſon who can dreſs himſelf clean, may in 
ſome degree mix with his betters, and thus perhaps 
ſatisfy his vanity as well as his love of pleaſure ? 

It may poſſibly. be ſaid that theſe diverſions are 
cheap: I anſwer, that is one objection I have to 
them: was the price as high as that of a ridatto, 
or an opera, it would, like theſe diverſions, be con- 
fined to the higher people only; beſides, the cheap- 
neſs is really a deluſion, Unthinking men are often 
deceived into expence, as 1 once knew an honeſt 
gentleman, who carried his wife and two daughters 
to a maſquerade, being told that he could have four 
tickets for four guineas; but found atterwards, that 
in dreſſes, maſques, chairs, &c. the night's entertain- 
ment coſt him almoſt twelve. I am convinced that 
many thouſands of honc ſt tradeſmen have found their 
expences exceed their computation in a much greater 
proportion. And the tum of ſeven or eight ſhillings 
(which is a very moderate allowance for the enter- 
teinment of the ſmalleſt family) repeated once or 
twice a week through a ſummer, will make too large 
a deduction from the reaſonable profits of any low 
mechanic, | 

_ Beſides the actual expence in attending theſe places 
of pleaſure, the loſs of time and neglect of buſineſs 
ere conſequences which the inferior tradeſman can by 
no means ſupport. To be born for no other pur- 
poſe than to conſume the fruits of the earth is the 
privilege (if it may be really called a privilege) of 
very few. The greater part of mankind muſt ſweat 
| bard to produce them, or ſociety will no longer an- 
ſwer the purpoſes for which it was ordained. Six days 
ſhalt thou labour, was the politive command of God 
in his own republic, A ſeverity, however, which 
the divine wiſdom was pleaſed ſomewhat to 1 
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and appointed certain times of reſt and recreation 
for his people. Such were the feaſt of the un- 
leavened bread, the feaſt of the weeks, and the feaſt 
of the tabernacles. On which occaſions it is written, 
Thou ſhalt rejoice before the Lord thy God, thou, and. 
thy ſon, and thy daughter, and thy ſervant, and thy 
maid, and the levite that is within thy gates, and the 
ranger, and the fatherleſs, and the widow | a}. 

All other nations have imitated this divine in- 
ſtitution. It is true among the Greeks, ariſing from 
the nature of their ſuperſtition, there were many 
feſtivals ; yet ſcarce any of theſe were univerſal, and 
few attended with any other than religious cere- 
monies [o]. The Roman calendar is thinner ftrewed 
with theſe ſeaſons of idleneſs. Indeed there ſeems 
to have been one only kind of univerſal ſport and 
revelling amongſt them, which they called the Sa- 
turnalia, when much too great indulgence was gi- 
ven to all kinds of licentiouſneſs. Public ſcenes 
of rendezvous they had none. As to the Grecian 
women, it is well known they were almoſt. intirely 
confined to their own houſes; where the very en- 
tertainment of their fineſt ladies was only works of 
the finer fort. And the Romans by the Orchian 
law, which was made among many others for the 
ſuppreſſion of luxury, and was publiſhed in the third 
year from Cato's cenſorſhip, thought proper to limit 
the number of perſons who were to aſſemble even 
at any private feaſt [rc]. Nay, the exhibitions of 
the theatre were ſuffered only at particular ſeaſons, 
and on holydays. 


[al Exod, - xxxiv. Deut. chap. xvi. 

[5] Thegods, ſays Plato, pitying the ious condition to which 
men were — appointed holy rites to themſelves, as ſeaſons of reſt 
to men; and gave them the Muſes, with Apollo their leader, and 
Bacchus, to in the celebrations, &c, Leg. I. ii. p. 787. 
edit. Ficini, 

(el Macrob. Saturnal. lib. ii. c. xii. Note, This Rior Act 
A aan of the Roman republic, - N 
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Nor are our own laws ſilent on this head, with re- 
gard at leaſt to the loweſt fort of people, whoſe di- 


verſions have been confined to certain ſtated times, 


Mr. Pulton [d], ſpeaking of thoſe games and aſſem- 
blies of the people which are lawful, ſays, that they 


are lawful at certain places and ſeaſons of the year, 
allowed by old and ancient cuſtoms. The ſtatute 


of Henry VIII. [e] farther, and expreſly enacts, 
that no manner of artificer or craftſman, of any 
handicraft or occupation, huſbandman, apprentice, 
&c. ſhall play at the tables, tennis, dice, cards, 


bowls, &c. out of Chriſtmas, under the penalty of 


205. 

Thus we find that by divine as well as human 
inſtitution, as well by our own laws as thoſe of other 
countries, the diverſions of the people have been 
limited and reſtrained to certain ſeaſons: Under 
which limitations, Seneca calls theſe diverſions the 
neceſſary temperament of labour. Some remiſſion, 
* ſays he, mult be given to our minds, which will 


'* ſpring up the better, and more briſk from reſt. 
© It is with the mind as with a fruitful field, whoſe 
* fertility will be exhauſted if we give it no in- 


* termiſlion. Ihe ſame will accrue to the mind b 
© inceflant labours, whereas both from gentle remiſ- 


ion will acquire ſtrength. From conſtant labour 


* ariſes a certain dulneſs and languor of the ſpirits ; 
nor would men with ſuch eagerneſs affect them, if 
* ſport or merriment had not a certain natural 


.* ſweetneſs inherent in themſelves; the frequent uſe 


of which however will deſtroy all gravity and force 
in our minds. Sleep is neceſſary to our refreſh- 
ment, but if this be continued night and day, it 


will become death. There is a great difference 
between the remiſſion of any thing and its diſ- 
ſolution. Lawgivers, therefore, inſtituted certain 
* holydays, that the people might be compelled by 


10 Hen. VIII. c. ix. . 
* * law 
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© law to merriment, interpoſing this as a neceſſary 
© temperament to their labours [f]. 

Thus the Greek and Latin philoſopher, though 
they derive the inſtitution differently, the one alledg- 
ing a divine and the other a human original, both 
ree that a neceflary relaxation from labour was the 
only end for which diverſion was invented and al- 
lowed to the people. This inſtitution, as the former. 
of theſe great writers tells us, was groſiy perverted 
even in his time; but ſurely neither then, nor in 
any age or nation, until now, was this perverſion 
carried to ſo ſcandalous an exceſs as it is at preſent 
in this kingdom, and eſpecially in and near the me- 
tropolis, where the places of pleaſure are almoſt be- 
come numberleſs: for, beſides thoſe great ſcenes of 
rendezvous, where the nobleman and his taylor, the 
lady of quality and her tire woman, meet 
and form one common aſſembly, what an immenſe 
variety of places have this town and its neighbour- 
hood ſet apart for the amuſement of the loweſt order 
of the people; and where, the maſter of the houſe, 
or wells, or garden, may be ſaid to angle only in the 
kennels, where, baiting with the vileſt materials, he 
catches only the thoughtleſs and taſtleſs rabble? and 
theſe are carried on, not on a ſingle day, or in a 
ſingle week; but all of them during half, and ſome 
during the whole year. | 

If a computation was made of the money ex- 
pended in theſe temples of idlenels by the arti ficer, 
the handicraft, the apprentice, and even the com- 
mon labourer, the ſum would appear exceſſive; but 
without putting myſelf to that trouble, I believe the 
reader will permit me to conclude that it is much 
greater than ſuch perſons can or ought to afford; 
eſpecially as idleneſs, its neceſſary attendant, adds 
greatly to the debtor's fide in the account; and 
that the neceſſary conſequence muſt be ruin to many, 
who, from being uſeful members of the ſociety, will 
[I Sen. De Tranquill. Animi, p. 167: edit, Lipſ. | 
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become a heavy burden or abſolute nuiſance to the 

ublic. Ir being indeed a certain method to fill the 
— with beggars, and the goals with debtors and 
thieves. 


That this branch of luxury hath grown to its pre- 
ſent height, is owing partly to a defect in the laws; 
and this defect may, with great decency and reſpect 
to the legiſlature, be very truly imputed to the re- 
cency of the evil; for as our anceftors knew it not, 
= may be well excuſed for not having foreſeen 
and guarded againſt it. If therefore it ſhould ſeem 
now neceſſary to be retrenched, a new law will, 
I apprehend, be neceſſary for that purpole ; the 
powers of the magiſtrate being ſcarce extenſive 
enough, under any proviſion extant, to deſtroy a 
hydra now become ſo pregnant and dangerous. 
And it would be too dangerous as well as too invidi- 
ous a taſk to oppoſe the mad humours of the popu- 
lace, by the force of any doubtful obſolete law; 
which, as I have hinted before, - could not have been 
directly levelled at a vice, which did not exiſt at the 


time when the law was made. 


But while I am recommending ſome reſtraint of 
this branch of luxury, which ſurely appears to be 
neceſſary, I would be underſtood to aim at the re- 
trenchment only, not at the extirpation of diverſion ; 
nay, and in this reſtraint, I confine myſelf entirely 
to the lower order of people. Pleaſure always hath 
been, and always will be, the principal buſineſs 
of perſons of faſhion and fortune, and more eſpecially 
of the ladies, for whom I have infinitely too great 
an honour and reſpect to rob them of any their leaſt 
amuſement. Let them have their plays, operas, 
and oratorios, their maſquerades and ridottos ; their 
aſſemblies, drums, routs, riots, and hurricanes ; their 
Ranclagh and Vaexhall; their Bath, Tunbridge, 
Briſto}, Scarborough, and Cheltenham z and let them 
have their beaus and danglers to attend them ar all 
thele ; it is the only uſe for which ſuch beau; — 
Wits Al th 
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fit; and I have ſeen, in the courſe of my life, that it is 
the only one to which, by ſenſible women, they are 
applied. | 

In diverſion, as in 'many other particulars, the 
upper part of life is diftinguiſhed from the lower. 
Ler the great therefore anſwer for the employment 
of their time, to themſelves, or to their ſpiritual 
governors. The ſociety will receive ſome temporal 
advantage from their luxury. The more toys which 
children of all ages conſume, the briſker will be the 
circulation of money, and the greater the increaſe of 
trade. 

The buſineſs of the politician is only to prevent 
the contagion from ſpreading to the uſeful part of 
mankind, the EHIHONON IIEGTKOE TENOE [pg]; and 
this is the buſineſs of perſons of faſhion and fortune 
too, in order that the labour and induſtry of the reſt 
may adminiſter to their pleaſures, and furniſh them 
with the means of luxury. To the upper part of 
mankind time is an enemy, and (as they themſelves 
often confeſs) their chief labour is to kill it; where- 
as, with the others, time and money are almoſt 
ſynonymous ; and as they have very little of each to 


ſpare, it becomes the legiſlature, as much as poſſible, 
to ſuppreſs all temptations whereby 4 be 


induced too profuſely to ſquander either the one or 
the other; ſince all ſuch profuſion muſt be repaired 

at the coſt of the public. 0 
Such places of pleaſure, therefore, as are totally ſet 
apart for the uſe of the great world, I meddle not 
with. And though Ranelagh and Vauxhall, by rea- 
ſon of their price, are not entirely appropriated to 
the people of faſhion, yet they are ſeldom frequented 
by any below the middle rank; and a ſtrict regard 
to decency is preſerved in them both. But ſurely 
two ſuch places are ſufficient to contain all thoſe who 
have any title to ſpend their time in this idle, though 
otherwiſe innocent way. Nor ſhould ſuch a faſhiog 
U Plat. | "i 
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be allowed to ſpread into every village round Lon. 
don, and by degrees all over the ingdom; by 
which means, not only idleneſs, but all kinds of im- 
morality, will be encouraged. | 
I cannot diſmiſs this head, without mentioning a 
notorious nuiſance which hath lately ariſen in this 
town; I mean, thoſe balls where men and women of 
looſe. reputation meet in diſguiſed habits. As to 
the maſquerade in the Hay-market, I have nothing 
to ſay I really think it a filly rather than a vicious 
entertainment.: but the caſe is very different with 
theſe inferiour maſquerades; for theſe are indeed 
no other than the temples of drunkenneſs, leud- 


neſs, and all kind of debauchery. 


| | SECT. II. | 
Of DrxunxEnNEss, 4 ſecond conſequence of luxury 


among the vulgar. 


'UT the expence of money, and loſs of time, 
with their certain conſequences, are not the only 
evils which attend the luxury of the vulgar; drunken- 
neſs is almoſt inſeparably annexed to the pleaſures 
of ſuch. people. A vice by no means. to be con- 
ſtrued as a ſpiritual offence alone, ſince ſo many tem- 
poral miſchiefs ariſp from it; amongſt which are 
very frequently robbery and murder itſelf. - 

I do not know a more excellent inſtitution than 
that of Pittacus, mentioned by Ariſtotle in his Poli- 
tics [5]; by which a blow given by a drunken man, 
was more ſeverely puniſhed than if it had been gi- 
ven by one that was ſober; for Piltacus, ſays 
Ariſtotle; confidered the utility of the public (as drunken 
men are more apt to ſtrike) and not the excuſe, which 
might otherziſe be allowed to their drunkenneſs. And 
ſo far both the civil law and our own have followed 
this inſtitution, that neither have admitted drunken- 


neſs to be an excuſe for any crime. 
DLL. ü. c. x. £ 
This 
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This odious vice (indeed the parent of all others) 
as hiſtory informs us, was firſt introduced into this 
kingdom by the Danes, and with very miſchievous 
effelts. Wherefore that excellent prince Edgar the 

eable, when he ſet about reforming the man- 
ners of his people, applied himſelf very particularly 
to the remedy of this great evil, and ordered filver 
or gold pins to be to the ſides of their pots and 
cups, beyond which it was not lawful for any perſon 
to drink [i]. 93 A ct. 
What penalty was affixed to the breach of this 
inſtitution, I know not; nor do I find any puniſh- 
ment in our books for the crime of drunkenneſs, 
till the time of Jac. I. in the fourth year of whoſe 
reign it was enacted, That every perfon lawfully 
© convicted of drunkenneſs, ſhall, for every ſuch of- 
© fence, forfeit the ſum of five ſhillings, to be paid 
within a week next after his, her, or their con- 
t yiction, to the hands of the church-wardens of the 
* pariſh where, &c. to the uſe of the poor. In de- 
fault of payment, the ſum to be 1:vied. by diſtreſs, 
* and, in default of diſtreſs, the offender is. to be com- 
© mitted to the ſtocks, there to remain for the ſpace 
* of fix hours [&].* 

For the ſecond offence they are to be bound to 
their good behaviour, with two ſureties, in a recog- 
nizance of ten pounds [I]. J 

Nor is only that degree of drunkenneſs forbidden, 
which Mr. Dalton deſcribes, * ſo as to ſtagger and 
t real to and fro, and where the ſame legs which 
* carry him into a houſe, cannot carry him out 
again [n]; for, by the ſame act of parliament, 
all perſons who continue drinking or tipling in any 
inn, victualling-houſe, or ale-houſe, in their own 
city, town or pariſh (unleſs ſuch as being invited by 
a traveller, ſhall accompany him during his neceſſary 


chap. v. ſet. 6. [] Dalt. chap. vii. ſect. 5. 
Vor. VII. N n abode, 


1 Eachard, p. 88. iI Jac. I. chap.v. [7] Jac. . 
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abode there; or except labouring and handicraftſmen 
in cities, and corporate and market towns, upon a 


working day, for an hour at dinner-time, in ale- 


houſes, where they take their diet; and except la- 
-bourers and workmen, who, during their continu- 
ance in any work, ſhall lodge or victual in any inn, 
&c. or except for ſome urgent and neceſſary occa- 
fion, to be allowed by two juſtices of the peace) ſhall 
forfeit the ſum of three ſhillings and ſixpence, for 
the uſe of the poor; to be levied as before, and, for 
want of diſtreſs, to be put in the ſtocks for four 
hours [A]. 
This act hath been till farther enforced by another 
in the ſame reign [o]. By the latter act, the tipler 
is liable, whether his habitation be within the ſame 
or any other pariſh. zh, The proof by one wit- 
neſs is made ſufficient; and, 3dly, A very extraor- 
dinary clauſe is added, by which the oath of the 
rty offending, after having confeſſed his own crime, 
is made evidence againſt any other offender, though 
at the ſame time. | 
Thus we ſee the legiſlature have taken the utmoſt 
care not only to puniſh, but even to prevent this 
vice of drunkenneſs, which the preamble of one 
of the foregoing ſtatutes calls a loathſome and odicus 
Fin, and the root and foundation of many other enor- 
mous fins, as murder, &c. Nor doth the wiſdom 
of our law ſtop here. Our cautious anceſtors have 
endeavoured to remove the temptation, and, in a 
great meaſure, to take away from the people their 
very power of offending this way. And this by go- 
ing to the fountain-head, and endeavouring to re- 
gulate and reſtrain the ſcenes of theſe diſorders, and 
to confine them to thoſe uſes for which they were at 
firſt deſigned; namely, for the reſt, refreſhment, and 
convenience of travellers. | 


Ii Jac. I. chap. iv. ect. 4. & 1 Jac, I. chap. ix. 
0] 21 Jac. I. chap. vii, 


A curſory 
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A curſory view of the ſtatutes on this head will 
demonſtrate of what conſequence to ſociety the ſap- 
preſſion of this vice was in the opinion of our an- 
ceſtors. . 

By the common law, inns and ale-houſes might be 
kept ad libitum; but if any diſorders were ſuffered in 
them, they were indictable as a common nuiſance. 

The firſt reform which I find to have been made 
by parliament, was in the reign of Henry VII , 
when two juſtices were empowered to ſuppreſs an 
ale-houſe, 3 | 

The ſtatute of Edward VI[q] is the firſt which re- 
quires a precedent licence. By this act no man can 
keep an ale-houſe, without being licenced by the 
ſeſſions, or by two juſtices; but now, by a late 
ſtatute, all licences granted by juſtices out of their 
ſeſſions are void [r]. | : 

By the ſtatute of Charles I [SI], which alters the 

nalties of that of Edward VI. the puniſhment for 

eeping an ale-houſe, or common ſelling ale, beer, 
cyder, and perry, without a licence, 1s to pay twenty 

ſhillings to the uſe of the poor, to be levied by dif- 
treſs z Which, if ſatisfaction be not made within 
three days, is to be ſold. And if there be no goods 
whereon to reſtrain, and the money be not paid 
within ſix days after conviction, the offender is to be 
delivered to the conſtable, or ſome inferior officer, 
to be whipped. For the ſecond offence, he is to be 
committed to the houſe of correction for a month; 
and for the third, he is to be committed to the nd 

houſe, till, by order of the Juſtices, at their general 

ſeſfons, he be diſcharged. * | | 

The conviction is to be on the view of the 
juſtice, confeſſion of the party, or by the oath of 
two witneſſes. 7 

And by this ſtatute, if the conſtable or officer to 
whom the party is committed to be whipt, &c. da 


[p) 11 Hen. VII. 2) 5 Edw. VI. c. xxv. [- 28. II. 
c. xxvũi. ſect. 11. rh 3 Car. I. cap. iv. | 
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not execute his warrant, the juſtice ſhall commit him 
to priſon, there to remain till he ſhall procure 
ſome one to execute the ſaid warrant, or until 
he ſhall pay forty ſhillings to the uſe of the poor. 

The juſtices, at the time of granting the licence, 
ſhall take a recognizance from the party, not to 
ſuffer any unlawful games, nor other diſorders, in 
his houſe; which is to be certified to the ſeſſions, 
and the juſtices there have a power to proceed. 
for the forfeiture []. 

By the ſtatute of Jac. I fs], ale-houſe-keepers, 
who ſuffer townſmen to fit tipling (unleſs in the 
caſes abovementioned [w]) forfeit ten ſhillings to 
the ,papr; the diſtreſs to be ſold within ſix days; 
and 1f no diſtreſs can be had, 'the party is to be 
committed till the forfeiture is paid. | 

Vintners, who keep inns or victualling- houſes, are 
within this a& [x]. 

And by two ſeveral ſtatutes [y], ale-houſe-keep- 
ers, convicted of this offence, are prohibited from 
keeping an ale- houſe for the ſpace of three years. 

Juſtices of peace likewiſe, for any diſorders com- 
mitted in ale-houſes contrary to the condition of the 
recognizance, may ſuppreſs ſuch houſes Iz]; but 
then the proceeding muſt be on the recognizance, 
and the breach of the condition proved [a]. 

Now, on the conciſe view of theſe ſeveral laws, 
It appears, that the legiſlature have been abundantly 
careful on this head; and that the only blame lies 
on the remiſſneſs with which theſe wholeſome pro- 
viſions have been executed. Tun 
But though I will not undertake to defend the 
magiſtrates of former times, who have ſurely been 
guilty of ſome neglect of their duty; yet, on be- 

of the preſent commiſſioners of the peace, I 


L) 5 E. VI. ubi — [z] Cap. ix. ubi ſup. [ao] Supra, 
p- 14. in the caſe of Tiplers. [x] 1 Car. I. cap. iv. 

D 7 Jac. I. cap x. 21 Jac. I. cap. vii. ſz] 5 E. VI. ubi 

fop. (a Salk. 45. 

| | muſt 
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muſt obſerve, their caſe is very different. Whar 
hyſicians tell us of the animal functions, will 
hold true when applied to laws; both, by lon 
diſuſe, loſe all their elaſticity and force, F i 
habits grow on men, as they do on children, by 
long indulgence; nor will either ſubmit eaſily to 
correction in matters where they have been ac- 
cuſtomed to act at their pleaſure. They are very 
different offices to execute a new or a well known 
law, and to revive one which is obſolete. In the 
caſe of a known law, cuſtom brings men to ſub- 
miſſion ; and in all new proviſions, the ill- will, if 
any, is levelled at the legiſlature, who are much 
more able to ſupport it than a few, or a ſingle ma- 
giſtrate. If therefore it be thought proper to ſup- 
preſs this vice, the legiſlature muſt once more take 
the. matter into their hands; and to this, perhaps, 
they will be the more inclined, when it comes to 
their knowledge, that a new kind of drunkenneſs, 
unknown to our anceſtors, 1s lately ſprung up a- 
mongſt us, and which, if not put a ſtop to, will in. 
fallibly deſtroy a great part of the inferiour people. 
The drunkenneſs 1 here intend, is that acquired 
by the ſtrongeſt intoxicating liquors, and particu- 
larly by that poiſon called gin; which I have great 
reaſon to think, is the principal ſuſtenance (if it may 
be ſo called) of more than an hundred thouſand 
people in this. metropolis. Many of theſe wretches 
there are, who ſwallow pints of this poiſon within 
the twenty-four hours; the dreadful effects of 
which I have the misfortune every day to ſee, and to 
ſmell too. But I have no need to inſiſt on my own 
credit, or on that of my informers ; the great re- 
venue arifing from the tax on this liquor (the con- 
ſumption of which is almoſt _— confined to the 
loweſt order of people) will prove the quantiry co 
ſumed better than any other evidence, | 
Now, beſides the moral ill conſequences occa- 
fioned by this drunkenneſs, with which, in this 
Nn 3 Teatiſe, 
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treatiſe, I profeſs not to deal ; how greatly muſt this 
be ſuppoſed to contribute to thoſe political miſ- 
chiefs which this eſſay propoſes to remedy ? this 
will appear from conſidering, that however cheap 
this vile portion may be, the poorer fort will not 
eaſily be able to ſupply themſelves with the quanti- 
ties they deſire; for the intoxicating draught itſelf 
diſqualifies them from uſing any honeſt means to 
acquire it, at the ſame time that it removes all ſenſe 
of fear and ſhame, and emboldens them to com- 
mit every wicked and deſperate enterprize. Many 
inſtances of this I. ſee daily: wretches are often 
brought before me, charged with theft and rob- 
bery, whom I am forced to confine before they are 
in a condition to be examined; and when they 
have afterwards become ſober, I have plainly per- 
ceived, from the ſtate of the caſe, that the gin 
alone was the cauſe of the tranſgreſſion, and have 
been ſometimes ſorry that I was obliged to commit 
them to priſon. | 
But beyond all this, there is a political ill con- 
ſequence of this drunkenneſs, which, though it 
doth not ſtrictly fall within my preſent purpoſe, I 
ſhall be excuſed for mentioning, it being indeed the 
greateſt evil of all, and which muſt, I think, awaken 
our legiſlature to put a findl period to ſo deſtructive 
a practice. And this is that dreatiful conſequence 
which muſt attend the poiſonous quality of this 
pernicious liquor to the health, the ſtrength, and 
the very being of numbers of his majeſty's mol: 
2515 ſubjects. I have not enough of phyſical 
nowledge, to diſplay the ill effects which ſuch 
poiſonous liquors produce in the conſtitution; for 
theſe I ſhall refer the reader to 7he fbi account 
of the nature of all diſtilled ſpiritucus liquors, and the 
effett they have on human bodies [5]. And though, 


[5] This was compoſed by a learned divine, with the aß. 
fiſance of ſeveral phyſicians, and >ubliſhed in the year 1736. 
The title is, Diſtilled Spirituous Liquors the Bane of the Natien. 

Fl | | perhaps, 
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perhaps, the conſequence of this poiſon, as it operates 
ſlowly, may not ſo viſibly appear in the diminution 
of the ſtrength, health and lives of the preſent 
generation; yet let a man caſt his eyes but a mo- 
ment towards our poſterity, and there the dreadful 
conſequences muſt ſtrike on the meaneſt capacity, 
and muſt alarm, I think, the moſt ſluggiſn degree of 
public ſpirit. What muſt become of the infant 
who is conceived in gin? with the poiſonous: diſti]- 
lations of which it is nouriſhed both in the womb 
and at the breaſt. Are theſe wretched infants (if 
ſuch can be ſuppoſed capable of arriving at the 
age of maturity) to become our future ſailors, and 
our future grenadiers F is it by the labour of ſuch as 
theſe, that all the emoluments of peace are to be 
procured. us, and all the dangers of war averted 
from us? what could an Edward or an Henry, 
a Marlborough or a Cumberland, effe& with an 
army of ſuch wretches? doth not this polluted 
ſource, inſtead of producing ſervants for the huf- 
bandman, or artificer ; inſtead of providing recruits 
for the ſea or the field, promiſe only to fill alms- 
houſes and hoſpitals, and to infect the ſtreets with 
ſtench and diſeaſes ? | 10] 5 
In ſolemn truth, there is nothing of more ſerious 
conſideration, nor which more loudly calls for a 
remedy, than the evil now complained againſt. For 
what can be more worthy the care of the legiſla- 
ture, than to preſerve the morals, the innocence, the 
health, ſtrength and lives of a great part (I will 
repeat, the moſt uſeful part) of the people? So far 
am I, in my own opinion, from repreſenting this 
in too ſerious or too ſtrong a light, that I can find 
no words, or metaphor, adequate to my ideas on this 
ſubject. The firſt inventer of this diabolidal liquor 
may be compared to the poiſoner of a fountain. 
whence a large city was to derive its waters; the 
higheſt crime, as it hath. been thought, of which 
human nature is capable. A degree of villainy, in- 
N n 4 deed, 
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deed, of which I cannot recolle& any example: but 
ſurely if ſuch was ever practiſed, the governors of 
that city could not be thought blameleſs, did they 
not endeavour, to the utmoſt, to withold the citizens 
from drinking the poiſonous draught; and if ſuch 
a general thirſt after it prevailed, as, we are told, 
poſſeſſed the people of Athens at the time of the 
plague [c], what could juſtify the not effectually 
cutting off all aquedutts, by which the poiſon was 
diſperſed among the people ? 
Nor will any thing leſs than abſolute deletion 
ſerve on the preſent occaſion, It is not making 
men pay 530. or 5007. for a licence to poiſon ; nor 
.enlarging the quantity from two gallons to ten, 


2 Which will extirpate ſo ſtubborn an evil. Here may, 


perhaps, be no little difficulty. To lay the axe to 
the ſtill-head, and prohibit all diſtillery in general, 
would deſtroy the chymiſt. If diſtilling this or 
that ſpirit was forbidden, we know how eaſily all 
partial prohibitions are evaded ; nay, the chymiſt 
(was the matter confined to him) would ſoon proba- 
bly become a common diſtiller, and his ſhop no 
better than a ginſhop ; ſince what is more common 
than for men to adopt the morals of a thief at a 
fire, and to work their own private emolument out 
of a public miſchief. Suppoſe all ſpirituous liquors 


> ere, together with other poiſon, to be locked up 


in the chymiſts or apothecaries ſhops, thence never 
to be drawn, till ſome excellent phyſicians calls 
them forth for the cure of nervous diſtempers! or 
ſuppoſe the price was to be raiſed ſo high, by a ſe- 
vere impoſt, that gin would be placed entirely be- 
.yond the reach of the vulgar ! or perhaps the wiſ- 
dom of the legiſlature may deviſe a better and more 


: | De] FEHha is pęiala ad rale T1 Jin tonxc noi. They ran into 
the wells, being conſtantly poſſeſſed by an inexhauſted thirſt. 
Flgeydid. p. 112. edit. Hudſonj, h 
IT SIRVY 117 * ; 
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But if the difficulty be really inſuperable, or if 
there be any political reaſon againſt the total demo- 
lition of this poiſon, ſo ſtrong as to countervail the 
preſervation of the morals, health and beings of ſuch 
numbers of his —_— ſubjects, let us, however, 
in ſome meaſure, palliate the evil, and leſſen its 
immediate ill conſequences, by a more effectual 
proviſion againſt drunkenneſs than any we have at 
preſent, in which the method of conviction is too 
tedious and dilatory, Some little care on this head 
is ſurely neceffary : for though the encreaſe of 
thieves, and the deſtruction of morality; though the 
loſs of our labourers, our failors, and our ſoldiers, 
ſhould not be ſufficient reaſons, there is one which 
ſeems to be unanſwerable, and that is, the loſs of 
our gin-drinkers: ſince, ſhould the drinking this 
poiſon be continued in its preſent height during 
the next twenty years, there will, by that time, be 
very few of the common people left to drink it. 


EEC 
Of Gau among the vulgar ; a third conſequence 
of their luxury, 


COME now to the laſt great evil which ariſes 
from the luxury of the vulgar ; and this is gam- 
ing: a ſchool in which moſt highwaymen of great 
eminence have been bred. This vice is the more 
dangerous, as it is deceitful, and, contrary to every 
other ſpecies of luxury, flatters its votaries with the 
hopes of increaſing their wealth; ſo that avarice 
itſelf is ſo far from ſecuring us againſt its tempta- 
tions, that it often betrays the more thoughtleſs and 
giddy part of mankind into them; promiſing riches 
without bounds, and thoſe to be acquired by the 
moſt ſudden as well as eaſy and indeed pleaſant 

means. 90 
And here I muſt again remind the reader, that J 
have only the inferiour part of mankind under my 
con- 
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conſideration. I am not ſo ill-bred as to diſturb the 
company at a polite aſſembly; nor ſo ignorant of 
our / conſtitution, as to imagine, that there is a 
ſufficient energy in the executive part to controul 
the œconomy of the great, who are beyond the 


reach of any, unleſs capital laws. Faſhion under 


whoſe guidance they are, and which created the 
evil, can alone cure it. With patience therefore 
muſt we wait, till this notable miſtreſs of the few 
ſhall, in her good time, accompliſh ſo deſirable a 
change: in fact, till great men become wiſer or 
better; till the prevalence of ſome laudable tafte 
ſhall teach them a worthier manner of employing 
their time; till they have ſenſe enough to be rea- 
ſoned; modeſty enough to be laughed, or con- 
ſcience enough to be Mmgeencd out of a filly, a 


ſhameful and a ſinful profligacy, attended with hor- 


rid waſte of time, and the cruel deſtruction of the 
families of others, or of their own. 

In the mean time we may, I think, reaſonably 
deſire of theſe great perſonages, that they would 
keep their favorite vice to themſelves, and not ſuf- 
fer others, whoſe birth or fortune gives them no title 
to be above the terror of the laws, or the cenſure of 
their betters, to ſhare with them in this privilege. 
Surely we may give great men the ſame advice, 
which Archer, in the play, gives to the officers of 
the army; To kick out all ——in red but their own. 
What temptations can gameſters of faſhion have, 
to admit inferiour ſharpers into their ſociety ? com- 
mon ſenſe, ſurely, will not ſuffer a man to riſque a 
fortune againſt one who hath none of his own to 
ſtake againſt it. =» | 
1 'am well appriſed that this is not much the caſe 
with perſons of the firſt figure; but to gentlemen 
(and eſpecially the younger ſort) of the ſecond 
degree, theſe fellows have found much too eaſy an 
acceſs. . Particularly at the ſeveral public places (I 
might have ſaid gaming places) in this kingdom, 

too 
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too little care is taken to prevent the promiſcuous 
union of company; and ſharpers of the loweſt kind 
have frequently there found admiſſion to their ſupe- 
riours, upon no other pretence or merit than that 
of a laced coat, and with no other ſtock than that 
of aſſurance. 4 
Some few of theſe fellows, by luckily falling 
in with an egregious bubble, ſome thoughtleſs 
young heir, or more commonly heireſs, have ſuc 
ceeded in a manner, which, if it may give ſome en- 
couragement to others to imitate them, ſhould, at 
the ſame time, as ſtrongly admoniſh all gentlemen 
and ladies to be cautious with whom they mix in 
public places, and to avoid the ſharper as they would 
a peſt. But much the greater part of ſuch adven- 
tures have met with a more probable and more des. 
ſerved fate; and having exhauſted their little fund 
in their attempts, have been reduced to a dilemma, 
in which it required more judgment and reſolution 
than are the property of many men, and more true 
ſenſe of honour than belongs to any debauched mind, 
to extricate themſelves by honeſt means. The only 
means, indeed, of this king, are to quit their aſ- 
ſumed ſtation, and to return to that calling, how - 
ever mean and laborious, to which they were born 
and bred. | 
But beſides that the way to this is often obſtructed 
with almoſt inſuperable difficulties ; and falſe ſhame, 
at its very entrance, daſhes them in the. face, how 
eaſily are they diſſuaded from ſuch difagreeable 
thoughts by the temptations with which fortune 
allures them, of a poſſibility, at leaſt, of till ſup- 
porting their falſe appearances, and of retrieving all 
their former hopes? how greedily, may we imagine, 
this enchanting alternative will be embraced by 
every bold mind, in th circumſtances ? for what 
but the danger of the undertaking can deter one, 
who hath nothing of a gentleman but his dreſs, to 
attain which he hath already diveſted himſelf — — 
| enſe 
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ſenſe of honeſty ? how eaſy is the tranſition from 
fraud to force ? from a gameſter to a rogue? per- 
haps, indeed, it is civil to ſuppoſe it any tranſi- 
tion at all. 

From this ſource, therefore, ſeveral of our moſt 
notable highwaymen have proceeded ; and this hath 
likewiſe been the ſource of many other depredations 
on the honeſt part of mankind. So miſchievous 
have been this kind of ſharpers in ſociety, that they 
have fallen under the particular notice of the legiſla- 
ture: for a ſtatute in the reign of queen Anne, re- 
citing, * That divers lewd and diſſolute perſons 
live at great expences, having no viſible eſtate, 
© profeſſion, or calling, to maintain themſelves, but 

8 prert thoſe expences by gaming only ;* enacts, 
That any two juſtices of the peace may cauſe to be 
brought before them all perſons within their re- 
« ſpective limits, whom they ſhall have juſt cauſe to 
ſuſpect to have no vilible eſtate, profeſſion, or cal- 
© ling, to maintain themſelves by, but do, for the 
© moſt part, ſupport themſelves by gaming; and if 
* ſuch perſons ſhall not make the contrary appear to 
© ſuch Juſtices, they are to be bound to their good 
© behaviour for a twelvemoath ; and, in default of 
« ſufficient ſecurity, to be committed till they can 
find ſuch ſecurity ; which ſecurity (in caſe they 
give it) is to be forfeited on their playing or bettin 

* at any one time for more than the value © 


205. [A]. | x 


[4] 9 Anne, chap. xiv. ſe&. 6, 7. It would be of ſervice 
to the public, to extend this ſtatute to idle perſons and ſharpers in 
for many ſupport themſelves by frauds, and cheating 
practices, even worſe than gaming; and have the impudence to 
appear in the dreſs of gentlemen, and at public places, without 
having any pretenſions of birth or fortune, or without any honeſt 
or viſible means of livelihood whatever. Such a law would not be 
without a precedent ; for ſuch is the excellent inſtitution mentioned 
Herodotus, in his Euterpe.—* Amaſis (ſays — +" ener” — 

* bliſhed a law in Egypt, that every Egypti Id annually de 
© clare before the +a of the 4-4 = by what means he 
* majntained himſelf; and all thoſe who did not appear, or 155 
O 
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As to gaming in the lower claſſes of life, ſo 
plainly tending to the ruin of tradeſmen, the de- 
ſtruction of youth, and to the multiplication of every 
kind of fraud and violence, the legiſlature hath pro- 
vided very wholeſome laws [e]. X 

By the 33d of Henry VIII. Every artificer, 
« craftſman of any handycraft or occupation, huſ- 
bandman, labourer, ſervant at huſbandry, journey- 
man or ſervant of artificer, mariners, fiſhermen, 
* watermen, or any ſerving men, are prohibited 
from playing at tables, dice, cards, &c. out of 
« Chriſtmas, and in Chriſtmas are permitted to play 
© only in their maſters houſes, or in his preſence, 
6 ks the penalty of 20s. And all manner of, 
« perſons are prohibited from playing at any bowl 
© or bowls, in any open place out of their garden or 
* orchard, under the penalty of 6s. 8 d. ; 

© The conviction to be by action, information, 
$ bill, or otherwiſe, in any of the king's courts ; one 
© half of the penalty to the informer. 

Provided that ſervants may play at any times 
© with their maſters, or by their licence; and all 
« perſons, who have 100 J. per annum, freehold, may 
give their ſervants, or others, reforting to their 
* houſes, a licence to play within the precin& of 
© their houſes, gardens, or orchard.” | _ 

By this ſtatute likewiſe, * No perſon whatever, by 
© himſelf, factor, deputy, ſervant, or other perſon, 
© ſhall, for gain, keep, &c. any common, houſe, al- 


could not prove that they had ſome lawful livelihood, were puniſh- - 
*ed by death. 'This law Solon introduced into Athens, where it 
* was long inviolably preſerved as a moſt juſt and equitable provi- 
*fon.* Herod. edit. Hadlon, p. 158. This puniſhment is ſure- 
ly — oo but the law, under a milder penalty, is well worthy 
to . 

le] By a ſtatute made in the reign of Edward IV. now repealed, 
playing at ſeveral games therein mentioned, was puniſhed by two 
years pm, and the forfeiture of 10/7. and the maſter of 
the houſe was to be impriſoned for three years, and to forfeit 20/7. 
A great ſum in thoſe days! 


* ley, 
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© ley, or place of bowling, coayting, claſh-coyls, 
* half-bow], tennis, dicing-table, or carding, or any 
other manner of game, prohibited by any ſtatute 
© heretofore made, or any unlawful game invented or 
made, or any other new unlawful game hereafter 
© to be invented or made: the penalty is 40s. per 
day, for keeping the houſe, &c. and 6s. 8 d. for 
every perſon haunting and playing at ſuch houſe. 
Theſe penalties to be recovered, &c. as above. 
And all leaſes of gaming-houſes, alleys, &c. 
© are made void at the election of the leſſee. | 
Farther by the ſaid ſtatute, © Power is given to all 
© juſtices of peace, mayors, or other head- officers, 
© in every City, &c. to enter ſuſpected houſes and 
places, and to commit the keepers of the ſaid houſes, 
and the perſons there haunting, reſorting, and play- 
© ing, to priſon; and to keep them in priſon, ll the 
© keepers have found ſureties to enter into a re- 
© cognizance to the king's uſe, no longer to keep 
* ſuch houſe, &c. and the perſons there found, to be 
© bound by themſelves, or with ſureties, &c. at the 
© diſcretion of the juſtice, &c. no more to haunt the 
_ © ſaid places, or play at any of the ſaid games. 
And now, by the ſtatute of George II. this laſt 
clauſe is enforced, by giving the juſtice the ſame 
wer on the information of two perſons, as he had 
ore on view; and, by a more explicit power, to 
take ſureties or not of the party, at his diſcretion, 
Laſtly, The ſtatute of Henry VIII. enjoins the 
Juſtices, &c. to make due ſearch weekly, or once per, 
month, at the fartheſt, under the penalty of forfeit- 
ing 40s. for every month, during their neglect. 
Thus ſtands the law; by which it may appear, that 
the magiſtrate is armed with ſufficient authority to 
deftroy all gaming among the inferiour people; and 
that, without his neglect or connivance, no ſuch 
nuiſance can poſſibly exiſt, _ : 
And yet, perhaps, the fault may not ſo totally lie 
at his door ; for the recognizance 1s a'tnere * 
I unleſs 
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unleſs the party who breaks it, ſhould be ſued there- 
on; which, as it is attended with great expence, is 
never done; fo that though many have forfeited it, 
not a ſingle example of an eſtreat hath been made 
within my remembrance. 
Again, it were to be wiſhed, that the ſtature of 
George II. had required no more than one witneſs to 
the information: for even one witneſs, as I have 
found by experience, is very difficult to be pro- 
cured. J 

However, as the law now is, ſeeing that the ge · 
neral bent of the people oppoſes itſelf to this vice, it 
is certainly in a great meaſure within the magiſtrateꝰs 
power to ſuppreſs it, and ſo to haraſs ſuch as propoſe 
to find their account in it, that theſe would ſoon be 
diſcouraged from the undertaking; nor can I con- 
clude withour obſerving, that-this hath been lately 
executed with great vigour within the liberty of 
Weſtminſter. 1 | | 

There are, beſides, ſeveral other proviſions in our 
ſtatute books againſt this deſtructive vice. By the 
ſtature of queen Anne [ f], whoever cheats at play, 
forfeits five times the ſum won by ſuch cheating, 
ſhall be deemed infamous, and ſuffer ſuch corporal 
puniſhment as in caſe of perjury. And whoever 
wins above 101. at any one fitring, ſhall likewiſe 
forfeit five times the ſum won. Going ſhares with 
the winner, and betting on his fide, are, in both in- 
ſtances, within the act. _ 

By the ſame act, all ſecurities for money won at 
Play, are made yoid ; and if a mortgage be made on 
uch account, the mortgagee doth not only loſe all 
benefit of it, but the mortgage immediately enures 
to the uſe of the next heir [z]. 

By this law perſons who have loſt above 101. and 
have actually paid it, may recover the ſame by action 


[F] 9 Anne, chap. xiv. by which the ſtatute of 16 C. IL is en- 
larged and made more ſevere, E] Ibid. ſect. 1. 


within 
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within three months; and if they do not ſue for i 
within that time, any other perſon may [5]. And 
the defendant ſhall be liable to anſwer a bill for diſ- 
cavering ſuch ſum loſt, upon oath, 
By 18 George II [i] whoever wins or loſes 10 /. 
at play, or by betting at any one time, or 20 J. with- 
in twenty-four hours, is liable to be indicted, and 
ſhall be fined five times the value of the money loſt. 
By 12 George II {k] the games of Pharaoh, the 
Ace of hearts, Baſſet, and Hazard, are declared to 
be lotteries; and all perſons who ſet up, maintain, 
and keep them, forfeit 200/. and all who play at 
them, forfeit 50/7. The conviction to be before one 
Juſtice of peace, by the oath of one witneſs, or con- 
feſſion of the party. And the juſtice neglecting his 
duty, forfeits 10/, Note, The proſecution againſt 
the keeper, &c. may be for a lottery, on the 8 
George I, where the penalty is 300 /. 

The act of 18 George II includes the game of 
Roly poly, or other prohibited game at cards or 
dice, within the penalties of the abovementioned. 

I have given this ſhort ſketch of theſe ſeveral acts, 
partly for the uſe and encouragement of informers, 
and partly to inſinuate to certain perſons with what 
decency they can openly offend againſt ſuch plain, 
ſuch ſolemn laws, the ſevereſt of which many of 
themſelves have, perhaps, been the makers of. 
How can they ſeriouſly anſwer, either to their honour- 
or conſcience, giving the pernicious example of a 
vice, from which, as the legiſlature juſtly ſays in the 
preamble to the 16th of Charles II. Many miſ- 
© chiefs and inconveniences do ariſe, and are daily 
found, in the encouraging of ſundry idle and diſ- 
© orderly perſons in their diſhoneſt, lewd, and diſ- 
«© olute courſe of life; and to the circumventing, 
© deceiving, couſening, and debauching of many of 
the younger ſort, both of the nobility and gentry 

Q Annæ, « ix. ſect. 2. 11 C 4 XXXIV. 

00 Chap. Wa. ; 01 4 
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t and others, to the loſs of their precious time, and 
the utter ruin of their eſtates and forttines, and 
« withdrawing them from noble and laudable em- 
* ployments and exerciſes !* will a nobleman, I aſk, 
confeſs that he can employ his time in no better 
amuſement ; or will he frankly own that he play 
with any other view than that of amuſement *: 
2 what can a man, who ſins in open defiance 
of the laws of his country, anſwer to the vir bonus 
eft quis ? can he ſay, 


Qui conſulta patrum, qui leges juraque ſervat ? 
Or can he apply that celebrated line, 
| Oderunt peccare boni virtutis honore 
to himſelf, who owes to his greatneſs, and not to 


his innocence, that he is not deterred from fuch 
vices— Formidine pena ? 


„ AS: GoTo 
Of the Iaws that relate to the Pxovis rox for the poor. 


AVING now run through the ſeveral imme- 

diate conſequences of a general luxury among 
the lower people, all which, as they tend to promot 
their diſtreſſes, may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to put 
many of them of the bolder kind upon unlawful 
and violent means of relieving the miſchief which 
ſuch vices have brought upon them; I come now 
to a ſecond cauſe of the evil, in the improper regu- 
lation of what is called the poor in this kingdom, 
ariſing, I think, partly from the abuſe of ſome laws, 
and partly from the total negle& of others; and (if 
I may preſume to ſay it) ſomewhat perhaps from a 
defect in the laws themſelves. 

It muſt be matter of aſtoniſhment to any man to 
reflect that in a country where the poor are, beyond 
all compariſon, more liberally provided for than in 
any other part of the habitable globe, there ſhould 

Var. VIII. . Oo be 
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be found more beggars, more diſtreſt and miſerable 
objects than are to be ſeen throughout all the ſtates 
of Europe. 

And yet, undoubted as this fact is, I am far from 
agreeing with Mr. Shaw [/], who ſays, There are 
few, if any, nations or countries where the poor are 
more neglected, or are in a more ſcandalous naſty 
condition than in England. Whether (ſays he) this 
© is owing to that natural inbred cruelty, for which 
* Engliſhmen are ſo much noted among foreigners, 
or to that medley of reli ions, which are fo plen- 
* tifully ſown, and ſo carefully cheriſhed among us; 
© who think it enough to take care of themſelves, 
£ and take a ſecret pride and pleaſure in the poverty 
and diſtreſſes of thoſe of another perſuaſion, &c.“ 

That the poor are in a very naſty and ſcandalous 
condition is perhaps too true; but ſure the general 
charge againſt the people of England, as well as the 
invidious aſperſion on particular bodies of them, is 
highly unjuſt and groundleſs. Nor do I know that 
any nation hath ventured to fix this character of 
cruelty on us. Indeed our inhoſpitality to foreigners 
hath. been ſometimes remarked ; but that we are 
cruel to one another is not, I believe, the common, 
I am ſure it is not the true opinion. Can a general 
neglect of the poor be juſtly charged on a nation in 
which the poor are provided for by a tax frequently 
equal to what is called the land-tax, and where 
there are ſuch numerous inſtances of private dona- 
tions, ſuch numbers of hoſpitals, alms-houſes, and 
charitable proviſions of all kinds ? 

Nor can any ſuch negle& be charged on the le- 
giſlature; under whole inſpection this branch of po- 
lity hath been almoſt continually from the days of 
queen Elizabeth to the preſent time. Inſomuch, 
that Mr. Shaw himſelf enumerates no leſs than 
thirteen acts of parliament relating to the indigent 
and helpleſs poor. 

q [II Vol. II. p. 1. | if 
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If therefore there be till any deficiency in this re- 
ſpect, it muſt, I think, ariſe from one of the three 
cauſes abovementioned; that is, from ſome detect 
in the laws themſelves, or from the perverſion of 
theſe laws; or, laſtly, from the neglect in their exe- 
cution. 9 . ; 
I will conſider all theſe with ſome attention; 

The 43d of Eliz. [1] enacts : 

Firft, That the church-wardens of every pariſh, 


and two ſubſtantial houſe-holders at leaſt, ſhall be 


-yearly appointed to be overſeers of the poor. 
 » Secondly, That theſe overſeers ſhall, with the con- 


ſent of two juſtices of the peace, put out appren- 


tices the children of poor people. And all married 
or unmarried perſons, who have no means or trade 
to maintain themſelves, ſhall be put to work. 
Thirdly, That they ſhall raiſe by a parochial tax a 
convenient ſtock of flax, hemp, wool, thread, iron, 
and other ware and ſtuff, to ſet the poor 'to work. 
Fourthly, That they ſhall from the ſame tax pro- 
vide towards the neceſſary relief of the lame, im- 
potent, old, blind, and others, being poor and not 
able to work. | | 
Fifthly,” That they ſhall, out of the ſame tax, put 
the children of poor perſons apprentices. | 
That theſe proviſions may all be executed, that 
act veſted the overſeers with the following powers; 
and enforced the executing them by the following 
penalties, Pe 097 
I. The overſeers are appointed to meet once at 
leaſt every month in the church after divine ſervice; 
there, ſays the act, to conſider of ſome good courſe. 
to be taken, and ſome meet order to be ſet down in 
the premiſes. And to do this they are enjoined by a 
penalty: for every one abſenting himſelf from ſuch 
meeting - without a juſt excuſe to be allowed by two 
juſtices of the peace, or being negligent in his office, 
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or in the execution of the orders aforeſaid, forfeits 
209. 

And after the end of their year, and after other 
overſeers nominated, they are within four days to 
make and yield up to two juſtices of the peace a 
true and perfect account of all ſums of money by 
them received or aſſeſſed, and of ſuch ſtores as ſhall 
be in their hands, or in the hands of the poor, to 
work, and of all other things concerning their of- 
fice, &c. And if the church-wardens and over- 
ſeers refuſe to account, they are to be committed 
by two juſtices till they ſhall haye made a true ac- 
count. | 

II. The overſeers and church-wardens, both pre- 
ſent and ſubſequent, are empowered by warrant from 
two juſtices to levy all the monies aſſeſſed, and all 
arrearages of thoſe who refuſe to pay, by diſtreſs 
and ſale of the refuſers goods; and the ſubſequent 
overſeers may, in the ſame manner, levy the money 
and ſtock in the hands of the precedent: and for 
want of diſtreſs the party is to be committed by two 
juſtices, without bail, till the ſame be paid. 

III. They have a power to compel the poor to 
work; and ſuch as refuſe or neglect, the juſtice may 
commit to the houſe of correction or common goal. 

IV. The overſeers may compel children to be 
apprentices, and may bind them where they ſhall ſee · 
convenient; ,*tilt the man- child ſhall attain the age 
of twenty-four, or the woman-child the age of 
twenty-one, or till the time of her marriage; the 

indenture to be as effectual to all purpoſes as the 
covenant of one of full age. 

V. They have a power to contract with the lord 
of the manor [u], and on any parcel of ground on 
the waſte, to erect, at the general charge of the 
pariſh, convenient houſes of dvdiog for the im- 

potent poor; and to place ſeveral inmates in the 


L] This muſt be done by conſent and order of ſeſſions. 
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ſame cottage, notwithſtanding the ſtatute [o] of cot- 
tages. | 
VI. They can compel the father and grand- 
father, mother and grandmother, and children of 
every poor, old, blind, and impotent perſon, or of 
any other perſon not being able to work (provided 
ſuch father, &c. be of ſufficient ability) at their 
own charges to relieve and maintain ſuch poor per- 
ſon in ſuch manner and after fuch rate, as ſhall be 
aſſeſſed by the ſeſſions, under the penalty of 205. for 
every month's omiſſion, 
VII. If no overſeers be named, every juſtice with- 
in the diviſion forfeits 5 /. | 
So far this ſtatute of Elizabeth, by which the le- 
178 may ſeem very fully to have provided, Firſt, 
or the abſolute relief of ſuch poor as are by age or 
infirmity rendered unable to work ; and Secondly, 
For the employment of ſuch as are able. 

The former of theſe, ſays lord Hale in his diſ- 
courſe on this ſubject, Seems to be a charity of 
more immediate exigence ; but the latter (viz. the 
* employment of the poor) is a charity of greater 
* extent, and of very great and important conſequence 
© to the publicwealth and peace of the kingdom, as 
© alſo to the benefit and advantage of the poor.“ 
And this, as Mr. Shaw 'obſerves, © Would pre- 
vent the children of our poor being brought up 
* in lazineſs and beggary, whereby beggary is en- 
* tailed from generation to generation: this is cer- 
* tainly the greateſt charity ; for though he who 
gives to any in want, does well, yet he who em- 
* ploys. and educates the poor, ſo as to render them 
© uſeful to the public, does better; for that would 

be many hundred thouſand pounds per aun. be- 
* nefit to this Kingdom.. ny | 

Now the former of theſe proviſions hath, per- 

haps, though in a very ſlovenly and inadequate 


{d] Theſe cottages are never after to be applied to any otter uſe. 
Oo 3 manner, 
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manner, been partly carried into execution; but the 
latter, I am afraid I may too boldly aſſert, hath been 
utterly neglected and diſregarded. Surely this is a 
molt ſcandalous perverſion of the deſign of the le- 
giſlature, which through the whole ſtatute ſeems to 
have had the employment of the able poor chiefly 
under their conſide ration: for to this purpoſe only 
almoſt every power in it is eſtabliſhed, and every 
clauſe very manifeſtly directed. To ſay the truth, 
as this law hath been perverted in the execution, 
it were, perhaps, to be wiſhed it had never been 
mate, Not becauſe it is not our duty to relieve 
real objects of diſtreſs; but becauſe it is ſo much the 
duty of every man, and I. may add, ſo much the in- 
clination of moſt Engliſhmen, thar it might have 
been ſafely left to private charity ; or a public pro- 
vilion might ſurely have been made for it in a much 
cheaper and more effectual manner. | 

To prove the abuſe of this law, my lord Hale 
appeals to all the populous pariſhes in England (he 
might, I believe, have included ſome which are not 
over populous). Indeed, ſays he, there are rates 
* made - the relief of the impotent poor; and, it 
* may be, the ſame relief is alſo given in a narrow 
? meaſure. unto ſome others that have great families, 
and upon this they live miſerably, and at beſt from 
* hand to mouth; and if they cannot get work to 
make out their livelihood, they and their children 
* ſet up a trade of begging at beſt; but it is rare to 
© ſee any proviſion of a ſtock in any pariſh for the 
© relief of the poor; and the reaſons are princi- 
« pally theſe: 1. The generality of people that are 
able, are yet unwilling, to exceed the preſent ne- 
© © cefſary charge; they do chooſe to live for an hour 
* rather than project for the future; and although 
© poſſibly trebling their exhibition in one grols ſum 
© at the beginning of the year, to raiſe a ſtock, 
© might in a probability render their future yearly 
payments, for ſeyen years together, leſs e 


* 


* 
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t two thirds, than what muſt be without it; yet 
they had rather continue on their yearly payments, 
© year after year, though it exhauſt them in time, 
and make the poor nothing the better at the year's 
end. 2. Becauſe thoſe places, where there are moſt 
poor, conſiſt for rhe moſt part of tradeſmen whoſe 
« eſtates lie principally in their ſtocks, which they 
© will not endure to be ſearched into to make them 
« contributary to raiſe any conſiderable ſtock for the 
poor, nor indeed ſo much as to the ordinary con- 
* tributions : but they lay all the rates to the poor 
upon the rents of lands and houſes, which alone, 
without the help of the ſtocks, are not able to raiſe 
* a ſtock for the poor, although it is very plain that 
© ſtocks are as well by law rateable as lands, both to 
© the relief and raiſing a ſtock for the poor. 3. Be- 
© cauſe the church-wardens and overſeers, to whom 
© this power is given, are inhabitants of the ſame 
* pariſh, and are either unwilling to charge them- 
© {elves or to diſpleaſe their neighbours in charging 
more than they needs muſt towards the poor: 
and although it were to be wiſhed and hoped that 
the juſttces of the peace would be forward to en- 
© force them if they might, though it may concern 
them alſo in point of preſent profit; yet if they 
* would do any thing herein, they are not empowered 
to compel the church-wardens and overſeers to do 
it, who moſt certainly will never go about it to 
burden, as they think, themſelves, and diſpleaſe 
their neighbours, unleſs ſome compulſory power 
* were not only lodged by law, but allo executed by 
* ſome that may have a power over them to enforce 
it; or to do it, if they do it either partially or too 
* ſparingly. 4. Becauſe people do not conſider the 
* inconvenience that will 1n time grow to chemſelvenſ 
by this neglect, and the benefit that would in a li 
*tle time accrue to them by putting it in practice, 
* if they would have but a little patience,” 

| | 0004 To 
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To theſe I will add a fifth reaſon ; becauſe the 
church-wardens and overſeers are too apt to conſider 
their office as a matter of private emolument. To 
waſte part of the money raiſed for the uſe of the 
poor in teaſting and riot, and too often to pervert the 
power given them by the ſtatute to foreign, and 
ſome imes to the very worſt of purpoſes. 

The above conſiderations bring my lord Hale to 
complain of ſome defects in the law. itſelf; In 
* which,” ſays he, * there is no power from the 
* Juſtices of « peace, nor any ſuperintendent power, 
© to compel the raiſing of a ſtock where the church- 
* wardens and averſcers neglect it. 

The act chargeth every pariſh apart, where it 
may be they are liable to do little towards it; nei- 
ther would it be ſo effectual as if three, four, five, 
or more contiguous pariſhes did contribute to- 
* wards the railing of a ſtock proportionably to 
© their poor reſpectively. 

_ © There is no power for hiring or erecting a com- 
© mon houſe, or place, for their common work- 
* houſe; which may be, in ſome reſpects, and upon 
s ſome occalions, uſeful and neceſſary. 

As to the firſt of theſe, I do not find any altera- 
tion hath been made, nor if there was, might it poſ- 
fibly produce any deſired effect. The conſequence, 
as it appears, would be only making church-wardens 
4 the juſtices of peace, which many of them are 
already, not highly to the ſatisfaction of their 
pariſhes; too much power veſted in one man being 
too apt perhaps to beget envy. 

The ſecond and third do pretty near amount to 
one and the ſame defect; and this, I think, is at 
preſent totally removed. Indeed, in my lord Hale's 
own time, though probably after he had written this 
treatiſe, a work-houlſe was erected in London un- 
der the powers given by the ſtatute made. in the 13 
and 14 of 12 Charles II. and believe with very 


good ſucceſs. | 
W__ [3] Chap. xii. Since 
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Since that time other corporations have followed 
the example, as the city of Briſtol in the reign of 
king William [g]. and that of Worcelter in the reign 
of queen Anne [y], and in other places. 63 
And now by a late ſtatute, made in the reign of 
king [5] George I. the power of erecting work · houſes 
is made general over the kingdom. 

Now either this method, propoſed by lord Hale, 
is inadequate to the purpoſe ; or this act of parlia« 
ment hath been groſly perverted : for certain it is that 
the evil is not removed, if indeed it be leſſened, by 
the erection of work-houſes Perhaps, indeed, one 
objection which my lord Hale makes to the ſtature 
of Eliz. may here recur, ſeeing that there is nothing 
compulſory, but all left to the will and direction of 
the inhabitants. 

But in truth the method itſelf will never produce 
the defired effect, as the excelent Sir Joſiah Child 
well obſerves [ :],—* It may be objected, ſays he, that 
this work (the proviſion for the poor) may as well 
be done in diſtin pariſhes, if all pariſhes were 
* obliged to build work-houſes, and employ their 
poor therein, as Dorcheſter and ſome others have 
done with good ſuccels. I anſwer, that ſuch at- 
* tempts have been made in many places to my' 
knowledge, with very. good intents. and: ſtrenuous: , 
* endeavours.; but all that I ever heard of proved 
© vain; and ineffectual. For the truth of which, I 
believe, we may appeal to common. experience. 

And, perhaps, no. lefs. ineffectual: would be the 
ſcheme propoſed by this worthy. gentleman, though 
it ſeems to promiſe fairer than that of the learned 
chief juſtice; yet neither of them ſeem to ſtrike at 
the root of the evil. Before I deliver any ſentiments 
of my own, I ſhall: briefly take a view of the many 
ſubſequent proviſions with which the legiſlature have 


nf. 4 I. c. xxx. [I 2 Annæ, c. viii. 
5] 9 George I. c. i. L] Eflay on Lade, c. iy. 
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from time to time enforced and ſtrengthened the fore- 
going ſtatute of Elizabeth. | 

The power of putting out children [u] appren- 
tices is enforced by the gd of [ww] Charles I. which 
enacts, '* That all perſons to whom the overſeers 
© ſhall bind children by virtue of the ſtatute of Eliz. 
may receive and keep them as apprentices.” But 
there yet-wanied, as lord. Hale ſays, a ſufficient com- 
puljory for perſons to take them; wherefore it is en- 
acted, by 8 and 9 [x] Will. III. That all perſons 
to whom apprentices are appointed to be bound 
by the overſeers with the conſent of the juſtices, 
© ſhall receive them, and execute the other part of 
the indenture, under the penalty of 10/7. for re- 
© fuſing,” to be recovered before two juſtices, on the 
* oath of one of the church-wardens or overſeers.” 
The power of ſetting the poor to work is en- 
larged by [y] 3 Charles J. This act gives the church- 
wardens and overſeers of the poor a power, with 
the conſent of two juſtices, or of one, if no more 
juſtices ſhall be within their limits, to ſet up and 
occupy any trade for the ſetting the poor to work. 
The power of relieving. the impotent poor (i. e. 
of diſtributing the public money) the only one which 
hath much exerciſed the minds of the pariſh officers, 
the- legiſlature ſeems to think rather wanted reſtrain- 
ing than enlarging ; - accordingly, in the reign of 
king [z] William they made an act to limit the 
power of the officers in this reſpect. As the act 
contains the ſenſe of parliament of the horrid abuſe 
of the ſtatute of Elizabeth, I will tranſcribe part of 
a paragraph from it verbatim. 


[a] See 7 Jac, I. c. ii, which directs the manner of putting out 

e in purſuance of any gifts made to corporations, &c. for 
t purpoſe. 4 

few) Shan, iv. ſect. 22. p. 8. the ſame” clauſe is in 21 Jac. 


c. 8 33. ae 4 ] Chap. n 

* , . IV. 22. 

8 54 W. aud li. c. xi. =_ | . $1 
1 And 


4 
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And whereas many inconveniences do daily 
ariſe in cities, towns corporate, and pariſhes, where 
the inhabitants are very numerous, by reaſon of 
the unlimited power of the church-wardens and 
© oyerſeers. of the poor, who do frequently upon 
© frivolous pretences (but chiefly for their own pri- 
vate ends) give relief to what perſons and number 
they think fit, and ſuch perſons being entred into 
the collection bill, do become after that a great 
charge to the pariſh, notwithſtanding the occaſion 
or pretence of their collection oftentimes ceaſes, 
by which means the rates for the poor are daily in- 
« creaſed, contrary to the true intent of a ſtatute 
made in the 43d year of the reign of her majeſty 
queen Elizabeth, intituled, An ad for the relief of 
© the poor; for remedying of which, the ſtatute en- 
acts, that for the future, a book ſhall be provided 
and kept in every pariſh (at the charge of the 
© ſame pariſh) wherein the. names of all perſons re- 
gceiving collection, &c. ſhall be regiſtered, with 
the day and year of their frſt receiving it. This 
book to be yearly, or oftener, viewed by the pa- 
© riſhioners, and the names of the perſons who re- 
ceive collection ſhall be called over, and the reaſon 
* of the receiving it examined, and a new liſt made; 
and no other perſon is allowed to receive collection 
but by order of a juſtice of peace, &c. except in 
caſe of peſtilential diſeaſes or ſmall- pox [a]. 
The 8th and gth of the ſame king, reciting the 
fear of the legiſlature, That the money raiſed only for 
the relief of ſuch as are as well impotent as peor, ſhould 
be miſapplied and conſumed by the idle, fiurdy;/ and dif- 
orderly beggars, * Enacts that every perſon, his wife, 
© children, &c. who ſhall receive relief from the 
* pariſh ſhall wear a badge marked with the letter P, 
* &c. in default of which, a juſtice of peace may 
* order the relief of ſuch perſons to be - abridged, 


i The ſame ſtatute in * charges the overſeerz, &c. 
ith applying the poors money to their own uſe. 
* ſuſpended, 
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ſuſpended, or withdrawn, or may commit them for 
* twenty-one days to the houſe of correction, there 
©to be kept to hard labour. And every church- 
warden or overſeer who relieves any one without 
* ſuch a badge, being convicted before one juſtice, 
5 ſorfeits 20 3. = 
Whether the juſtices made an ill uſe of the power 
given them by the ſtatute of the 3d and 4th of king 
William, I will not determine; but the parliament 
thoughr proper afterwards to abridge it, for by the 
qth of [] George I, the juſtices are forbidden to 
make ary order for the relief of a poor perſon, till 
© oath is firſt made of a reaſonable cauſe, and that 
application hath been made to the pariſhioners at 
© the veſtry, or to two officers, and that relief hath 
© been refuſed, Nor can the juſtice then give his 
order, till he hath: ſummoned the overſeers to ſhew 
< cauſe why relief ſhould not be given.“ 

By the fame ſtature, © Thoſe perſons to whom 
© the juſtices: order relief, are to be regiſtered in 
© the pariſh books, as long only as the cauſe of the 
© relief continues. Nor ſhall any pariſh officer be 
allowed any money given to the unregiſtered poor, 
© unleſs on the moſt emergent occaſion. The penalty 
or charging ſuch money to the pariſh account is 

J. The conviction is to be before two juſtices.” 

Laſtly, That the pariſh may in all poſſible caſes 
be relieved from the burden of the poor, whereas 
the ſtatute of Elizabeth obliges the father, mother, 
&c. and children, if able, to relieve their poor 
children and parents; ſo, by the 5th of George I [c], 
it is — wal; © That where any wife or child ſhall 
be left by the huſband or parents a charge to any 
* pariſh, the church-wardens or overſeers may, by 
the order of two juſtices, ſeize ſo much of the 
goods and chattles, and receive ſo much of the 
annual rents and profitsof the lands and tene- 
ments of ſuch huſband or parent, as the juſtices 


J ſect. 2. c] Chap. vil 
[5]. Chap. xxx, 2 le] l 
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« ſhall order, towards the diſcharge of the pariſh ; 
© and the ſeſſions may empower the church-wardens 
© and overſcers, to diſpoſe thereof, tor the pro- 
« yiding for the wife and bringing up the chil- 
« dren, &c. | | 

Such is the law that relates immediately to the 
maintenance of the impotent poor; a law ſo very 
ample in its proviſion, ſo ſtrongly fortified with 
enforcing powers, and ſo cautiouſly limited with all 
proper reſtraints, that, at firſt fight, it appears 
ſufficiently adequate to every purpoſe for which it 
was intended, but experience hath convinced us of 
the contrary. | 

And here I am well aware of the delicate di- 
lemma to which I may ſeem reduced; ſince how 
ſhall I preſume to ſuppoſe any defects in a law, 
which the legiſlature ſeems to have laboured with 
ſuch inceſſant diligence? but I am not abſolutely 
driven to this diſagreeable neceſſity, as the fault 
may ſo fairly be imputed to the non- execution of 
the law; and indeed to the ill execution of the 
ſtatute of Elizabeth, my lord chief juſtice Hale 
chiefly imputes the imperfect proviſion for the poor 
in his time. | 

Sir Joſiah Child, it is true, ſpeaks more boldly, 
and charges the defects on the laws themſelves: 
one general poſition, however, which he lays down, 
That there never was a good law made, that was mt 
well executed, is ſurely very queſtionable. So there- 
fore muſt be his opinion, if founded on that maxim; 
and this opinion, perhaps, he would have changed, 
5 he lived to fee the latter conſtitutions on this 
But whatever defects there may be in the laws, 
or in the execution of them, I much doubt whether 
either of theſe great men hath found the means of 
curing them., And this 1 am the more forward to 
ſay, as the legiſlature, by a total neglect of Bub their 

ichemes, 


9 
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ſchemes, ſeem to give ſufficient countenance to my 

In a matter then of ſo much difficulty, as well as 
ſo great importance, how ſhall I venture to deliver 
my own opinion? ſuch, indeed, is the difficulty and 
importance of this queſtion, that Sir Joſiah Child 
thinks, Fa whole ſeſſion of parliament were employed 
on this fengle concern, it would be time ſpent as much to 
the glory of God, and good of this nation, as in any thing 
that noble and worthy patriots of their country can be 
engaged in. ine | 

However, under the protection of the candid, 
and with deference to the learned reader, J will en- 
ter on this ſubject, in which, I think, I may with 
modeſty ſay, I have had ſome experience; and in 
which I can with truth declare, I have employed no 
little time. If any gentleman, who hath had more 
experience, hath more duly conſidered the matter, 
or whoſe ſuperior abilities enable him to form a 
better judgment, ſhall think proper to improve my 
endeavours, he hath my ready conſent. Provided 
the end be effected, I ſhall be contented with the 
honour of my ſhare (however inconſiderable) in the 
means. Nay, ſhould my labours be attended only 
with negle& and contempt, I think I have learned 
(for I am a pretty good hiſtorian) to bear ſuch miſ- 
fortunes without much repining. UID 

By Tat Poor, then, I underſtand ſuch perſons 

as have no eſtate of their own to ſupport them, 
without induſtry; nor any profeſſion or trade, by 
which, with induſtry, they may be capable of gain- 
ing a comfortable ſubſiſtence. | 
This claſs of the people may be conſidered under 
theſe three diviſions : | | 

Firſt, Such poor as are unable to work. 

2dly, Such as are able and willing to work. 

gdly, Such as are able to work, but not willing. 

As to the Firſt of theſe, they are but few. An 


utter incapacity to work muſt ariſe from ſome defect, 
occaſioned 
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oecaſioned either by nature or accident. Natural 
incapacities are greatly the moſt (perhaps the only) 
conſiderable ones; for as to accidental maims, how 
very rarely do they happen, and, I muſt add, how 
very nobly are they provided for, when they do hap- 
pen! Again, as to natural incapacities, they are 
but few, unleſs thoſe two general circumſtances, 
one of which muſt, and the other may befal all 
men; I mean, the extremes of youth and age : for, 
beſides theſe, the number of perſons who really 
labour under an utter incapacity of work, will, on 
a juſt inſpection, be found fo trifling, that two of 
the London hoſpitals might contain them all. The 
reader will be pleaſed to obſerve, I ſay of thoſe who 
really labour, Sc. for he is much deceived, who 
computes the number of objects in the nation, from 
the great number which he daily ſees in the ſtreets 
of London. Among whom 1 myſelf have diſco- 
vered ſome notorious cheats, and my good friend 
Mr. Welch, the worthy high conſtable of Holborn 
diviſion, many more. Nothing, as J have been well 
informed, is more common among theſe wretches, 
than for the lame, when provoked, to uſe their 
crutches as weapons inſtead of ſupporters; and for 
the blind, if they ſhould hear the beadle at their 
heels, to outrun the dogs which guided them before. 
As to diſeaſes to which human nature is univerſally 
liable, they ſometimes {though very rarely; for health 
is the happy portion of poverty) befal the poor; and 
at all ſuch times they are certainly objects of charity, 
wy entitled, by the law of God, to relief from the 
rich, | | | 

Upon the whole, this firſt claſs of the poor is ſo 
truly inconſiderable in number, and to provide for 
them in the moſt ample and liberal manner would 
be ſo very eaſy to the public; to ſupport and 
cheriſh them, and to relieve their wants, is a duty 
ſo poſitively commanded by our Saviour, and is 
withal ſo agreeable and delightful in itſelf; afford- 


ing 
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ing the moſt deſirable object to the ſtrong paſſion df 
pity z nay, and in the opinion of ſome, to pride and 
vanity alſo z that I am firmly perſuaded it might be 
ſafely left to voluntary charity, unenforced by any 
compulſive law. And if any man will profeſs ſo 
little knowledge of human nature, and fo mean and 
unjuſt an opinion of the chriſtianity, I might ſay the 
humanity, of his country, as to affect a cont 
opinion, notwithſtanding all I have faid, let him 
anſwer the following inſtance, which may be called 
an argument 2 poſteriori, for the truth of my aſſer- 
tion. Such, I think, is the preſent bounty to beg- 
gars; for, at a time when every man knows the vaſt 
tax which is raiſed for the ſupport of the poor, and 
when all men of property muſt feel their contributions 
to this tax, mankind are ſo forward to relieve the 
appearance of diſtreſs in their fellow-creatures, that 
every beggat, who can but moderately well per- 
ſonate miſery, is ſure to find relief and encourage- 
ment; and this, though the giver muſt have great 
reaſon to doubt the reality of the diſtreſs, and when 
he can ſcarce be ignorant that his bounty is il- 
legal [a], and that he is encouraging a nuiſance. 
What then muſt be the caſe, when there ſhould be 
no ſuch tax, nor any fuch contribution ; and when, 
by relieving a known and certain object of charity, 
every good man muſt be aſſured, that he is not only 
doing an act which the law allows, but which chriſti- 
anity and humanity too exact of him? 

However, if there be any perſon who is yet un- 
willing to truſt the poor to voluntary charity, or if 
it ſhould be objected, that there is no reaſon to hy 
the whole burden on the worthier part of mankind, 
and to excuſe the covetous rich; and that a tax 1 


[4] This was forbidden by many ſtatutes, and by the act of 2 
Henry VIII. every perſon giving any money in alms, but to the 
common boxes and common gatherings in gvery pariſh, forfeits 
twelve times as much as he gives. 5 
. therefore 
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therefore neceſſary to force open the purſes of theſe 
latter; let there be a tax then, and a very inconſi- 
derable one would effectually ſupply the purpoſe [e]. 
come now to conſider the ſecond claſs.» Theſe 
are in reaſon, though not in fact, equally objects 
of the regard of the compaſſionate man, and much 
more worthy the care of the politician; and yet, 
without his care, they will be in a much worſe con- 


dition than the others: for they have none of thoſe 


incitements of pity which fill the pockets of the 
artful beggar, and procure relief for the blind, the 
lame, and other viſible objects of compaſſion: ſuch 
therefore, without a law, and without an honeſt 


and ſenſible execution of that law, muſt languiſh un- 
der; and often; periſh with, want. A melancholy 


and dreadful reflexion ! and the more fo, as they are 


capable of being made not only happy in them- 
ſelves, but highly uſeful to the ſervice of the com- 
munity. 

To provide "i ahele; ſeems, as 1 * ſaid, to 


have been the chief deſign of the ſtatute of Eliza- 


beth; as well as of ſeveral laws enacted ſince; and 
that this deſign hath hitherto failed, may poſſibly 
have ariſen from one ſingle miſtake, but a miſtake 
which muſt be fatal, as it is an error in the firſt con- 


coction. The miſtake l point at is, that the legiſla- 
ture have left the whole work to the overſeers. 
They have rather told them what they are to. do 


(viz. to employ the induſtrious poor) than how they 
ſhall do it. It is true, the original act directs 
he by a parochial tax, to raiſe a convenient ſtock 

of flax, hemp, wool, thread, iron, and other ware 
land ſtuff, to: ſet the poor to work. A direction ſo 
general andlimperfect, that it can be no wonder, 
1 what fort of men the overſeers of the 


[ q The — | is defined to conſider the-agthor hens as — 
only of the Tote rn and as hoping that ſome effectual means 


y be found out of rin work, and conſequent] Maintenance 
rhe able and in K by, Tae 


or. VIII. P p poor 
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poor have been, that it ſhould never have been car- 
Tied into execution. 
Io fay the truth, this affair of finding an univerſal 
employment for the induſtrious poor, is of great dif- 
culty; and requires talents not very bountifully ſcat- 
tered by nature among the whole human ſpecies, 
And yet difficult as it is, it is not I hope impractica- 
ble, ſeeing that it is of ſuch infinite concern to the 
-good of community. Hands for the work are 
already ſuppoſed, and ſurely trade and manufacture 
are not come to ſo low an ebb, that we ſhould not 
A mm to find work for the hands. I + method 
of adapting only ſeems to be wanting. though 
- this may — be eaſy to diſcover, it is a taſk ſurely 
not above the reach of the Britiſn parliament, when 
they ſhall think proper to apply themſelves to it. 
Nor will it, I hope, be conſtrued preſumption 
in me to ſay, that 1 have myſelf thought of a plan 
for this purpoſe, which I am ready to produce, 
when I ſhall have any reaſon to ſee the leaft glimpſe 
of hope, that my labour in drawing it out at length 
. would not be abſolutely and certainly thrown away. 
The laft, and much the moſt numerous claſs of 
2 „are thoſe who are able to work, and not wil- 
This likewiſe hath fallen under the eye of the 
- Jegiſlature, and proviſions have been made concern- 
ing it; which, if in themſelves efficacious, have 
at leaſt failed of producing any good effect, from a 
total neglect in the execution. | 
By the 43 Eliz. the church-wardens and over- 
ſeers, or greater part of them, with the conſent of 
two Juſtices, ſhall take order for the ſetting to work- 
the children of all ſuch parents as they think 
not able to maintain them; as alſo, all ſuch married 
| or unmarried perſons, as ſhall bave no means to 
Z maintain themſelves, nor any ordinary trade or 
: lng whereby to get their living. 
Beſides this power of compelling 22 work, 
the legiſlature hath likewiſe compelled them to be- 
0 | dome, 
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come, 1. Apprentices, and, 2. Servants. We have 
already ſeen the power of the overſeers, with rhe 
aſſiſtance of the juſtices, to put poor children appren- 
tices ; and likewiſe to oblige their maſters to receive 
them. And long before, a compulſion' was enact- 
ed [ f } on poor perſons to become apprentices z ſo 
that any houſholder, having and uſing half a plough- 
land in tillage, may compel any poor perſon under 
twenty-one and unmarried, to ſerve as an appren- 
tice in huſbandry, or in any. other kind of art, 
myſtery, or ſcience (before expreſſed in the act (g] :) 
and if ſuch perſon, being ſo required, refuſe to be- 
come an apprentice, one juſtice of peace may com- 
pel him, or commit him to priſon, there to remain 
till he will be bound, Be; 
24%, The poor are obliged to become ſervants. 
By the gth of Eliz. [] it is enacted, That every 
perſon being unmarried, and every other perſon 
under the age of thirty, who hath been brought up 
in any of the ſciences, &c. of clothiers, woollen 
© cloth weavers, tuckers, fullers, cloth workers, ſhear- 
men, dyers, hoſiets, taylors, ſhoe-makers, tanners, 
* pewterers, bakers, brewers, glovers, cutlers, ſmiths, 
© farriers, curriers, ſadlers, ſpurriers, turners, tap- 
pers, hat-makers or felt-makers, butchers, cooks, 
or millers, or who hath exerciſed any of theſe 
* trades by the ſpace of three years or more; and 
© not having in lands, rents, &c. an eſtate of 405. 
_ © clear yearly value, freehold, nor being worth in 
© goods 101, and fo allowed by two juſtices of the 
* county, where he hath moſt commonly inhabited, 
© or by the mayor, &c. nor being retained with 
any perſon in huſbandry, nor retained in any of the 
above ſciences, or in any other art or ſcience; nor 
© lawfully retained in houſhold, or in any office, with 
* any noble man, gentleman, or others : nor having 


Y 5 Eli. c. iv. ſet. 35. [g] Viz. Every trade then uſed. 
[5] Chap. iy. ſect. 4. | 
| | P p 2 a con- 
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sa convenient farm, or other holding, in, tillage, 
+ whereupon be may lawfully employ his labour, 
during the time that he ſhall continue unmarried, 
or under the age of thirty, upon requeſt made by 
any. perſon ulſing the art or myſtery, wherein the 
perſon ſo required hath been exerciſed as aforeſaid, 
© ſhall be retained. | 
And every perſon between the age of twelve and 
„ fixty, not being lawfully retained in the ſeveral 
ſervices mentioned in the ſtatute [i], nor being a 
* gentleman born, or a ſcholar in either univerſity, or 
in any ſchool, nor having an eſtate of freehold, of 
406. per aunum value, nor being worth in goods 
10. nor being heir to 10 J. per annum, or 40. 
« in goods; nor being a neceſſary, or convenient 
« ſervant lawfully, retained ; nor having a conveni- 
ent farm or holding, nor otherwiſe lawfully re- 
* tained, ſhall be compelled to be retained to ſerve 
in huſbandry, by the year, with any perſon uling 
© huſbandry within the ſame ſhire, 
Every ſuch perſon refuſing to ſerve. upon re- 
« queſt, or covenanting to ſerve, and not ſerving; 
© or departing from his ſervice before the end of is 
term, unleſs for ſome reaſonable cauſe to be. al- 
© Jowed before a juſtice of the peace, mayor, &c. 
© or departing at the end of his term without a 
© quarter's warning given before two witneſſes, may 
be committed by two Juſtices of the peace to pri- 
© ſon, there to remain without bail or mainprize, till 
© he ſhall become bound to his maſter, &c. to - 
* &c [EK]. 
* Nor ſhall any maſter in 1 any of the arts and 
© ſciences aforeſaid, retain a ſervant for leſs than a 
year [/]; nor mall any maſter put away a ſervant 
© retained by this act within his term, nor at the 
dend of the term without a quarter's warning, 


& under the penalty of 405 Ln]. | 


[7] Chap. iv. fe&, #] Ib. ſect 6, 
15 Ib. a.; 4 = Ib. fect. - £3, 
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© Artificers, &c. are compellable by a juſtice of 
« the peace, or the conſtable or other head-officer of 
* a townſhip, to ſerve in the time of hay or corn 
© harveſt. The penalty of diſobedience is impriſon- 
ment in the ſtocks by the ſpace of two days and 
© one night [u]. | 

Women between the age of twelve and forty, 
may be obliged, by two Juſtices, to enter into 
« ſervice by the year, week, or day ; or may be com- 
mitted quouſque [o]. 

The legiſlature having thus appointed hat per- 
ſons ſhall ſerve, have gone farther, and have direct- 
ed a method of aſcertaining how they ſhall ſerve: 
for which uſe principally is that excellent conſtitution 
of 5 Elizabeth [p], That the juſtices of the peace, 
with the ſheriff of the county, if he conveniently 
may, the mayor, &c. in towns' corporate, ſhall 

« yearly within ſix weeks of Eaſter, aſſemble toge- 
© ther, and, with the aſſiſtance of ſuch diſcreet per- 
* ſons as they ſhall think proper to call to them, 
and reſpecting the plenty or ſcarcity of the tim 
and other circumſtances, ſhall, within the limits of 
© their commiſſion, rate and appoint the wages of 
* artificers, labourers, &c. by the year, month, 
* week, or day, wtih or without meat and drink.” 
Then the ſtatute enumerates ſeveral particulars, in 
the moſt explicit manner, and concludes with theſe 
general words: And for any other kind of reaſon- 
* able labour and ſervice.” - 

* Theſe rates are appointed to be engroſſed ii in 

* parchment, and certified into chancery, before the 

* 12th' day of July; and before the firſt day of 
« September, ſeveral printed proclamations, contain- 
ing the rates, and a command to all perſons to 
* obſerve them, are to be ſent to the ſheriff. and 

* juſtices, and to the mayor, &c. Theſe proclama- 
, tions are to be entered of record with the clerk of 


101 Ib. cd, 28. {o] D. ed. 2 ] Ib. ett: 
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© the peace, to be fixed up in the market-towns, 
* and to be publicly proclaimed in all the markets 
till Michaelmas [g]. | 

And if any perſon, after the ſaid proclamation 
* ſhall be ſo ſent down and publiſhed, ſhall, by any 
* ſecret ways or means, directly or indirectly retain 
or keep any ſervant, workman, or labourer, or ſhall 
* give any greater wages, or other commodity, con- 
© trary to the true intent of the ſtatute, or contrary 
to the rates aſſeſſed, he ſhall forfeit g; l. and be im- 
priſoned by the ſpace of ten days [r]. 

And every perſon who is retained, or takes any 
wages contrary to the ſtatute, ſhall be impriſoned 
* twepty-one days {s]. And every ſuch retainer, 
_ © promile, gift and payment, or writing and bond for 
© that purpoſe, are made abſolutely void. | 
.* Every. juſtice. of peace, or chief officer, who 
* ſhall be abſent at the rating of wages, unleſs the 
* zuſtices ſhall allow the reaſonable cauſe of his ab- 
* ſence, forfeits 10 l. [C]. | 

That this ſtatute may, from time to time, be care- 
fully and diligently put in execution, The juſtices 
© are appointed to meet twice a year, to make a ſpe- 
© cial and diligent enquiry of the branches and arti- 
cles of this ſtatute, and of the good execution of 
t the ſame, and ſeverely to correct and puniſh any 


defaults: for which ſervice they are allowed 55. 


* per 27 [#].* No inconſiderable allowance at that 
time! | 

By all this care of the legiſlature proved, it ſeems, 
ineffectual; for forty years after the making this 
ſtatute, we find the partiament complaining, © That 
the ſaid act had not, according to the true meaning 
thereof, been duly put in execution; and that the 
rates of wages for poor artificers, labourers, and 
other perſons, had not been rated and propor- 


ſe Chap. iv. ſet, 16. 2 Ib. feet. 18. [4] Ib. ſect. 19, 20. 
i ba. 17, . Ib. £8.37, 3. 
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* tioned according to the politic intention of the ſaid 
«a&tſw].” A neglect which ſeems to have been 
occaſioned by ſome doubts raiſed in Weſtminſter- 
hall, concerning the perſons who were the ſubjects 
of this law. For the clearing therefore any ſuch 
doubt, this ſubſequent ſtarute gives the juſtices an 
expreſs power to rate the wages of any labourers, 
$ weavers, ſpinſters, and workmen or workwomen 
* whatſoever, either working by the day, week, 
month, year, or taking any work at any perſon's 
hands whatſoever, ry, done by the great, or 
* otherwiſe [x].“ a 5 

And to render the execution of this law the more 
eaſy, the ſtatute of James I. enacts, 1. That in all 
counties where general ſeſſions are kept in ſeveral 
diviſions, the rating wages at ſuch reſpective gene- 
© ral ſeſſions, ſhall be as effectual within the diviſion, 
* as if they had been rated at the grand general 
« ſeſſion [y]. 
2. The method of certifying the rates in chancery 
appearing, I apprehend, too troubleſome and tedious, 
* ſuch certificate is made no longer neceſſary, but the 
rates being aſſeſſed and engroſſed in parchment, 
© under he lin and ſeals of the juſtices, the ſheriff, 
gor chief officer of towns corporate, may imme 
* diately proclaim the ſame [z]. | 

And whereas wool is the great ſtaple commodity 
of this kingdom, and the woolen trade its principal 
manufacture, the parliament have given particular 
attention to the wages of artificers in this trade. 
For, 1. By the ſtatute of James I. [a], No 
* clothier, being a juſtice of peace in any precinct 
* or liberty, ſhall be a rater of wages for any artizan 
depending upon the making of cloth.“ 

2. * Clothiers not paying ſo much wages to their 
* workmen or workwomen, as are rated by the 
* juſtices, forfeit 105. for every offence [G]. 


Preamble i x] Ib. ſect. 3. ib ſect. 5. 
5 m. gr. 7. (3] Ib. feet. 7. 
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3. By a late ſtatute [cl, * All perſons anywiſe con- 
cerned in employing any labourers in the woollen 
manufactory, are required to pay the full wages 
* or price agreed on, in money, and not in goods, 
truck, or otherwiſe; nor ſhalt they make any 
* deduction from ſuch wages or price, on account 
of any goods ſold or delivered previous to ſuch 
agreement. And all ſuch wages are. to be levied, 
© on conviction, before twojuſtices; by diſtreſs; and, 
© for want of diſtreſs, the party is to be committed 
* for {1x months, or until full ſatisfaction is made to 
the party complaining. Beſides which the clothier 
* torfeits the ſum of 1001. IAU.“ 21A 
4. By the ſame ſtatute, * All contracts, by-laws, 
* &c. made in unlawful clubs, by perſons brought 
© up in, or exerciling the art of, a wooll- comber or 
* weaver, for regulating the ſaid trade, ſettling the 
prices of goods, advancing wages, or leſſening the 
hours of work, are declared to be illegal, and 
void; and any perſon concerned in the woollen 
manufactures, who ſhall knowingly be concerned 


in ſuch contract, by-law, &c. or ſhall attempt to 


put it in execution, ſhall, upon conviction before 
two juſtices, ſuffer three months impriſonment [e]. 


But long before this act, a general law was 


made [/], to pur ich all conſpiracies for raiſing wages, 


limiting hours of work, &c. among artificers, work- 
men, and labourers; and if ſuch conſpiracy was to 
extend to a general advance of wages all over the 


kingdom, any inſurrection of a number of perſons, 


in conſequence of it, would be an overt act of high 


treaſon. 


From this curſory view it appears, 1 think, that 


no blame lies at the door of the legiſlature, which 


hath not only given the magiſtrate, but even private 
- perions, with his aſſiſtance, a power of compelling 


c] 12 Geo, I. c. xxxiv. ſect. 3. [4] Ib. ſect. 4. : 
0 1 / [F] 2 and 3 E. VI. c. xv. 
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the poor to work; and, 24h, hath allotted the fulleſt 
powers, and preſcribed the moſt effectual means for 
aſcertaining and limiting the price of their labour. 

But ſo. very faulty and remiſs hath been the exe- 
cution of theſe laws, that an incredulous reader may 
almoſt doubt whether there are really any ſuch 
exiſting. Particularly as to that which relates to 
the rating the wages of labourers; a law which at 
firſt, it teems, was too careleſsly executed, and 
which hath ſince grown into utter negle& and 
diſuſe. | 

Hath this total diſuſe ariſen, in common with the 
neglect of other wholeſome proviſions, for want of 
due attention to the public good? or is the execution 
of this law attended with any extraordinary difficulty ? 
or, laſtly, are we really grown, as Sir Joſiah Child 
ſays, wiler than our foretachers, and have diſcovered 
any fault in the conſtitution itſelf; and that to 
retrench the price of labour by a law is an error in 
policy? 

This laſt ſeems to me, I own, to be very ſtrange 
doctrine, and ſomewhat of a paradox in politics; 
however, as it is the ſentiment of a truly wiſe and 
great man, it deſerves a fair diſcuſſion. Such I will 
endeavour to give it; ſince no man is more inclined 
to reſpect the opinions of ſuch perſons, and as the 
revival of the law, which he oppoles, is, I think, 
n neceſſary to the purpoſe I am contending 
or. | 

I will give the paſſage from Sir Joſiah at length. 
It is in antwer to this poſition, That the dearnejs of 
wages ſpoils the Engliſh trade. Here, ſays he, the 
* author propounds the making a law to retrench the 
* hire of poor mens labour (an honeſt charitable pro- 
« ject, and well becoming an uſurer |) the anſwer to 
* this is eaſy. Firſt, I affirm and can prove, he is 
* miſtaken in fact; for the Dutch, with whom we 
* principally contend in trade, give generally more 
wages to all their manufacturers, by at leaſt two- 

is * pence 
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=—_ in the ſhilling, than the Engliſh. Secondly, 
Wherever wages are high, univerſally throughout 
the whole world, tis an infallible evidence of the 
_ ©riches of that country; and wherever wages for 
labour run low, it is a proof of the poverty of that 
© place. Thirdly, It is multitudes of prope, and 
good laws, ſuch as cauſe an encreaſe of people, 
© which principally enrich any country; and if we 
* retrench by law the labour of our people, we drive 
them from us to other countries that give better 
* rates; and fo the Dutch have drained us of our 
©ſeamen and woollen manufacturers, and we the 
© French of their artificers and ſilk- manufacturers; 
*and many more we ſhould, if our laws otherwiſe 
gave them fitting encouragement ; of which more 
© in due place. Forrthly, If any particular trades 
* exact more here than in Holland, they are only 
ſuch as do it by virtue of incorporations, privileges, 
© and charters, of which the cure is eaſy, by an act 
* of naturalization, and without compulſory. laws. 
© Ir is true, our great grandfathers did exerciſe ſuch 
policy, of endeavouring to retrench the price of 
labour by a law (although they could never effect 
it z) but that was before trade was introduced into 
* this kingdom ; we are fince, with the reft of the 
trading world, grown wiſer in this matter, and I 
hope ſhall ſo continue [g].“ 

To this I reply, 1. That the making ſuch a law 
15 not only an honeſt, but a charitable project ; as it 
N by retrenching the price of poor mens 

bour, to provide labour, and conſequently hire for 
all the poor who are capable of labour. In all 
manufactures whatever, the lower the price of labour 
is, the cheaper will be the price to the conſumer ; 
and the cheaper this price is, the greater will be the 
conſumption, and conſequently the more hands em- 
ployed. This is likewiſe a very charitable law to 


Le] Preface to his Diſcourſe on Trade. 
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the poor farmer, and never more neceſſary than at 
this day, when the rents of lands are rated to the 
higheſt degree. The great hojes which the farmes 
hath (indeed his common relief from ruin) is of an 
exportation of corn. This exportation cannot be by 
law, unleſs when the corn is under ſuch a particular 
price. How neceſſary then is it to him, that the 

rice of labour ſhould be confined within moderate 
— 4 that the exportation of corn, which is of 
ſuch general advantage to the kingdom, ſhonld turn, 
in any conſiderable manner, to his private profit ? 
and what reaſon is there to imagine, that this power 
of limiting wages ſhould be executed in any diſhoneſt 
or uncharitable manner? is it not a power entruſted 
to all the juſtices of the county, or. diviſion, and to 
the ſheriff, with the aſſiſtance of grave, ſober, and 
ſubſtantial perſons, who muſt be ſufficient judges of 
the matter, and who are directed to have regard to 
the plenty and ſcarcity of the times? is it to be ſuſ- 
pected, that many perſons of this kind ſhould unite 
in a cruel and flagitious act, by which they would be 
liable to the condemnation of their own conſciences, 
to the curſes of the poor, and to be reproached by 
the example of all their neighbouring counties? axe 
not much groſſer exorbitancies to be feared on the 
other ſide, when the loweſt artificers, huſbandmen, 
and labourers, are made judges in their own cauſe; 
and when it is left to their own diſcretion, to exact 
what price they pleaſe for their labour, of the poor 
farmer or clothier; of whom if they cannot exact an 
extravagant price, they will fly to that alternative 
which idleneſs often preters, of begging or ſtealing ? 
Laſtly, Such a reſtraint is very wholeſome to the 
poor labourers themſelves; of whom Sir Joſiah ob- 
ſerves [5], That they live better in the deareſt 
countries for proviſions, than in the cheapeſt, and 
* better in a dear year than in a cheap, eſpecially in 


[5] Diſcourſe on Trade. 
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relation to the public good; for, in a cheap year, 
* they will not work above two days in a week; 
© their humour being ſuch that they will not provide 
for a hard time, but juſt work ſo much, and no 
© more, as may maintain them in that mean condi- 
© tion to which they have been accuſtomed.“ ls it 
not therefore, upon this conceſſion, demonſtrable, 
that the poor man himſelf will live much better (his 
family certainly will) by theſe means ? again, many 
of the poor, and thoſe the more honeſt and in- 
duſtrious, will probably gain by ſuch a law: for, at 
the ſame time that the impudent and idle, if left to 
themſelves, will certainly exact on their maſters; the 
modeſt, the humble, and truly laborious, may oſtem 
(and ſo I doubt not but the cafe is) be oppreſſed by 
them, and forced to accept a lower price for their 
labour, than the liberality of gentlemen would allow 
them. 

2dly, The two affertions contained in the next 
paragraph both ſeem to me ſuſpicious, Firſt, That 
the Dutch and other nations have done all that in 
them lies, to draw from us our ſeamen, and ſome of 
our manufacturers, is certainly true; and this they 
would dg at any price: but that the Dutch do in 
general give more wages to their manufacturers than 
the Engliſh, is, I believe, not the fact. Of the 
manufactures of Holland, the only conſiderable 
article which we ourſelves take of them, except 
linen, are toys; and to this we are induced, nor 


becauſe the Dutch are ſuperior to our workmen 


in genins and dexterity (points in which they are 
not greatly celebrated) but becauſe they work much 
cheaper. Nor is, 2dly, The immediate tranſition 
from trade to manufacture altogether ſo fair. The 
Dutch, it is true, are principally our rivals in trade 
in general, and chiefly as carriers; but not ſo in 
madufacture, particularly in the woollen manufac- 
ture. Here our chief rivals are the French, amongſt 


whom the price of labour is known to be conſider 
ably 
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ably lower than with us. To. this, among other 
cauſes (for I know there are others, and ſome very 
ſcandalous ones) they owe their ſucceſs over us in the 
Levant, It 2 0 truth which 9785 no com- 
ment nor proof, that where goods are of equal value, 
the man Los ſells. cheapeſt will have Rk cuſ- 
tom; and it is as certainly true, that he who, makes 
up kis goods in the cheapeſt manner, can ſell them 
If | | 


0. | 14 n 

3dly, Sir Joſiah aſſerts, That wherever wages are 
© high univerſally throughout the world, tis an in- 
© fallible evidence of the riches of that country; and 
© wherever wages for labour run low, it is a proof of 
© the poverty of that place. If this be true, the 
conceſſion will do him no ſervice ; for it will not 
prove, that to give high wages is the way to grow 
rich; ſince it is much more probable, that riches 
ſhould cauſe the advance of wages, than that high 
wages ſhould produce riches. This latter, 1 am 
ſure, would appear a high ſoleciſm in private life, 
and I believe it is no leſs ſo in public. | 

athly, His next aſſertion, Thet to retrench by law 
the labour of our. people, is to drive them from us, hath 
partly received an anſwer already. To give this 
argument any force, our wages mult be reduced at 
leaſt below the ſtandard of other countries; which 
is, I think, very little to be apprehended ; but, on 
the contrary, if the labourer ſhould carry his de- 
mands ever ſo little higher, as may be reaſonably 
expected, the conſumption of many manufactures 
will not only be confined to our own people, but 
to a very few of thoſe people. : 

Thus, I hope, 1 have given a full anſwer to this 
great man, whom I cannot diſmiſs, without obſer- 
ving a manifeſt miſtake of the queſtion, which runs 
through all his arguments; all that he advances con- 
cluding indeed only to the quantum of wages which 
ſhall be given for labour. Je ſcems rather to argue 
againſt giving too little, than againſt regulating 
what 
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what is to be given; fo that his arguments are more 
proper for the confideration of the juſtices at their 
meeting for ſettling the rates of wages, than for the 
conlideration of the legiſlature, in a debate concern. 
ing the expediency of the above law. To evince 
the expediency of which, I appeal to the concurrent 
ſenſe of parliament in ſo many different ages; for 
this is not only teſtified expreſsly in the above ſtatute 
of Elizabeth and James, but may be fairly implied 
from thoſe of Edward VI. and George I. above 

I have moreover, I think, demonſtrated, 1. The 
equity of this law; and that it is as much for the 
ſervice of the labourer as of his maſter. 2. The 
utility of it to trade: I ſhall only add the neceſſity of 
It, in order to execute the intention of the legiſlature, 
in compelling the idle to work; for is it not the 
ſame thing to have the liberty of working or not at 
your own pleaſure, and to have the abſolute nomina- 
tion of the price at which you will work? the idle- 
neſs of the common people in this town is, indeed, 
greatly to be attributed to this liberty ; moſt of 
'theſe, if they cannot exact an exorbitant price for 
their labour, will remain idle. The habit of exact - 
ing on their ſuperiors is grown univerſal, and the 
very porters expect to receive more for their work 
than the ſalaries of above half the officers of the 
army amount to. 

I conclude then, that this law is neceſſary to be 
revived (perhaps with ſome enlargements) and that 
ſtill upon one account more; which is, to enable the 
magiſtrate clearly ro diſtinguiſh the corrigible from 
the incorrigible in idleneſs : for when the price of 
labour is once eftabliſhed, all thoſe poor who ſhall 
refuſe to labour at that price, even at the command 
| * a magiſtrate, may properly be deemed incorrigibly 
idle. 

For theſe the legiſlature have, by ſeveral acts of 
parliament, provided a puniſhment, by commitment 
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to Bridewell either for more or leſs time: and a very 


ſevere puniſhment this is, if being confirmed in 
habits of idlenefs, and in every other vicious habit, 
may be eſteemed ſo. * 
Theſe houſes are commonly called houſes of cor- 
rection, and the legiſlature intended them certai 
for places of correction of idleneſs at leaſt: for in 
many acts, where perſons are ordered to be commit- 
ted to Bridewell, it is added, There to be kept to hard 
labour; nay, in the ſtatute of Jac. I. [i] theſe houſes 
of correction are directed to be built with a con- 


© venient backſide adjoining, together with mills, 


turns, cards, and ſuch like neceſſary implements, 
to ſet rogues and other idle people on work.“ 
Again, in the fame ſtatute, authority is given to the 
maſter or governor, * To ſet to work ſuch rogues, 
* vagabonds, idle and diſorderly perſons, as ſhall be 
brought or ſent unto the ſaid houſe (being able) 
* while they ſhall continue in the ſaid houſe; and to 
puniſh them, by putting fetters on them and by 
-* whipping; nor are the ſaid rogues, &c. to have 
© any other proviſion than what they ſhall earn by 
their labour.” | 
The erection of theſe houſes, as is uſual with new 
inſtitutions, did -at firſt greatly anſwer the good 
purpoſes for which they were deſigned, inſomuch 
that my lord Coke obſerves, © That upon the 
making of the ſtatute 39 Eliz.. for the erection of 
© houſes of correction, and a good ſpace after, whilſt 
* juſtices of peace and other officers were diligent 
and induſtrious, there was not a rogue to be ſeen 
in any part of England.“ And again he pro- 
phecies, that * from the erection of theſe houſes we 


L Chap. iv. | Theſe houſes were firſt begun to be weed 
Ann. 13 Elis. the priſon for idleneſs being, before that time, the 
Rocks. In the 11th year of Henry VII. vagabonds, beggars, &c. 
are ordered to be ſet three days and three nights in the ſtocks. 
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© ſhall have neither beggar nor idle perſon in the 
© commonwealth []. 

But this great man was a much better lawyer 
than he was a prophet; for whatever theſe houſes 
were deſigned to be, or whatever they at firſt were, 
the fact is, that they are at preſenr in general, no 
other than ſchools of vice, ſeminaries of idleneſs, and 
-common-ſhores of naſtineſs and diſeafe. As to the 
power of whipping, which the act of James I. veſts 
in the governor, that, I believe, is very ſeldom 
uſed, and perhaps when it is, not properly applied. 
And the juſtice in very few inſtances (in none of 
idleneſs) hath any power of ordering ſuch puniſh- 

ment [I]. 

And with tegard to work, the intention of the 
law is, I apprehend, as totally fruſtrated, Inſomuch 
that they muſt be very lazy perſons indeed who can 
eſteem the labour impoſed in any of theſe houſes as a 
puniſhment. In ſome, I am told, there is not any 
proviſion made for work. In that of Middleſex in 
* the governor hath confeſſed to me that he 
hath had no work to employ his prifoners, and hath 
urged as a reaſon, that having generally great num- 
bers of moſt deſperate felons under his charge, who, 
notwithſtanding his utmoſt care, will ſometimes get 
acceſs to his other priſoners, he dares not truſt thoſe 
who are committed to hard labour with any heavy or 
ſharp inſtruments of work, left they ſhould be con- 
verted into weapons by the felons. _ 

What good conſequence then can ariſe from ſend- 
ing idle and diſorderly perſons to a place where they 
are neither to be corrected nor employed; and 
where, with the converſation of many as bad, and 
ſometimes worſe than themſelves, they are ſure to 
be improved in the knowledge, and confirmed in 
the practice of iniquity ? can it be conceived that 

[4] 2 Inſt. 7 [ By the laſt vagabond act, which 


29. 
repeals all the " rogues and vagabonds are to be whipt, oz 
ſent to the houſe of correction. 
ſuch 
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ſuch perſons will not come out of theſe houſes 
much more idle and diſorderly than they went in? 
the truth of this I have often experienced 'in the 
behaviour of the wretches brought before me ; the 
moſt impudent and flagitious of whom, have always 
been ſuch as have been before acquainted with the 
diſcipline of Bridewell : a commitment to which 
N though it often cauſes great horror and 

mentation in the novice, is uſually treated with 
ridicule and contempt by thoſe who have already 
been there. | 
For this reaſon, I believe, many of the worthieſt 
magiſtrates have, to the utmoſt of their power, de- 
clined a rigorous execution of the laws for the puniſh- 
ment of idleneſs, thinking that a ſevere reprimand 
might more probably work the converſion of ſuch 
* than the committing them to Bride well. 
is I am ſure may, with great certainty, be con- 
cluded, that the milder method is leſs liable to render 
Ye > is bad worſe, and to complete the deſtruction 
But this is a way of acting, however worthy be 
the motive, which is ſometimes more juſtifiable to a 
man's own conſcience, than it would be in the Court 


of King's Bench, which requires the magiſtrate ro 


execute the laws entruſted to his care, and in the 
manner which thoſe laws prefcribe. And beſides 
the indecency of ſhewing a diſregard to the laws in 
. being, nothing ſurely can be more improper than to 
ſuffer the idleneſs of the poor, the cauſe of ſo much 
evil to the ſociety, to go entirely unpuniſhed. 
And yet ſhould the magiſtrate do his duty as he is 
required, will the intent and purpoſe of the legiſlatute 
be anſwered? the parliament was, indeed, too wiſe 
to puniſh idleneſs barely. by confinement. Labour is 


the true and proper puniſhment of idleneſs, for the 
hich the 


fame reaſon w excellent Or. Swift gives why 
death is the proper puniſhlieht of cowardice. 
Where then is the remedy? is it to enforce the 
Vol. VIII. 2 9 execution 
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execution of the law as it now ſtands, and to reform 
the preſent conduct of the ſeveral Bridewells ? this 

would, 1 believe, be as difficult a work as the 
cleanſing the Augean ſtables of old; and would 
require as extraordinary a degree of political, as that 
did of natural ſtrength, to accompliſh it. In truth, 
the caſe here is the ſame as with the overſeers be- 
fore, the truſt is too great for the perſons on whom 
it devolves: and though theſe houſes are, in ſome 
meaſure, under the inſpection of the juſtices of peace, 
yet this in the ſtatute is recommended in too general 
a manner to their care, to expect any good fruits 
from it. As to the true and faithful account winch 
© they are to yield to the juſtices, at the ſeſſions, 
the perſons in their cuſtody,” this is at preſent little 
more thin matter of form ; nor can it be expected 
to be any other in the hurry of a public ſeſſions, and 
when the ſtench ariſing from the priſoners is ſo in- 
tolerable that it is difficult to get any gentlemen to 
attend the court at that time. In the laſt vagrant 
act indeed two juſtices are appointed twice, or of- 
tener, every year to examine into the ſtate and 
nature of houſes of correction, &c. yet, as it gives 
them no power but of reporting to the ſeſſions, I 
believe it hath not produced any good effect: for 
the buſineſs of the ſeſſions is ſo complicated and 
various, that it happens, as in all caſes where men 
© | have too much to do, that they do little or nothing 
effectually. Perhaps, indeed if two or more juſtices 
of the, peace were appointed to meet once every 
month at ſome convenient place, as near as poſſible 
to the Bridewell, there to ſummon the governor be- 
. fore. them, to examine the accounts. of his ſtock 
and implements for work, and to make ſuch orders 
(under what reſtrictions che parliatnent ſhall think 
proper) as to ſuch juſtices ſhall ſeem requiſite ; this 
might afford a palliative at aſt In ſhort, the great 
cure for idleneſs is labour; 4nd this is its only proper 

- puniſhment; nor ſhould it ever be in che power 
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of the idle perſon to commute this puniſhment for 
any other. | | 

In the reign of [n] Edward VI. a moſt ſevere 
law, indeed, was made for the puniſhment of idle- 
neſs. If any perſon (ſays the Statute) ſhall bring 
© to two juſtices of peace any runagate ſervant, or 
any other, which liveth idly and loiteringly by the 
« ſpace of three days, the ſaid juſtices ſhall cauſe the 
* faid idle. and loitering ſervant or vagabond to be 
* marked with an hot iron on the breaſt with the let- 
© ter V, and adjudge him to be ſlave to the ſame 
* perſon that brought and preſented him, to have to 
him, his executors and aſſigns for two years, 
who ſhall take the ſaid ſlave and give him bread, 
« water, or ſmall drink, and refuſe meat, and cauſe 
him to work by beating, chaining, or otherwiſe, 
in ſuch work and labour as he put him, be it 
never ſo vile. And if ſuch ſlave abſent himſelf 
« from his maſter within the term, by the ſpace of 
«* fourteen days, he ſhall be adjudged by two juſtices 
of the peace to be marked on the forehead, or the 
ball of the cheek, with a hot iron, with the ſign 
*of an 8, and ſhall be adjudged to be ſlave to his 


* ſaid maſter for ever; and, if the ſaid ſlave ſhall run 


away a ſecond time, he ſhall be adjudged a felon.” 
This ſtatute lived no longer than two years, indeed 
it deſerved no. longer a date; for it was cruel, un- 
conſtitutional, and rather reſembling the cruel temper 
of a Draco, than the mild ſpirit of the Engliſh law. 
But, ef modus; there is a difference between making 
men ſlaves, and felons, and compelling them to be 
ſubjects; in ſhort, between throwing the reins on the 
neck of idleneſs, and riding it with ſpurs of iron. 
Thus have I endeavoured to give the reader a 
general idea of the laws which relate to this ſingle 
point of employing the poor ; and, as well as I am 
able to diſcern, of their defects, and the reaſons of 
thoſe defects. I have likewiſe given ſome hints for 
| [=] 1 Ed. VI. 13 Rep, : 
2 the 
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the cure, and have preſumed to offer a plan, which, 
in my humble opinion, would effectually anſwer every 
purpoſe deſired. | | | 

But *cill this plan ſhall be produced; or (which 
is more to be expected) till ſome man of greater abi - 
lities, as well as of greater authority, ſhall offer ſome 
new regulation for this purpoſe; ſomething, at leaſt, 
ought to be done to ſtrengthen the laws already 
made, and to enforce their execution. The matter 
is of the higheſt concern; and imports us not only 
as we are good men and good Chriſtians; but as 
we are good Engliſhmen. Since not only preſervipg 
the poor from the higheſt degrees of wretchednels, 
but the making them uſeful Rees is the thing 
Propoſed; A work, ſays Sir Joſiah Child [u], which 
would redound ſome hundreds of thouſands per ann. to the 
public advantage. Laſtly, it is of the utmoſt impor- 
tance to that point which is the ſubject matter of 
this treatiſe, for which reaſon I have thought myſelf 
obliged to give it a full conſideration. * The want 
of a due proviſion, ſays lord [o] Hale, for educa- 
tion and relief of the poor in a way of induſtry, 
* is that which fills the goals with malefactors, and 
* fills the kingdom with idle and unprofitable per- 
© ſons that conſume the ſtock of the kingdom with- 
out improving it, and that will daily increaſe, even 
© to a deſolation in time. And this error in the firſt 
concoction is never remediable but by gibbets and 
Whipping “ 
In ſerious truth, if proper care ſhould be taken to 
provide for the preſent poor, and to prevent their 
encreaſe by laying ſome effectual reſtraints on the 
entravagance of the lower ſort of people, the remain - 
ing part of this treatiſe would be rendered of little 
conſequence; ſince few perſons, I believe, have made 
their exit at Tyburn, who have not owed their fate 
to ſome of the cauſes before mentioned. But as I 


[=] Page 88. e] At the end of his diſcourſe touching 
the relief of the oor. (4 8 | 
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am not too ſanguine in my expectations on this head, 
I ſhall now proceed to conſider of ſome methods to 
obviate the frequency of robberies, which, if leſs 
efficacious, are, perhaps, much eaſier than thoſe 


already propoſed. And if we will not remove the. 


temptation, - at leaſt we ought to take away all en- 
couragement to robbery. 


* #7, "i RM. | 
Of the puniſhment of Reczivers or STOLEN Goops. 


OW one great encour ent to theft of all 
kinds is the eaſe and ſafety with which ſtolen 
goods may be diſpoſed of. It is a very old and 
vulgar, but a very true ſaying, © That if there were 
© no receivers there would be no thieves.” Indeed 
could not the thief find a market for his goods, 
there would be an abſolute end of ſeveral kinds of 
theft; ſuch as ſhop-lifting, burglary, &c. the ob- 
Jes of which are generally goods and not money. 
ay robberies on the highway would fo ſeldom 
anſwer the purpoſe of the adventurer that very few 
would think it worth their while to riſque ſo much 
with ſuch ſmall expectations. 

þ But at 3 —_ of meeti =. —— 
iſcouragement, the thief diſpoſes of his 8 Wi 
almoſt as much ſafety as — tradeſman : 
for firſt, if he hath made a booty of any value, he 
is almoſt ſure of ſeeing it advertiſed within a day or 
two, directing him to bring the goods to a certain place 
where he is to recerve à reward (ſometimes the full 
value of the booty) and no queſtions aſked. This 
method of recovering ſtolen goods by the owner, a 
very learned judge formerly declared to have been, 
in his opinion, a compoſition of felony. And ſurely 
if this be proved to be carried into execution, 1 think 
it muſt amount to a full conviction of that crime. 
But, indeed, ſuch advertiſements are in themſelves ſo 
very ſcandalous, and of ſuch pernicious conſequence, 
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that if men are not aſhamed to own they prefer an 
old watch or a diamond ring to the good of the 
ſociety, it is pity ſome effectual law was not contrived 
to prevent their giving this public countenance to 
robbery for the future. | 
But if the perſon robbed ſhould prove either too 
honeſt, or too obſtinate, to take this method of 
recovering his goods, the thief is under no difficulty 
in turning them into money. Among the great 
number of brokers and pawn-brokers ſeveral are to 
be found, who are always ready to receive a gold 
watch at an eaſy rate, and where no queſtions are 
aſked, or, at | where no anſwer is expected but 
ſuch as the thief can very readily make. 
Beſides, the clandeſtine dealers this way who ſatisfy 
their conſciences with telling a ragged fellow, or 
wench, that hey hope they came honeſtly by ſilver, 
and gold, and diamonds; there are others who ſcorn 
ſuch pitiful ſubterfuges, who engage openly with 
the thieves, and who have ware-houſes filled with 
ſtolen goods only. Among the Jews, who live in a 
certain place in the city, there have been, and perhaps 
ſtill are, ſome notable dealers this way, who, in an 
almoſt public manner, have carried on' a trade for 
many years with Rotterdam, where they have their 
ware-houſes and factors, and whither they export 
their goods with prodigious profit, and as prodigious 
impunity, And all this appeared very plainly laſt 
winter in the examination of one Cadoſa, a Jew, in 
the preſence of the late excellent duke of Richmond, 
and many other noblemen and magiſtrates. 
What then ſhall we fay? is not this miſchief 
worthy of ſome remedy, or is it not capable of it ? 
the noble duke (one of the worthieſt of magiſtrates, 
as well as of the beſt of men) thought otherwiſe, as 
would have appeared, had his valuable life, for the 


good of m been prolonged. 
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Certain it is, that the law, as it now ſtands, is 
ineffeftual xo cure the evil. —— us ſee therefote, if 
poſſible, where the defect lies. 

At the common law, any one might lawfully (lays 
lord Hale) have received his own s from the 
felon who ſtole them [p]. But, if — received 
them =” agreement not to — or to pro- 
ſecute faintly, this would have been theftbote puniſh- 
able by impriſonment and ranſom. 

But in neither of the foregoing caſes would the 
receiver of the goods have become an acceſſary to 
the felon. So if one man had bought — 
ous of the thief though he had known them to be 

olen, if he had given the juſt value for them, he 
would not have become an acceſſary J. But if he 
had bought them at an undervalue, this, Sir Richard 
Hyde held, would have made him an acceſſary. 
My lord Hale differs from his opinion, and his reaſon 
to ſome readers may ſeem a pleaſant onez For if 
there be any odds (ſays he) be that gives more, benefits 
the felon more than he that gives leſs than value. Howe 
ever this, his lordſhip thinks, may be a miſdemeanor 
2 by fine and impriſonment; but that the 

are receiving of goods knowing them to be ſtolen 

makes not an acceſſary. 

So ſays the great lord Hale, and ſo indeed was the 
law; though the judges ſeem not to have been un- 
animous in their opinion. In the book of ]. 
Scrope is ſaid to have held otherwiſe; and though 
Shard there quaſhed an appeal of felony for receiving 
ſtolen goods only, yet I cannot help obſerving, that 
the reporter of the caſe hath left a note of aſtoniſn - 
ment at the judgment of the court. This, ſays he, 
was wonderful ! and wonderful ſurely it is, if he who 
receives, relieves, comforts, or aſſiſts a felon, ſhall - 
be an acceſſary, that he ſhall not be ſo, who know- 


[3] Hiſt. P. C., vol. I. 6.6 _— Hil, P. C. 
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ingly buys the goods of the felon; which is general- 
ly, I believe, the ſtrongeſt relief, comfort, and 
aſſiſtance, which can be given him, and without the 
hope and expectation of which, he would never have 
committed the theft or robbery. 

It is unneceſſary, however, to enter further into 
this controverſy; ſince it is now expreſly declared by 
ſtatute [5], That the receivers of ſtolen goods, 
knowing them to be ſtolen, ſhall be deemed 
acceſſaries after the fact.? acl | 

But this ſtatute, though it removed the former 
abſurdity of the law, was pot ſufficient to remedy the 
evil; there yet remaining many difficulties in bring- 
ing theſe pernicious miſcreants to juſtice, conſiſtent 
with legal rules. For, 7 | 
1. As the offence of the acceſſary is dependent on 
that of the principal, he could not be tried or out- 
lawed, till after the conviction or attainder of the 
principal; ſo that however ſtrong evidence there 
might be againſt the receiver, he was ſtill ſafe, 
unleſs the thief could. be apprehended. | 
2. If the thief on his trial ſhould be acquitted, as 
often happens through ſome defect of evidence in 
the moſt notorious caſes, the receiver, being only an 

acceſſary, though he hath confeſſed his crime, or 
though the moſt undeniable evidence could be 
brought againſt him, muſt be acquitted likewiſe. 
3. In petitlarceny there 4 no ſuch acceſ- 
ſary [?] : for though the ſtatute ſays; that a receiver 
of ſtolen goods, knowing, & e. ſhall be an acceſſary 
after the fact, that is, legally underſtood to mean only 
in caſes where ſuch acceſſary may be by law; and 
that is confined to ſuch felonies as are to receive 
judgment of death, ox to have the benefit of clergy. 
Now, for petit larceny, which is the ſtealing goods 
of leſs value than a ſhilling, the puniſhment at com- 


Wy A 2of and M. e. ix. ; 14 Cro. Eliz. 759.4 
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mon law is whipping z and this was properly enough - 
conſidered as too trifling an offence to extend the 

uilt to criminals in a ſecond degree. But ſince 
juries have taken upon them to conſider the value of 

oods as immaterial, and to find upon their oaths, 
that what is proved to be worth ſeveral ſhillings, and 
ſometimes ſeveral pounds, is of the value of ten- 
pence, this is become a matter of more conſequence, 
For inſtance if a pickpocket ſteal ſeveral hand- 
kerchiefs, or other things, to the value of twenty 
ſhillings, and the receiver of theſe, knowing them 
to be ſtolen, is diſcovered, and both are indicted, the 
one as principal, the other as acceſſary, as they muſt 
be; if the jury convict the principal, and find the 
goods to be of as high value as a ſhilling, he muſt 
receive judgment of death z whereas, by finding the 
goods (which they do upon their oaths) to be of the 
value of tenpence, the thief is ordinarily ſentenced 
to be whipt, and returns immediately to his trade 
of picking pockets, and the acceſſary is of. courſe 
diſcharged, and of courſe returns to his trade of 
receiving the booty. Thus the jury are peryured, 
the public highly injured, and two excellent acts of 
parliament defeated, that two miſcreants may laugh 
at their proſecutors, and at the law. 

The two former of theſe defects are indeed reme- 
died by a later ſtatute [u], which enacts, That the 
buyers and receivers of ſtolen goods, knowing 
N. bg ng, way ty roſecuted for a miſde- 
* meanor, and puniſhed by and impriſonment, 
though the principal felon be not before convicted 
F of felony.” 3 

This laſt ſtatute is again in the gth of 
queen Anne [w]; and there the power of the court 
to puniſh in the caſe of the miſdemeanor, is far- 
ther encreaſed to any other corporal puniſhment, 
which the court ſhall think fit to inflict, inſtead 


[s] 3 and 4 W. and M. c. ix. C] Chap. xxxi. 
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of fine and impriſonment; and, in the caſe of the 
felony, the acceſſary is to receive judgment of 
death; but the benefit of clergy is not taken away, 
. Laſtly, By the ſtatute of George II. [x] the receivers 
of ſtolen goods, knowing, &c. are to be tranſported 
for fourteen years. And by the ſame ſtatute, eve 
perſon taking money or reward, directly or indire&- 
y, under pretence or upon account of helping any 
to ſtolen goods, unleſs tuch perſon apprehend and 
bring to his trial the felon, and give tence againſt 
him, is made guilty of felony without benchit of 
clergy. | | ; 
Ra thus ſtands the law at this day'; which, not- 
withſtanding the repeated endeavours of the legiſla- 
ture, experience ſhews us, is incapable of removing 
this deplorable evil from the ſociety. 

The principal defect ſeems, to me, to lie in the 
extreme difficulty of convicting the offender; for, 

1. Where the thief can be taken, you are not 
at liberty to proſecute for the miſdemeanor. 

2. The thief himſelf, who muſt be convicted be- 
fore the acceſſary is to be tried, cannot be a wit- 
neſs. 

3. Without ſuch evidence it is very difficult to 
convict of the knowledge, that the goods were ſtolen; 
which, in this caſe, can appear from circumſtances 
only. Such are principally, 1. Buying goods of 
value, of perſons very unlikely to be the lawful 
Proprietors. 24h, Buying them for much leſs than 
their real value. 3zah, Buying them, or ſelling 
them again, in a clandeſtine manner, concealing them 
&c. None of theſe are commonly liable to be 
proved; and I have known a man acquitted, where 
moſt of theſe circumſtances have appeared agathſt 
him. "Y 
What then is to be done, to extirpate this ſtub- 
born miſchief? to prove the pernicious confequence 
of which, I need, I think, only appeal to the ſenſe 
; F [x] Chap. xi. of 


- 


. 


of parliament, teſtified in ſo many repeated acts, and 
very ſtrongly expreſſed in their preambles. | 
Firſt, Might it not be proper co put an effectual 
ſtop to the preſent ſcandalous method of compound- 
ing felony, by public advertiſements in the news 
papers ? mght dre the inſerting ſuch advertiſements 
be rendered highly criminal in the authors of them, 
and in the printers themſelves, unleſs they diſcover 
ſuch authors? | 
2dly, Is it impoſſible to find any means of regu- 
lating brokers and pawnbrokers ? if fo, what argu- 
ments are there againſt extirpating entirely a ſer of 
miſcreants, which, like other vermin, harbour only 
about the poor, and grow fat by ſucking their 
blood ? | | 
3dly, Why ſhould not the receiving ſtolen goods, 
knowing them to be ſtolen, be made an original 
offence ? by which means the thief, who is often a 
paultry offender in compariſon of the receiver, and 
ſometimes his pupil, might, in little felonies, be made 
a witneſs againſt him : for thus the trial of the re- 
ceiver would in no caſe depend on the trial, or con- 
viction, of the thief. | 

4ihly, Why may not the bare buying or taking 
to pawn ſtolen goods, above a certain value, be made 
evidence of receiving with knowledge, &c. unleſs 
the goods were bought in market overt (no broker's 
or pawnbroker's ſhop to be reputed ſuch market 
overt) or unleſs the defendant could prove, by a cre- 
dible witneſs to the tranſaction, that he had good 
cauſe to regard the ſeller or pawner the goods to 
be the real owner. If 205. was the value limited, it 
would anſwer all the ' purpoſes contended for; and 
would in nowiſe interfere with the honeſt trade (if 
_ it ever be ſo) between the pawnbroker and 

tne r. 
If none of theſe methods be thought poſſible or 
proper, I hope better will be found out. Something 
ought to be done, to put an end to the preſent 
practice, 
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practice, of which I ſee daily the moſt pernicious 
conſequences ;' many of the younger thieves appear. 
ing plainly to be taught, encouraged, and employed 
by the receivers. 


S E C T. VI, 
Of laws relating to VadABO Ds. 


IHE other great encouragement to robbery, 
beſide the certain means of finding a market 
for the booty, is the probability of eſcaping puniſh- 
ment, | 
Firſt, then, The robber hath great hopes of being 
undiſcovered : and this is one principal reaſon, why 
robberies are more frequent in this town, and in its 
neighbourhood, than in the remoter parts of the 
kingdom. | 
hoever indeed conſiders the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, with the late vaſt addition of their 
ſuburbs; the great irregularity of their buildings, 
the immenſe number of lanes, alleys, courts, and 
bye - places; muſt think, that, had they been intended 
for the very purpoſe of concealment, they could 
ſcarce have been better contrived. Upon ſuch a 
view, the whole appears as a vaſt wood or foreſt, in 
which a thief may harbour with as great ſecurity, 
as wild beaſts do in the deſerts of Africa or Arabia: 
for, by wandering from one part to another, and 
often ſhifting his quarters, he may almoſt avoid the 
poſſibility of being diſcovered. 
Here, according to the method I have hitherto 
purſued, I will conſider, what remedy our laws have 
applied to this evil, namely, the wandering of the 
Poor, and whether, and wherein theſe remedies ap- 
pear defective. | 
There is no part of our ancient conſtitution more 
admirable than that which was calculated to prevent 
the concealment of thieves and robbers. The ori- 


ginal 
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ginal of this inſtitution is given to Alfred, at the 
end of his wars with the Danes, when the Engliſh 
were very much debauched by the example of thoſe 
barbarians, and betook themſelves to all manner of 
licentiouſneſs and rapine. Theſe evils were en- 
couraged, as the hiſtorians ſay, by the vagabond 
ſtate of the offenders, who, having no ſettled place 
of abode, upon committing any offence, ſhifted their 

uarters, and went where it was difficult to diſcover 
them. To remedy this miſchief, therefore, Alfred 
having limited the ſhires or counties in a better man- 
ner than before, divided them into hundreds, and 
theſe again into tithings, decennaries, or ten 
families [y]. 

Over every one of theſe tithings or decennaries, 
there was a chief, called the tithingman or burg- 
holder, who had a power to call a court, and to try 
ſmall offences; the greater being referred to that 
court, which was in like manner eſtabliſhed over 
every hundred. | | 

Every one of theſe heads of families were . 
to each other for the behaviour of all their family; 
and were likewiſe reciprocally pledges for each other 
the hundred. | 


Loy theſe ten families (ſays 
are not to underſtand ten houſe- 
* with all their vaſſals, tenants, labourers, and ſlaves; who, 
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Juſtice, the whole tithing and hundred ſhould pay a 
fine to the king. . EG 
In caſe of the default of appearance in a decenner, 

his nine pledges had one and thirty days to bring the 
delinquent forth to juſtice, If this failed, then the 
chief of thoſe decenners, by the vote of that and the 
neighbour decennaries, was to purge himſelf both 
of the guilt of the fact, and of being parties to the 
flight of the delinquent. And if they could not do 
this, then they were, by their own oaths, to acquit 
themſelves, and to bind themſelves to bring the de- 
linquent to juſtice as ſoon as they could; and, in the 
mean time to pay the damage out of the eſtate of 
the delinquent; and, if that were not ſufficient, 
then out of their own eſtate J. 
Every ſubject in the kingdom was regiſtred in 
ſome tithing; only perſons of the firſt rank had the 

rivilege (lays Mr. Rapin [a]) that their ſingle 

mily ſhould make a tithing, for which they were 
reſponſible. * All archbiſhops, biſhops, earls, barons, 
* and all (ſays Bratton) who have ſok and ſac, tol 
and team, and theſe kinds of liberties, ought 
to have under their F&81D8BURGH, all their knights, 
* ſervants, eſquires; and, if any of them prove de- 
* linquent, the lord ſhall bring him to juſtice, or pay 
* his fine [S].“ i | 7 
The maſter of the family was anſwerable for all 
who fed at his board, and were of his livery, and 
for all his ſervants of every kind, even for thoſe who 
ſerved him for their food only, without wages. 
Theſe were ſaid to be of his manupaſt; ſo were his 
gueſts; and if a man abode at any houſe but two 
nights, the maſter of that houſe was anſwerable for 
him [J. | 

In a word, ſays Bracton, every man, as well free- 

men as others, ought to belong to ſome frankpledge 


II Bacon's Hiſtor. Diſc. p. 43. {a] Diſſertation on the 
Government of the Anglo-Saxons. 3) Bradl. I. iii. De 
Corona, cap. x. (e] Bract. ubi ſup. Brit. 19. b. | 
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i. e. ro ſome decenna) unleſs he be a traveller, or 
68 to the manupaſt of ſome other; or unleſs he 
gives ſome countervailing ſecurity to the public, as 
dignity, (viz. nobility) order, (knighthood, or of the 
clergy) or eſtate, (viz; either freehold in land, of 
perſonal effects (res immobiles) if he be a citizen. 

By the laws of Edward the Confeſſor, every perſon, 
of the age of twelve years, ought to be ſworn in a 
view of frankpledge, That be will neither become a 
thief himſelf, nor be any wiſe acceſſary to theft. ; 

This court, Briton [4] tells us, was to be holden 
twice a year, which was afterwards reduced to 
once a year by Magna Charta; and no man, ſays the 
Mirror, was, by an ancient ordinance, ſuffered to 
remain in the kingdom, who was not enrolled in 
decenna, and had freemen for his pledges [e]. 

Such was this excellent conſtitution, which even 
in Alfred's time, when it was in its infancy, wrought 
ſo admirable an effect, that Ingulphus ſays, a travel- 
ler might have openly left a ſum of money ſafely in 
the fields and highways, and have found it ſafe and 
untouched a month afterwards [f J. Nay, William 
of Malmſbury tells us, the king ordered bracelets 
of gold to be hung up in the croſs-ways, as a proof 
of the honeſty of is people, none ever offering to 
meddle with them [g]. | 
But this conſtitution would have been deficient, 

if it had only provided for the incorporating the 
ſubjects, unleſs it had confined them to the places 
where they were thus incorporated. 

And therefore by the laws of Alured, or Canute, 
it was rendered unlawful for any of the decenners to 
depart from their dwelling, without the conſent of 
their- fellow-pledges; nor were they at liberty to 
leave the country, without the licence of the ſheri 

or governor of the ſame (DJ. | 


al] Brit. 36. b. [=I Mirr. chap. i. ſect 17. and chap. v. 

ſect. 1. DI] Script. poſt Bedam, p. 870. Ol w. p. 44. 
1*¹ Bacon, P- 44+ 7 A " 
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And if a perſon, who fled from one tithing, way 
received in another, the tithing receiving him 
ſhould anſwer for his deed (7. e. by amercement) if he 
was there found [7]. 

Before this order was eſtabliſhed, ſays Rapin, 
© the meaner ſort of e might ſhift their quar. 
© ters, by reaſon of their obſcurity, which prevented 
© them from being taken notice of. But it was 
© impoſſible for them to change their habitation, 
* after they were obliged to bring a teſtimonial from 
their tithing, to enable them to ſertle and be re- 
< giltred in another [&]. | | 

Whilſt this ancient conſtitution remained entire, 
© ſuch peace, ſays lord Coke, was preſerved within 
© the realm, as no injuries, homicides, robberies, 
© thefts, riots, tumults, or other offences, were com- 
© mitted; ſo as a man, with a white wand, might 
« ſafely have ridden, before the conqueſt, with much 
© money about him, without any weapon, through 
En [7]. Nay, even in the tumultuous times 
of William the Conqueror, the hiſtorians tell us, 
there was ſcarce a robber to be found in the king- 


dom. | 

This view of frankpledge remained long after 
the Conqueſt: for we find it twice repeated in one 
chapter of Magna Charta m]; and there particularly 
it is ſaid, Fiat autem viſus de frankpleg* fic videlicet 
QUOD PAX NOSTRA TENEATUR, Nay, Bracton, who 
wrote after that time, and Fleta after him, ſpeak of 
frankpledge as then ſubſiſting. 

The ſtatute of Marlborough likewiſe, which was 
made the 52d of Henry III. mentions the ſame court; 
as doth Briton, who wrote ſtill later, in many places. 
And in the 17th of Edward II. an a& was made, 
called, The Statute for the View of Frankpledge [u]. 


2 Brit. ubi ſupra; [I] Rapin, ubi ſup. | (/] Inſtit. 73. 
Ii] Chap. xxxiii. [=] But this matter was before that 
wandered from the dannen cur the fen and hrs en, 
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Nay, in the reign of Henry IV. we find an 
amercement for not coming to a view of frank- 
pledge; and there the whole Court of King's Bench 
were of opinion, that every man, as well maſters as 
ſervants, were obliged to repair to this court [o]; and 
though then poſſibly it was degenerated, and become 
little more than form. | | 
But in proceſs of time, this inſtitution dwindled 
to nothing; ſo that lord Coke might truly ſay, Quod 
vera inſtitutio illius curiæ evanuit et velut umbra ejuſdem 
adbuc remanet ; and a little after, ſpeaking of the 
frankpledge, the Decennarii, and the Decenna, he 
lays, © They are names continued only as ſhadows 
of antiquity [p].* Nay, this great man himlſelf (if, 
after a moft careful and painful peruſal of all 
hach writ, as well here as in his 4th Inſtitute, an 
other places 6n the ſubject, I may be allowed to ſay 
ſo) ſeems to have no very clear idea concerning them; 
and might have fairly owned, of the original of the 
leet and frankpledge, what one of the ſages doth of 
an hundred, in the book of Henry VII. That a hun- 
dred had exiſted above a hundred years; and 
therefore, as to the true definition of a hundred. 
and whether it was compoſed of a hundred towns, 
or a hundred lordſhips, and whether it had an- 
* ciently more or leſs juriſdiction, he frankly owned 
that he knew nothing of the matter [g].* 
The ſtatute of Marlborough r] had perhaps 95 
ven a fatal blow to the true and ancient uſe of the 
view of frank pledge; of which, as lord Coke ſays [5], 
the ſheriffs had made an ill uſe: for, in the 3d year 
of the ſucceeding king [7], we find the legiſlature 
providing againſt notorious felons, and ſuch as be 
openly of evil fame, that they ſhall not be admit» 


[e Hil. 3 H. IV. Pl. 19. [p} 2 Inſt. 72, 73. 
1g) 8 H. VII. z b. [7] Chap. xxiv. By which juſtices 12 
eyre are forbidden io amerce townſhips, becauſe all of twelve years 
old were not ſworn. L 2 Inſtit. 147, b Weſtminſter, 
1 chap. xv. ö - 
Vor. VIII. R r ted 
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ted to bail; and, in the 13th, the ſtatute of Win- 
cheſter entirely altered the law, and gave us a new 
conſtitution on this head. 

1. By this act the whole hundred is made anſwer- 
able in caſe of robberies. 

2. In order to prevent the concealment of rob- 
bers in towns, it is enacted, 1. That the gates of all 
| walled towns ſhall be ſhut from ſun-ſerting to ſun- 
riſing. 2. A watch is appointed, who are to ar- 
reſt all ſtrangers. 3. No perſon is to lodge in the 
ſuburbs, nor in any place out of the town, unleſs his 
hoſt will anſwer for him. 4. The bailiffs of towns 
ſhall make enquiry once within fifteen days at the 
fartheſt, of all perſons lodged in the ſuburbs, &c. 
and of thoſe who have received any ſuſpicious per- 
ſons. 

3. To prevent the en of robbers with - 
out the towns, it is enacted, that the highways lead - 
ing from one market - town to another, ſhall be en- 
larged, and no buſhes, woods, or dykes, in which 
N may be concealed, ſhall be ſuffered therein. 

. Felons are to be purſued by hue and cry. 

This ſtature, ſays lord Coke, was made againſt a 
gang of rogues then called Roberdſmen, that took 
their denomination of one Robbin Hood, who lived 
in Yorkſhire in the reign of Richard I. and who, 
> his companions, harbouring in woods and 

eſarts, committed a great number of robberies and 
other outrages on the ſubject. From this arch-thief 

a great number of idle and diſſolute fellows, who were 
called Drawlatches, Ribauds, and Roberdſmen, took 
their riſe, and infeſted this kingdom for above a 
century, notwithſtanding the many endeavours of the 
legiſlature from time to time to ſuppreſs them. 

In all theſe laws, the principal aim viſibly was, 
to prevent idle perſons wandering from place to 
Place, which, as we have before ſeen, was one — 
point of the decennary conſtitution. . 

a us 
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Thus by a law made in the 34th year of Ed- 


ward III. A labourer departing from his ſervice into 
another county was to be burned in the forehead 
with the letter F. And by the ſame ſtatute, if a 
labourer or ſervant do fly into a city or borough; 
the chief officer, on requeſt, was to deliver him up. 

Again, in the 7th year of Richard II. the juſtices 
of peace are ordered to examine vagabonds; and, if 
they have no ſureties for their good behaviour, to 
commit them to priſon. | 

In the 11th year of Henry VII. it was enacted, 
that vagabonds and idle perſons ſhould be ſet on the 
ſtocks three days and three nights, and have no 
other ſuſtenance but bread and water, and then ſhall 
be put out of the town; and whoſoever gave ſuch 
idle perſons relief, forfeited 12 d. 

By 22 Henry VIII. perſons calling themſelves 
Egyptians ſhall not come into the realm, under penal- 
ty of forfeiting their goods; and, if they do not de- 
part within fifteen days after they are commanded, 
ſhall be. impriſoned. 

By the 1 and 2 Philip and Mary [u], Egyptians 
coming into the kingdom, and remaining here a 
— are made guilty of felony without benefit of 
clergy. | | 

And thoſe who bring them into the realm, for- 
feit 40/, 

By the 5 Eliz. the crime of felony without clergy 
is extended to all who are found in the company of 
Egyptians, or who ſhall counterfeit, transform, or 
diſguiſe themſelves as ſuch. 

By 22 Henry VIII. A vagabond taken begging. 
ſhall be whipped, and then ſworn to return to the 
place of his birth, or laſt abode for three years, there 
to put himſelf to labour. 

By 27 Henry VIII. A valiant beggar or ſturdy 
vagabond, ſnall be whipped for the firſt offence, 
and ſent to the place of his birth, &c. for the ſecond, 


[4] Chap. iv, 
Rr 2 the 
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the 1 — part of the griſtle of his right ear cut off; 
and if after that he be taken wandering in idleneſs, 
&c. he ſhall be adjudged and executed as a felon. 
I ſhall mention no more acts (for ſeveral were 
made) between this and the 39th Elizabeth, when 
the former acts concerning vagabonds were all re- 
pealed, and the ſeveral proviſions againſt them were 
reduced to one law. 
This act, which contained many wholeſome pro- 
viſions, remained in force a long time, but at length 
was totally repealed by the 12th of Queen Anne; 
as this was again by the 13 George II.- which laſt 
mentioned ſtatute ſtands now repealed by another 
made about ſix years ago [ww]. 
; Thave taken this ſhort view of theſe repealed laws, 
in order to enforce two conſiderations. Firſt, That 
the removal of an evil, which the legiſlature have 
ſo often endeavoured to redreſs, is of great import- 
ance to the ſociety. 2d/y, That an evil which fo 
many ſubſequent laws have failed of removing, is 
of a very ſtubborn nature, and extremely difficult 
* aa a . 
Here 1 hope to be forgiven, when ggeſt, that 
the law 1 ale in this inſtance, from 
want of ſufficient direction to a ſingle point. As 
on a former head, the diſeaſe ſeems to be no other 
than idleneſs, ſo here wandering is the cauſe of the 
miſchief, and that alone to which the remedy ſhould 
be applied. This; one would imagine, ſhould be 
the chief, if not ſole intent of all laws againſt vaga- 
bonds, which might, in-a ſynonymous phraſe, be 
called laws againft wanderers. But as the word it- 
ſelf hath obtained by vulgar uſe a more complex 
_ fignification, fo have the laws on this head had 2 
more general view than to extirpate this miſchief; 
and by that means, perhaps, have failed of producing 
ſuch ani effect. | | 
[ww] 17 George II. c. v. 
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I will therefore confine myſelf, as I have hitherto 
done on this head, to the ſingle point of preventing 
the poor from wandering, one principal cauſe of 
the encreaſe of robbers; as it is the chief means of 
preſerving them from the purſuit of juſtice. It be- 
ing impoſſible for any thief to carry on his trade 
long with impunity among his neighbours, and 
where not only his perſon, but his way of life, muſt 
be well known. 

Now to obviate this evil, the law, as it now 
ſtands, hath provided in a twofold manner. 1. By 
way of prevention ; and, 2. By way of remedy. 
As to the firſt, the ſtatute of Elizabeth declares [x], 
That no perſon retained in huſbandry, or in any art 
or ſcience in the act mentioned [y], after the time 
of his retainer is expired, ſhall depart out of any 
City, pariſh, & c. nor out of the county, &c. to ſerve 
in any other, unleſs he have a teſtimonial under the 
ſeal of the city or town corporate, or of the conſta- 
ble or other head officer, and two other honeſt 
houſholders of the city, town, or pariſn, where he 
laſt ſerved, declaring his lawful departure, and the 
name of the ſhire and place where he ſerved laſt. 
This certificate is to be delivered to the ſervant, and 
regiſtred by the parſon for 2 d. and the form of it is 
given in the act. 

And no perſon is to be retained in any other ſer- 
vice, without ſhewing ſuch teſtimonial to the chief 
officer of the town corporate, and in every other 
place to the conſtable,” curate, &c. on pain of im- 
priſonment, till he procure a teſtimonial ; and; if he 
cannot procure ſuch teſtimonial within twenty-one 
days, he ſhall be whipped and treated like a vaga- 
bond; ſo ſhall he be if found with la forged teſtimo- 
nial. And thoſe who receive him without ſhewing 
ſuch teſtimonial as aforefaid, forfeit 5 J. N 


0 iv. ſect. 10. in farce though not in uſe, 
[y] 7. . in almoſt every trade. ' 3 2% 
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As to the 2d, the law hath been extremely liberal 
in its proviſions. Theſe are of two ſorts; 1. Simply 
compulſory z and, 2. Compulſory with puniſhment. 
Under the former head may be ranged the ſeveral 
acts of parliament relating to the ſettlement, or ra- 
ther removal of the poor. 8 5 

As theſe ſtatutes, though very imperfectly exe- 
cuted, are pretty generally known (the nation having 
= ſome millions to Weſtminſter-hall for their 

nowledge of them) I ſhall mention them very 
ſlightly in this place. 

The ſtatute of Elizabeth, together with the wiſe 
execution of it, having made the poor an intolerable 
burden to the public, diſputes began to ariſe between 
pariſhes to whoſe lot it fell to provide for certain in- 
dividuals : for the laws for confining the poor to 
their own homes, being totally diſregarded, theſe 
uſed to ramble wherever whim or conveniency in- 
vited them. The overſeers of one pariſh were per- 
haps more liberal of the parochial fund than in an- 
other; or, ſometimes probably the overſeer of the 
Fariſh A was a friend or relation of a poor perſon of 
the pariſh of B, who did not chooſe to work. From 
ſome ſuch reaſon, the poor of one pariſh began to 
bring a charge on another. 

To remedy ſuch inconveniencies, immediately af- 
ter the reſtoration [ zj, a ſtatute was made, by which 
if any poor man, likely to be chargeable, came to 
inhabit in a foreign pariſh, unleſs in a tenement of 
10 J. a year, the overſeers might complain to one 
Juſtice within forty days, and then two juſtices were 
to remove the poor perſon to the place of his laſt 
legal ſettlement. 

By a ſecond act [a], the forty days are to be 
reckoned after notice given in writing to the church- 
warden or overſeer by the poor perſon, containing 
the place of his abode, number of his family, &c. 

Iz] 13 and 14 Car. II. c. xii. [a] 3 and 4 W. and M. 
c. xi. See 1 Jac. II. c. xvii. 2 But 
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But by the ſame ſtatute, the executing a public 
annual office during a year, or being charged with, 
and paying to the public taxes, &c. or (if unmarried 
and not having a child) being lawfully hired into any 
pariſh, and ſerving for one year, or being bound a- 
prentice by indenture, and inhabiting, &c. are all 
made good ſettlements without notice. 

By a third ſtatute [5], perſons bringing a certifi- 
cate ſigned by the overſeers, &c. and allowed by 
two juſtices, cannot be removed till they become 
chargeable. 

By a fourth [c], no ſuch certificate perſon ſhall 
gain a ſettlement by any other act, than by bona fide, 
taking a leaſe of a renement of 101. per annum, or 
by executing an annual office. 

By a fifth [4], no apprentice or hired ſervant of 
certificate perſon ſhall, by ſuch ſervice or appren- 
ticeſhip, gain any ſettlement. 

By a ſixth [e], no perſon by any purchaſe, of 
which the conſideration doth not bona fide amount to 
301. ſhall gain any ſettlement longer than while he 
dwells on ſuch purchaſe. | | 

So much for theſe laws of removal, concernin 
which there are ſeveral other acts of parliament a 
law caſes innumerable. _ 

And yet the law itſelf is, as I have ſaid, very im- 
perfectly executed at this day, and that for ſeveral, 
reaſons. 

1. It is attended with great trouble: for as the act 
of Ch. II. very wiſely requires two juſtices, and the 
Court of King's Bench requires them both to be 
preſent together (though they ſeldom are ſo) the or- 
der of removal is ſometimes difficult to be obtained, 
and more difficult to be executed ; for the pariſh to 
which the party is to be removed (perhaps with a 
family) is often in a diſtant county ; nay, ſometimes 


A. c. xxx. 51 c. xi. 


12 Anne, c. xvili, P I. c. vii. 
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they are to be carried from one end of the kingdom 
to anothe ä 

2. It is often attended with great expence, as well 
for the reaſon aforeſaid, as becauſe the pariſh re- 
moving is liable to an appeal from the pariſh to 
which the poor is * o This appeal is ſome- 
times brought by a wealthy and litigious pariſh 
againſt a poor one, without any colour of right 
whatever. | 
3. The removal is often ineffectual: for as the 
appeal is almoſt certain to be brought, if an attorney 
lives in the neighbourhood; ſo is it almoſt as ſure 
to ſucceed, if a juſtice lives in the pariſh, And as 
for relief in the King's Bench, if the juſtices of peace 
will allow you to go thither (for that they * 
always do) the delay, as well as the coſt, is ſuch, 
that the remedy is often worſe than the diſeaſe. 

For theſe reaſons, it can be no wonder that pariſhes 
are not very forward to put this law in execution. 
Indeed, in all caſes of removal, the good of the 
paths and not of the public, is conſulted; nay, 
ometimes the good of an individual only ; and 
therefore the poor man, who is capable of getting his 
livelihood by his dexterity at any handicraft, and 
likely to do it by his induſtry, is ſure to be removed 
with his family; eſpecially if the overſeer, or any of 
h's relations, ſhould be of the ſame occupation; 
but the idle poor, who threaten to rival no man in 
his buſineſs, are never taken any notice of, till they 
become actually chargeable ; and, if by begging or 
robbing, they avoid this, as it is no man's intereſt, 
ſo no man thinks it his duty to apprehend them. 
It cannot therefore be expected, that any good of 
the kind I am contending for, ſhould be effected by 
this branch of the law; let us therefore, in the ſecond 
place, take a view of that which is expreſly, levelled 
at vagrants, and calculated, as it appears, for the 
very purpoſe of ſuppreſſing wanderers. ' 1 f 
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To furvey this branch will be eaſy, as all the laws 
concerning vagrants are now reduced into one act of 


parliament ; and it is the eaſter ſtill, as this act is 


very clearly penned, and (which is not always the 
caſe) reduced to a regular and intelligible method. 

By'this act then three degrees of offences are con- 
ſtituted : | 
Firſt, Perſons become idle and diſorderly within 
the act, by, 1. Threatning to run away and to leave 
their wives or children to the pariſh. 2. Unlaw- 
fully returning to the place from whence they have 
been legally removed by the order of two juſtices, 
without bringing a certificate, &c, 3. Living idle 
without employment, and refuſing to work for 
uſual and common wages. 4. By begging in their 
own pariſhes. 

Secondly, Perſons by, 1. Going about as patent- 

atherers, or gatherers of alms under pretence of 
by fire, or other caſualty ;- or, 2. Going about 
as collectors for priſons, goals, or hoſpitals. 3. Be- 
ing fencers and bearwards. 4. Or common players 
of interludes, &c. 5. Or minſtrels, jugglers. 6. 
Pretending to be gypſies, or wandering in ſuch 


habit. 7. Pretending to phyſiognomy, or like 


crafty ſcience, &c. 8. Uſing any ſubtle craft tq 


deceive and impoſe on any of his majeſty's ſubjects. 
9. Playing or fitting at unlawful games. 10. Run- 


ning away, and leaving wives or children, whereby 


they become chargeable to any pariſh, 11. Wan- 


dering abroad as petty chapmen or pedlars, not au- 
thoriſed by law. 12. Wandering abroad and lodg- 
ing in ale-houſes, barns, out- houſes, or. in the open 


air, not giving a good account of themſelves. 13. 


Wandering abroad and begging, pretending to be 
ſoldiers, mariners, ſeafaring men, or pretending to 

to work at harveſt. 14. Wandering abroad and 
| c are to be deemed rogues and vagabonds. 
_ ' Thirdly, 1. End- gatherers offending againſt the 13 


George I. entitled, An act fer the better regulation 7 
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the woollen manufattures, &c. being convicted of 
ſuch offence; 2. Perſons apprehended as rogues 
and vagabonds eſcaping, or, 3. refuſing to go be- 
fore a juſtice, or, 4. refuſing to be examined on 
oath, or, 5. refuſing to be conveyed by a paſs, or, 
6. on examination giving a falſe account of them- 
ſelves after warning of the puniſhment. 7. Rogues 
and vagabonds eſcaping out of the houſe of cor- 
rection, &c. or, 8. thoſe who having been puniſh- 
ed as rogues and vagabonds, ſhall offend again as 
fuch, are made incorrigible rogues. 

Now as to the fr/# of theſe three diviſions, it were 
to be wiſhed, that perſons who are found in ale- 
houſes, night-houſes, &c. after a certain hour :t 
night, had been included; for many ſuch, though 
of very ſuſpicious characters, taken up at privy 
ſearches, fall not under any of the above deſcriptions. 
Some of theſe I have known diſcharged, againſt 
whom capital complaints have appeared, when it 
hath been too late. Why might not the juſtice be 
entruſted with a power of detaining any ſufpicious 
perſon, who could produce no known houſe-keeper, 
or one of credit, to his character, for three days, 
within which time he might, by means of an adver- 
t ſement, be viewed by numbers who have been 
lately robbed? ſome ſuch have been, I know, con- 
fined upon an old ſtatute as perſons of evil fame, 
with great emolument to the public, 

Bur I come to the ſecond head, namely, of vaga- 
bonds: and here I muſt obſerve, that wandering is 
of itſelf made no offence : ſo that unleſs ſuch wan- 
derer be either a petty chapman, or a beggar or 
lodger in ale-houſes, &c. he is not within the act of 
parliament. . 

Now, however uſeful this excellent law may be in 
the country, it will by no means ſerve the purpoſe in 
this town : for though moſt of the rogues who infeſt 
the public roads and ſtreets, indeed almoſt all the 


thieves in general, are vagabonds in the true _ 
| | . 
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of the word, being wanderers from their lawful place 
of abode, very few of them will be proved vaga- 
bonds within the words of this act of parliament. 
Theſe vagabonds do, indeed, get their livelihood by 
thieving, and not as petty beggars or petty chap- 
men; and have their lodging not in ale-houſes, &c. 
but in private houſes, where many of them reſort 
together, and unite in gangs, paying each 2 d. per 
night for their beds. 

The following account I have had from Mr. 
Welch, the high conſtable of Holhorn ; and none 
who know that gentleman, will want any confirma- 
tion of the truth of it. 

That in the pariſh of St. Giles's there are great 
numbers of houſes ſet apart for the reception of 

idle perſons and vagabonds, who have their lodgings 
there for two-pence a night: that in the above 
* pariſh, and in St. George, Bloomſbury, one wo- 
* man alone occupies ſeven of theſe houſes, all pro- 
* perly accommodated with miſerable beds from 
the cellar to the garret, for ſuch two-penny lodgers : 
that in theſe beds, ſeveral of which are in the ſame 
* room, men and women, often ſtrangers to each 
other, lie promiſcuouſly, the price of a double bed 
being no more than three-pence, as an encourage- 
ment to them to lie together: that as theſe places 
are thus adapted to whoredom, ſo are they no leſs 
provided for drunkenneſs, gin being fold in them 
all at a penny a quartern; ſo that the ſmalleſt ſum 
of money ſerves for intoxication : that in the exe- 
* cution of ſearch-warrants, Mr. Welch rarely finds 
* leſs than twenty of theſe houſes open for the receipt 
of all comers at the lateſt hours: that in one of 
© theſe houles, and that not a large one, he hath 
numbered fifty-cight perſons of both ſexes, the 
© ſtench of whom was ſo intolerable, that it com- 
* pelled him in a very ſhort time to quit the place.” 

ay, I can add, what I myſelf once ſaw in the pariſh 
of Shore-ditch, where two little houſes were * 
| 0 
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of near ſeventy men and women; amongſt whom 
was one of the prettieſt girls I had ever ſeen, who 
had been carried off by an Iriſhman, to conſummate 
her marriage on her wedding-night, in a room where 
ſeveral others were in bed at the ſame time. 
If one conſiders the deſtruction of all moraliry, 
decency and modeſty ; the ſwearing, whoredom, and 
drunkenneſs, which is eternally carrying on in theſe 
houſes, on the one hand, and the exceſſive poverty 
and miſery of moſt of the inhabitants on the other, 
it ſeems doubtful whether they are more the objects 
of deteſtation, or compaſſion: for ſuch is the poverty 
of theſe wretches, that, upon ſearching all the above 
number, the money found upon all of them (ex- 
cept the bride, who, as 1 afterwards heard, had 
robbed her miftreſs) did not amount to one ſhilling ; 
and J have been credibly informed, that a ſingle loaf 
hath fupplied a whole family with their proviſions 
for a week. Laſtly, if any of theſe miſerable crea- 
tures fall ſick (and it is almoſt a miracle, that ſtench, 
vermin, and want ſhould ever ſuffer them to be well) 
they are turned out in the ſtreets by their mercileſs 
hoſt or hoſteſs, where, unleſs ſome pariſh officer of 
extraordinary charity relieves them, they are ſure 
miſerably to periſh, with the addition of hunger and 
cold to their diſeaſe. 
This picture, which is taken from the life, will 
appear —— to many; for the evil here deſcribed, 
is, I am confident, very little known, eſpecially to 
thoſe of the better fort. Indeed this is the only*ex- 
cuſe, and I believe the only reaſon, that it hath 
been ſo long tolerated : for when we conſider tht 
number of theſe wretches, which, in the out-ſkirts of 
the town, amounts to a great many thouſands | f ], 
it is a nuiſance which will appear to be big with 
every moral and political miſchief. Of theſe the 


III Moſt of theſe are Iriſh, againſt the importation of whom 
a ſevere law was made in the reign of Hen. VI. and many of the 
repealed vagrant acts contained a clauſe for the ſame * 
* exceſſive 
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Exceſſive miſery of the wretches themſelves,” op - 
reſſed with want, and ſunk in every ſpecies of de · 
uchery, and the loſs of ſo many lives to the pub- 
lic, are obvious and immediate conſequences. T here 
are ſome more remote, which, however, need not be 
mentioned to the diſcerning. 

Among other miſchiefs attending this wretched 
nuiſance, the increaſe of thieves muſt neceſ- 
farily be one. The wonder in fact is, that we have 
not a thouſand more robbers than we have; in- 
deed, that all theſe wretches are not thieves, muſt 
give us either a very high idea of their honeſty, or 
very mean one of their capacity and courage. 70 

Where then is the redreſs ? is it not to. binder the 
poor from wandering, and this by compelling the pariſh 
and peace officers to apprehend ſuch wanderers or 
vagabonds, and by empowering the magiſtrate ef- 
fectually to puniſh and ſend them to their ha- 
bitations ? thus if we cannot diſcover, or will not 
encourage any cure for idleneſs, we ſhall at leaſt 
compel the poor to ſtarve or beg at home : for 
there it will be impoſſible for them to ſteal or rob, 
A being preſently hanged or tranſported out of 

e way. 


. EET: 
Of apprebending the perſons of felons. 


[ COME now to a third encouragement which the 
thief flatters himſelf with, viz. in his hopes of 
eſcaping from being apprehended. 

Nor 1s this hope without foundation : how long 
have we known highwaymen reign in this kingdom 
after they have been publicly known for ſich? have 
not ſome of theſe committed robberies in open day- 
light, in the ſight of many people, and have after- 
ward rode folemnly and triumphantly through the, 
neighbouring towns without any. danger or mo- 
leſtation ? this happens to every rogue who is be- 
T1 4 come 
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come eminent for his audaciouſneſs, and is thought 
to be deſperate; and is, in a more particular man- 
ner, the caſe of great and numerous gangs, man 
of which have, for a long time, committed the mak 

outrages in defiance of the law. Officers of 
juſtice have owned to me, that they have paſſed by 
fuch with warrants in their pockets againſt them 
without daring to apprehend them; and, indeed, 
they could not be blamed for not expoſing them- 
ſelves to ſure deſtruction: for it is a melancholy 
truth, that at this very day, a rogue no ſooner 
gives the alarm, within certain purlieus, than twenty 
or thirty armed villains are found ready to come 
to his aſſiſtance, - 

On this head the law may ſeem not to have been 
very defective in its cautions z Firſt, by veſting not 
only the officers of juſtice, but every private man, 
with authority for ſecuring. theſe miſcreants, of 
which authority it may be of ſervice to the officers, 
as well as to the public in general, to be more par- 

ticularly informed, | 
Hint, By [g] Weſtminſter I. Perſons of evil fame 
are to be impriſoned without bail. By the ſtatute 
of Wincheſter [Y], ſuſpicious night-walkers are to 
be arreſted and detained by the watch. A ſtatute 
made in [i] g Ed. III. reciting that many man- 
. flaughters, felonies, and robberies had been done in 
times paſt, enacts, that if any perſon have an evil 
ſuſpicion of ſuch offenders, they ſhall be incon- 
tinently arreſted by the conſtable, and ſhall be de- 
livered to the bailiff of the franchiſe, or to the ſheriff, 
to be kept in priſon till the coming of the juſtices. 
The 34 [&] Edw. III. gives power to the juſtices 
of peace, inter alia, to enquire of wanderers, and 
ſuch as will not labour, and to arreſt and impriſon 
ſuſpicious perſons, and to take ſureties of the good 


0 , Weſtm. I. chap. xv. [5] Winton. chap. iv. 
5 5 Edw. III. chap. xiv. [4] 34 Edw. III. c. i. 
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behaviour of perſons of evil fame, To the intent, 
« ſays the flatute, that the people be not by ſuch 
© rioters, &c. troubled nor endamaged, nor the peace 
blemiſhed, nor merchants nor others paſſing by 
the highways of the realm diſturbed, nor put in 
« peril by ſuch offenders.” 

Secondly, By the common law every perſon who 
hath committed a felony may be arreſted and ſecured 
by any private man preſent at the ſaid fact, though 
he hath no general nor particular authority, 1. e. 
though he be no officer of juſtice, nor have any writ 
or warrant for ſo doing; and ſuch private man may 
either deliver the felon to the conſtable, ſecure him 
in a goal, or carry him before a magiſtrate [/]. And 
if he refuſes to yield, thoſe who arreſt may juſtify 
beating u] him; or in caſe of abſolute neceſſity 
killing him [u]. 

Nor is this arreſt merely allowed ; it is enjoyned 
by law, and the omiſſion without ſome good excuſe is 
a miſdemeanor puniſhable by amercement or fine and 
impriſonment [0]. | 

Again, Every private man may arreſt another on 
ſuſpicion of felony, though he was not preſent at the 
fact [p]. But then if the party arreſted ſhould prove 
innocent, two circumſtances are neceſſary to juſtify 
the arreſt. 1, A felony muſt be actually commit- 
ted; and 2dly, there muſt be a reaſonable cauſe of 
ſuſpicion (]; and common fame hath been adjudged 
to be ſuch cauſe [y]. 

But in this latter caſe my lord Hale adviſes the 
private perſon, if poſſible, to have recourſe to the 
magiſtrate and obtain his warrant, and the aſſiſtance 
of the [5] conſtable ; for this arreſt is not required 
by law, nor is the party puniſhable for neglecting it; 


Hale's hiſt, vol. L 588. [e, Hale, vol. I. 588. 

II. 76, 77. [p] Lamb l. ii c. 3. Dalt. 403. Hale's 
hiſt. vol. I. 588. 3 Hen, VII. c. i. s Hale's hiſt. vol. II. 80. 
(«) Dalt. 497. 3 H. VII. 4, 5. [e] Hale's hiſt. vol. II. 76. 
and 


15 Hale's hift. P. C. vol. I. 587. vol. II. 77. | m] Pult. 10. a. 
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and ſhould the perſon arreſted, or endeavoured to be 
arreſted, prove innocent, the party arreſting him, &c. 
will, in a great meaſure, be anſwerable for the ill 
conſequence; which if it be the death of the innocent 
perſon occaſioned by force or reſiſtance, this will, 
at leaſt, be manſlaughter; and if the other ſhould 
be killed in the attempt, this like wiſe will amount to 
manſlaughter only [z], 

Again, any private perſon may juſtify arreſting a 
felon GT b huy and cry. This, as the word 
imports, is a publie alarm raiſed all over the coun- 
try, in which the conſtable is firſt to ſearch his own 
vill or diviſion, and then to raiſe all the neighbouring 
vills about who are to purſue the felon with horſe 
and [u] foot. And this hue and cry may either be 
after a perſon certain, or on a robbery committed 
where the perſon is not known; and in the latter caſe, 
thoſe who purſue it may take ſuch perſons as they 
have probable cauſe to ſuſpect [w], vagrants, &c. 

This method of purſuit lies at the common law, 
and is mentioned by Bracton [x]; and it is enforced 
by many ſtatutes, as by [y] Weſtm, 1. All are 
© to be ready at the ſummons of the ſheriff, and at 
© the cry of the county, to arreſt felons as well within 
© franchiſes as without.” By 4 Edw. I. Hue and 
© cry 1s ordered to be levied for all murders, 
© burglaries, men lain, or in peril to be ſlain, and 
© all are to follow it.” And laſtly, the ſtatute of 
Winton enacts as we have ſeen before. 

And this purſuit may be raiſed, 1. By a private 
perſon. 2. By the country without an officer. 3. By 
an officer without a warrant. 4. By the warrant of 
a magiſtrate. And this laſt, if it can be obtained, 
is the ſafeſt way: for then all who aſſiſt are enabled 
by. the ſtatutes 7 and 21 Jac. to plead the general 
iſſue [2]. 


[4] Hale's hift. vol. II. 82 —3— 4. (in] Hale's hiſt. vol. Il. 
101. JL Hale's hiſt. vol. II. 10 L Lib. iii. c. 1. 
[Jy] Cap. ix. [s] Hale's hiſt. =Y 465. vol. II. 99, 5 

| | e 
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The common law ſo ſtrictly enjoined this purtuit, 
that, if any detect in raiſing it lay in the lord of the 
franchiſe, the franchiſe ſhould be ſeized into the 
king's hands; and, it the negiect lay in the bailiff, 
he ſhould have a heavy fine, and a year's impriſon- 
ment, or ſuffer two years impriſonment without a 
fine [a]. And now by à very late [&] ſtatute, If 
© any conſtable, headborough, &c. of the hundred 
« where any robberies ſhall happen, ſhall refuſe or 
© negleft to make hue and cry after the felons with 
the utmoſt expedition, as ſoon as he ſhall receive 
notice thereof, he ſhall, for every ſuck refuſal and 
* neglect, forfeit 31. half to the king and half to the 
« informer.” 

Now hue and cry is of three different kinds : 
1. Againſt a perſon certain by name. 2. Againſt a 
perſon certain by deſcripiion. 3. On a robbery, 
burglary, &c. where the _ is neither known, 
nor capable of being deſcribr d. 

When a hue and cry 's raiſed, every private man 
is not only juſlified in purſuing; but may be obliged, 
by command of the conſtable, to purſue the felon, 
and is puniſhable, if he diſobey, by fine and impri- 
ſonment [c]. And in this caſe whether a felony 

was committed or not, or whether the perſon ar- 
reſted (provided he be the perſon named or de- 
ſcribed by the huc and cry) be guilty or innocent, 
or of evil or good tame, the arreſt is lawful and 
juſtifiable, and he who raiſed the hue and cry is alone 
to anſwer for the juſtice of it [d]. 

In this purſuit, likewiſe, the conſtable may ſearch 
ſuſpected houſes, if the doors be open; but breaking 
the door will not be juſtifiable, unleſs the felon be 
actually in the houſe; nor even then unleſs admit- 
tance hath been firſt demanded and denied ſe]. And 


17 Fleta, I. i. c. 24. ad Init. [3] 8 Geo. II. c. 16. 
c] Hale's hiſt. vol. I. 588. vol. II. 104. [A] 29 Ed. III 30. 
35 Hen. IV. Pl. 24, Hale's hiſt. vol. II. 101—2, eb. 
102, 103. | 
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what the conſtable may do himſelf will be Cdnigabte 
by any other in his aſſiſtance, at leaſt, by his com- 
mand [f]. Indeed a private perſon may juſtify the 
arreſt of an offender by the command of a peace of- 
ficer; for he is bound to be aiding and aſliſting to 
ſuch officer, is puniſhable for his refuſal, and is con- 
ſequently under the protection of the law [g]. 

Laſtly, a private perſon may arreſt a felon by vir- 
tue of a warrant directed to him: for though he is 
not bound to execute ſuch warrant, yet if he doth, 
it is good and juſtifiable [B]. 

Thirdly, Officers of public juſtice may juſtify the 
arreſt of a felon by virtue of their office, without 
any warrant. Whatever therefore a private perſon 
may do as above, will certainly be juſtifiable in 
them. 

And as the arreſting felons, &c. is more parti- 
cularly their duty, and their fine will be heavier for 
che, neglect, ſo will their protection by the law be the 
greater: for if, in — thoſe that are probably 
Juſpefed, the conſtable ſhould be killed, it is murder; 
on the other hand, if perſons purſued by theſe 
officers for felony, or jaſtifiable ſiſpicion thereof, ſhall 
reſiſt or fly from them; or being apprehended ſhall 
reſcue themſelves, reſiſt, or fly; fo that they cannot 
otherwiſe be apprehended or xe-apprehended, and are 
of neceſſity ain, it is no felony in the officers, or in 
their aſſiſtants, though poſſibly the parties killed 
are innocent; for, by reſiſting the king's authority 
in his officers, they draw their own blood on them- 

ſelves [ij]. —. 

Again, To take a felon or ſuſpected felon, the 
conſtable without any warrant may break open the 
door. But to juſtify this, he muſt ſhew ; 1. That 
the felon, &c. was in the houſe. 2. That his entry 


 Hale's hiſt. vol. II. 104. © fg] Pult. 6. 115 Hale's hi 
vol. II. 86. [4] Dalt. 408. Hale's hiſt. vol. II. 86. 


[7] Dalt. 40g. 13 Ed. IV. 4, & g. 5 to 92. Hale hiſt, vol. II. 
86. 90, 91. 


Was 


and notice that he was conſtable [4]. 8 
Laſtly, A felon may be apprehended by virtue 


of a warrant iſſuing from a magiſtrate lawfully 


authorized ; in the execution of which the officer 
hath the ſame power, and will, at leaſt, have the 
ſame protection by law as in the arreſt virtute offici. 
And this warrant, if it be ſpecially directed to him, 
the conſtable may execute in any part within the 
juriſdiction of the magiſtrate; but he is only obliged 
to execute it within the diviſion for which he is 
conſtable, &c. 

In ,the execution of a warrant for felony, the 
officer may break open the doors of the felon or of 
any 2 where he is concealed; and the breaking 
the doors of the felon is lawful at all events, but in 
breaking thoſe of a ſtranger the officer acts at his 
peril: A he will be a treſpaſſer if the felon ſhould 
not be there [I]. 

Such are the powers which the law gives for 
the apptehending felons (for as to the particular 
power of ſheriffs and coroners, and the proceſs of 
ſuperior courts, they may well be paſſed by in this 
place.) Again, theſe powers we ſee are enforced 
with penalties; ſo that not only every officer of 
Juſtice, but every private perſon is obliged to arreſt 
a known felon, and may be puniſhed for the 
omiſſion, | | 

Nor doth the law ſtop here. The apprehending 
ſuch felons is not only authorized and enjoined, but 
even encouraged, with impunity to perſons. guilty 
themſelves of felony, and with regard to others. 

By 3 and 4 of [n] William and Mary, Perſons 
guilty of robbery in the highway, fields, &c. who, 
being out of priſon, ſhall diſcover any two offenders 
to be convicted of ſuch robbery, are entitled to his 


(#] Ib. vol. I. 581. vol. II. 110. [7] Fale's hiſt. vol. I. 
$82. vol. Il: 117, 5 Co. 91 b. D] Chap. vii. 
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majeſty's pardon of ſuch robberies, &c. as they ſhall 
have then committed. dat | 

By 10 and 11 of [#] William III. this is extended 
to burglary, and ſuch felonies as are mentioned in 
the act. Ber | 

By the ſame act all perſons who ſhall apprehend 
a felon for privately ſtefling goods to the value of 
5 5. out of ſhop, warchouſe, coach-houſe, or ſtable, 
by. night or by day (provided the felon be convicted 
thereof) ſhall be entitled to a certificate which may 
be aſſigned once, diſcharging ſuch apprehender or 
his aſhgnee from all parochial offices in the pariſh or 
ward where ſuch felony was committed. This cer- 
rificate is to be enrolled by the clerk of the peace, 
and cannot be aſſigned after it hath been uſed, 

If any man be Killed by ſuch houſe-breaker, &c. 
in the attempt to apprehend him, his executors or 
adminiſtrators ſhall be entitled to ſuch certificate. 
By the 3 and 4 of [o] W. and M. whoever ſhall 
apprehend and proſccute to conviction any robber 
on the highway, ſhall receive of the ſheriff 40 J. 
within a month after the conviction for every of- 
fender ; and in caſe of the death or removal of the 
ſheriff, the money to be paid by the fucceeding 
ſheriff within a month after the demand and cer- 
tificare brought. The ſheriff on default forfeits 
double the tum, to be recovered of him by the 
party, his executors, &c. _ — 

And if the perſon be killed in this attempt by 
any ſuch robber, the executors of ſuch perſon, &c. 
are entitled to the reward, under the like penalty. 
Again, By the ſame act the horſe, furniture, arms, 
money, or other goods, taken with ſuch highway- 
men, are .given”to the apprehender who ſhall pro- 
ſecute to conviction, notwithſtanding the right or 
title of his majeſty, any body politic or lord of 
Franchile, or of thoſe who lent or let the ſame to hire 


F 1 * Chap. xxiii. {o] Chip, vii. ubi ſupra, 
3 | 7 1 to 
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to ſuch robber, with a ſaving only of the right of ſuch 
perſons from whom ſuch horſes, Kc. were feloni- 
ouſly taken. 

By a ſtatute of queen Anne, the 401. reward 
is extended to burglary and houſebreaking. 

But though the law ſeems to have been ſufficiently 
provident on 1 this head; there is ſtill great difficulry 
in carrying its purpoſe | into execution, arifing from 
the following cauſes : 

Firſt, With regard to private perſons, there js 
no country, I believe, in the world, where that 
vulgar maxim ſo generally prevails, that what is 
the buſineſs of every man is the buſineſs of no 
man ; and for this plain reaſon, that there is no 
country in which leſs honour is gained by ſerving 
the public. He therefore who commits no crinie 
againſt the public, is very well ſatisfied with his 
own virtue; far from thinking himſelf obliged to 
undergo any labour, expend any money, or encoun- 
ter any danger on ſuch account. a 

2diy, The people are not entirely without ex- 
cuſe from their ignorance of the law: for ſo far is 
the power of apprehending felons, which I have 
above ſet forth, from being univerſally known, 
that many of the peace officers themſelves do not 
know that they have any fuch power, and often, 
from ignorance, refuſe to arreſt a known felon *till 
they are authorized by a warrant from a juſtice of 
peace. Much leſs then can the compulſory part to 
the private perſons carry any terror of a penalty of 
which the generality of mankind are totally igno- 
rant; and of inflicting which they ſee no example. 

Third! „So far are men from being animated with 
the hopes of public praiſe to apprehend a felon, that 
they are even diſcouraged by the fear of ſhame. 
The perſon of the informer is in fact more odious 
than that of the felon himſelf; and the thief-catcher 
is in danger of worſe treatment from the populace 
than the thief, 


$1 ; Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, As to the reward, I am afraid that the 
intention of the legiſlature is very little anſwered, 
For not to mention that the proſecutor's title to it 
is too often defeated by the olim lenity of juries, 
who, by acquitting the priſoner of the burglary and 
finding him guilty of the ſimple felony only, or by 
finding the goods to be leſs than the value of 5 5. 
both often directly contrary to evidence, take the 
caſe entirely out of thejact o parliaMat; and ſome- 
times even when the felon is properly convicted, I 
= have been told that the money does not come fo ca- 
ſily and fully to the pockets ot thoſe who are entitled 
to it as it ought. | | "un 
With regard to the firſt and fourth of theſe ob- 
jections, I chuſe to be ſilent : to preſcribe any cure 
tor the former, I muſt enter into diſquiſitions very 
foreign to my preſent purpoſe; and for the cure of 
the latter, when I conſider in whoſe power it is to re- 
- medy it, a bare hint will, I doubt not, ſuffice. 
The ſecond objection, namely, the excuſe of ig- 
norance, I have here eadeavoured to remove by 
ſetting forth the law at large. | 
Ihe third therefore only remains, and to that I 
ſhall ſpeak more fully, as the opinion on which it is 
founded is of the moſt pernicious conſequence to the 
ſociety, for what — the beſt of laws, if it be a 
matter of infamy to contribute towards their execu- 
tion? the force of this opinion may be ſeen in the- 
following inſtance : We have a law by which every , 
. perſon who drives more than fix horſes in a waggon 
forfeits as many horſes as are found to exceed that 
number. This law is broken every day, and gene- 
rally with impunity : for though many men yearly 
venture and loſe their lives by ſtealing horſes, yet 
there are very few who dare ſeize a horſe, where the 
law allows and encourages it, when by ſuch ſeizure 
he is to acquire the name of an informer : ſo much 
worſe is this appellation in the opinion of the vulgar 
than 
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than that of thief; and ſo much more prevalent is 
the fear of popular ſhame than of death. 

This abſurd opinion ſeems to have firſt ariſen 
from the ſtatute of 18 [p] Eliz. entitled, An adi to 
redreſs diſorders in common informers. By this ſtatute 
it appears, that very wicked uſes had been made of 
penal ſtatutes by theſe informers, whom my lord 
Coke calls [2] turbidum hominum genus; and ſays, 
That they converted many penal laws which were 
* obſolete, and in time grown impaſſible or incon- 
* venient to be performed, into ſnares to vex and 
« intangle the ſubject.L , * 

By the ſtatute itſelf it appears, that it was uſual 
at that time among theſe perſons to extort money 
of ignorant and Kacful people by the terror of 
ſome penal law; for the breach of which the in- 
former either inſtituted a proceſs, or pretended to 
inſtiture a proceſs, and then brought the timorous 
party to a compoſition. | 

This offence therefore was by this act made a high 
miſdemeanor, and puniſhed with the pillory. 

Now who that knows any thing of the nature or 
kiſtory of mankind, doth not ealily perceive here a 
ſufficient foundation for that odium to all informers 
which hath ſince become ſo general: for what is 
more common than from the abuſe of any thing to 
argue againſt the uſe of it, ar to extend obloquy 
from particulars to univerſals ? 

For this the common aptitude of men to ſcandal 
will ſufficiently account; but there is ſtill another 
and ſtronger motive iu this caſe, and that is the in- 
tereſt of all thoſe who have broken or who intend 
to break the laws. Thus the general cry being 
once raiſed againſt proſecutors on penal laws, the 
thieves themſelves have had the art and_impudence 
to joirf it, and have put their proſecutors on the foot- 
ing of all others: nay, I muſt queſtion whether, in 


D] Chap. v. [9] 3 Iaſt. c. lxxxvii, 
W 8144 F---4. 
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the acceptation of the vulgar, a thief- catcher be 
not a more odious and contemptible name than even 
that of informer. 

Nothing, I am ſenſible, is more vain than to en- 
counter popular opinion with reaſon ; nor more li- 
able to ridicule than to oppoſe general contempt, 
and yet I will venture to ſay, that if to do good to 
ſociety be Jaudable, ſo is the office of a, thiet- 
catcher; and if to do this good at the extreme 
hazard of your lite be honourable, then is this office 
honourable. True, it may be ſaid; but he doth this 
with a view to a reward. And doth not the ſoldier 
and the ſailor venture his life with the ſame view? 
fur, who as a great man lately ſaid, ſerves the pub- 

lic for nothing ? 

I know What is to be my fate in this place, or 
what would happen to one who ſhould endeavour ta 
prove that the hangman was a great and an honour- 
able employment. And yet I have read in Tourne- 
fort, of an iſland in the Archipelago, where the 
hangman is the firſt and higheſt officer in the ſtate, 
Nay, in this kingdom the ſheriff himſelf (who was 
one of the molt conliderable perſons in his county) 
is in law the hangman, and Mr. Ketch is only his 
deputy. | 

If to bring thieves to juſtice be a ſcandalous office, 
what becomes of all thoſe who are concerned in this 
buſineſs, ſome of whom are rightly thought to be 
among the molt honourable officers in government? 
if on the contrary this be, as it ſurely is, very truly 
honourable, why ſhould the poſt of danger in this 
warefare alone be excluded from all ſhare of 
honour ? | 

To conclude a matter, in which, though ſerious, I 
will not be too tedious: what was the great Pompey 
in the piratic war r]? what were Hercules, Theſes, 


7 Cicero in his Oration pro Lege Manilia calls this, if I 
remember rightly, Fellum Turfe ; but ſpeaks of the extirpation 
of theſe robaers as of the greateill of all Pompey's exploits. 


and 
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and other the heroes of old, Deorum in templa 
recepti Were they not the moſt eminent of thief- 
catchers? | 


e VIE | 
Of the difficulties which attend proſecutions. 


NOW come to a fourth encouragement which 

greatly holds up the ſpirits of robbers, and 
which they often find to afford no deceitful conſo- 
lation; and this is drawn from the remifineſs of 
proſecutors, who are often, | 

1. Feartul, and to be intimidated by the threats 
of the gang ; or, 

2. Delicate, and cannot appear in a public court; 
or, | | 2 

3. Indolent, and will not give themſelves the 
trouble of a proſecution ; or, 

4. Avaricious, and will not undergo the expence 
of it ; nay, perhaps find their account in compound- 
ing the matter; or, ä 

5. Tender-hearted, and cannot take away the life 
of a man; or, 

Laſtly, neceſſitous, and cannot really afford the 
coſt, however ſmall, together with the Joſs of time 
which attends it. | 
The firſt and ſecond of theſe are too abſurd, and 
the third and fourth too infamous to be reaſoned 
with, But the two laſt deterve more particular 
notice,. as the fifth is an error ſpringing originally 
out of a god principle in the mind, and the ſixth 
is a fault in the conſtitution very ealily to be 
remedied, > 

With regard to the former of theſe, it is certain, 
that a tender-hearted and compaſſionate diſpoſition, 
which inclines men to pity and feel the misfortunes 
of others, and which is, even for its own fake, 
incapable of involving any man in ruin and miſery, 
is of all tempers of mind the moſt amiable ; and 

oe though 


* 
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though it ſeldom receives much honour, is worthy 
of the higheſt. The natural energies of this temper 
are indeed the very virtues principally inculcated 
in our excellent religion ; and thoſe, who becauſe 
they are natural, have denied them the name of 
virtues, ſeem not, I think, to be aware of the direct 
and impious tendency of a doctrine that denies all 
merit to a mind which is naturally, I may ſay neceſ- 
ſarily, good. ' 

Indeed the paſſion of love or benevolence whence 
this admirable diſpoſition ariſes, ſeems to be the only 
human paſſion that is in itſelf imply and abſolutely 
good; and in Plato's commonwealth or (which is 
more) in a ſociety acting up to the rules of Chriſti. 
anity, no danger could ariſe from the higheſt exceſs 
of this virtue; nay, the more liberally it was in- 
dulged, and the more extenſively at was expanded, 
the more would it contribute to the honour of the 
individual, and to the happineſs of the whole. 

But as it hath pleaſed God to permit human ſo- 
cieties to be conſtituted in a different manner, and 
knaves to form a part (a very conſiderable one, I 
am afraid) of every community, who are ever lying 
in wait to deſtroy and enſnare the honeſt part of 
mankind, and to betray them by means of their 
own goodneſs, it becomes the good-natured and 
tender-hearted man to be watchtul over his own 
temper; to reſtrain the impetuoſity of his benevo- 
lence, carefully to ſelect the objects of this paſſion, 
and not by too unbounded and indiſcriminate an in- 
dulgence to give the rcins to a courſer, which will 
infallibly carry him into the ambuſcade of the enemy. 

Our Saviour himſelf inculcates this prudence 
among his dilciples, telling them, that he ſent them 
forth like ſheep among wolves : be ye therefore, ſays he, 
wiſe as ſerpents, but innocent as aoves. 

For want of this wiſdom, a benevolent and tender- 
hearted temper very often betrays men into errors not 
only hurtful to themſelyes, but highly prejudicial 
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to the ſociety. Hence men of invincible courage, 
and incorruptible integrity, have ſometimes falſiſied 
their truſt; and thoſe, whom no other temptation 
could ſway, have paid too little regard to the ſanction 
of an oath, from this inducement alone. Hence 
likewiſe the miſchief which I here endeavour to ob- 
viate, hath often ariſen ; and notorious robbers have 
lived to perpetrate future acts of violence, through 
the ill- judging tenderneſs and compaſſion of thoſe 
who could and ought to have proſecuted them. 
To ſuch a perſon I would ſuggeſt theſe conſidera» 
tions: _— : 

Firſt, As he is a good man, he ſhould conſider, 
that the principal duty which every man owes, is to 
his country, for the ſafety and good of which all 
laws are eſtabliſhed ; and therefore his country re- 
quires of him to contribute all that in him lies to the 

ue execution of thoſe laws. Robbery is an of- 
fence not only againſt the party robbed, but againſt 
the public, who are therefore entitled to proſecu- 
tion; and he who prevents or ſtifles ſuch the proſe- 
cution, is no langer an innocent man, but guilty of 
a high offence againſt the public good. 

Secondly, As he is a good-natured man, he will 
behold all injuries done by one man to another with 
indignation, What Cicero ſays of a pirate, is as 
true of a robber, that he is hoſtis humani geueris; and 
it ſo, I am ſure every good-natured man mult be 
an enemy to him. To deſire to ſave theſe wolves 
in ſociety, may ariſe from benevolence ; but it muſt 
be che benevolence of a child or a fool, who, from 
want of ſufficient reaſon, miſtakes the true objects 
of his paſſion, as a child doth when a bugbear ap- 
E to him to be the object of fear. Such tender- 
heartedneſs is indeed barbarity, and reſembles the 
meek ſpirit of him who would not aſſiſt in blowing 
up his neighbour's houſe, to ſave a whole city from 
the flames. It is true,” ſaid a late learne i chief 
N x « juſtice 
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« juſtice [5], in a trial for treaſon, here is the life of a 
* man in the caſe, but then you (ſpeaking to the jury) 
* muſt conſider likewiſe the miſery and deſolation, 
the blood and confuſion, that muſt have happened, 
had this taken effect; and put one againſt the 
other, I believe that conſideration which is on behalf 
of the king will be much the ſtronger.” Here 
likewiſe is the life of a man concerned; but of what 
man? why, of one who being too lazy to get his 
bread by labour, or too voluptuous to content him- 
ſelf with the produce of that labour, declares war 
againſt the properties, and often againſt the perſons 
of his felow ſubjects; who deprives his country. 
men of the — of travelling with ſafety, and of 
the liberty of carrying their money or their ordinary 
conveniencies with them; by whom the innocent 
are put in terror, affronted and alarmed with threats 
and execrations, endangered with loaded piſtols, 
beat with bludgeons and hacked with cutlaſſes, of 
which the loſs of health, of limbs, and often of life, 
is the conſequence; and all this without any re- 
ſpect to age, or dignity, or ſex. Let the good- 
natured man, who hath any underſtanding, place 
this picture before his eyes, and then ſee what figure 
in it will be the object of his compaſſion. 

I come now to the laſt difficulty which obſtructs 
the proſecution of offenders; namely, the extreme 
—— of the proſecutor. This I have known to 

fo abſolutely the cafe, that the poor wretch who 
hath been bound to proſecute, was under more con- 
cern than the priſoner himſelf. It is true that the 
neceſſary colt on theſe occaſions is extremely ſmall ; 
two ſhillings, which are appointed by act of parlia- 
ment for drawing the indictment, being, I think, the 
whole which the law requires; but when the expence 
of attendance, generally with ſeveral witneſſes, ſome- 
times during ſeveral days together, and often ata great 
diſtance from the proſecutor's home; I ſay, when 

C] Loid chief juſtice Pratt. 
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theſe articles are ſummed up, and the loſs of time 
added to the account, the vor amounts to an 
expence which a very poor perſon, already -ptun- 
gere by the thief, muſt en with ſuch horror 
(if he ſhould not be abſolutely incapable of the ex- 
pence) that he muſt be a miracle of public ſpirit, if 
he doth not rather chooſe to conceal the felony, 
and fit down ſatisfied with his preſent loſs; but 
what ſhall we ſay, when (as is very common in 
this town) he may not only receive his own again, 
but be farther rewarded, if he will agree to com- 
pound it ? | 

Now how very inconſiderable would be the whole 
coſt of this ſuit either to the county or the nation; if 
the public, to whom the juſtice of peace gives his 
whole labour on this head gratis, was to defray the 
coſt of ſuch trials (by a kind of forma porperis 
admiſſion) the ſum would be ſo trivial, that nothing 
would be felt but the good conſequences ariſing 
from ſuch a regulation ? 

I ſhall conclude this head with the words of my 
lord Hale: It is,“ ſays he, © a great defect in the 
law, to give courts of juſtice no power to allow 
« witneſſes againſt criminals their charges; whereby,” 
ſays he, * many poor perſons grow weary cf their 
* attendance, or bear their &wn charges therein, to 
their great hindrance and loſs.” 


Os NCC, MX 
Of the TRIAL and Conviction of FELoxs. 


UT if, notwithſtanding all the rubs which we. 
B have ſeen to lie in the way, the indictment is 
ound, and the thief brought to his trial, ſtill he hath 
ſufficient hopes of eſcaping, either from the caution 
of the proſecutor's evidence, or from the hardineſs 
of his own. | 

In ſtreet robberies the difficulty of convict ing a 
criminal is extremely great, The method of diſ- 
| covering 
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covering theſe is generally by means of one of the 
gang, who being taken up, perhaps for ſome other 
offence, and thinking himſelf in danger of puniſh- 
ment, chooſes to make his peace at the expence of 
his companions. 

But when, by means of his information, you are 
made acquainted with the whole gang, and have, 
with great trouble, and often with great danger, 
apprehended them, how are you'to bring them to 
juſtice ? for though the evidence of the accomplice 
be ever ſo poſitive and explicit, nay, even fo con- 
nected and probable, ſtill, unleſs it be corroborated 
by ſome other evidence, it is not ſufficient. 

Now how is this corroborating evidence to be ob- 
tained in this caſe? ſtreet robberies are generally 
committed in the dark, the perſons on whom they 
are committed are-often in chairs and coaches, and 
if on foot, the attack 1s uſually begun by knocking 
the party down, and for the time depriving him 
of his ſenſes. But if the thief ſhould be leſs bar- 
barous, he is ſeldom ſo incautious as to omit taking 
every method to prevent his being known, by flap- 
ping the party's hat over his face, and by every 
other method which he can invent to avoid dil- 
covery. _ 

But indeed any ſuch methods are hardly neceſ- 
ſary: for when we conſider the circumſtance of 
darkneſs, mentioned before, the extreme hurry of 
the action, and the terror and conſternation in which 
moſt perſons are in at ſuch a time, how ſhall we 
imagine it poſſible, that they ſhould afterwards be 
able, with any (the leaſt) Wares of certainty, to 
ſwear to the identity of the thief, whoſe countenance. 
is, perhaps, not a little altered by his ſubſequent 
ſituation, and who takes care, as much as poſſible he 
can, by every alteration of dreſs, and otherwile, to 
diſguiſe himſelf ? | 

And if the evidence of the accomplice be ſo 
unlikely to be confirmed by the oath of the proſe- 

| cutor, 
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cutor, what other means of confirmation can be 
found? for as to his character, if he himſelf doth 
not call witneſſes to ſupport it (which in this inſtance 
is not incumbent on him to do) you are not at 
liberty to impeach it. The greateſt and moſt 
known villain in England, ſtanding at the bar 

ually rectus in curia with the man of the higheſt 
elimmces, if they ſhould be both accuſed of the ſame 
crime. 

Unleſs therefore the robbers ſhould be ſo unfor- 
tunate as to be apprehended in the fact (a circum- 
ſtance which their numbers, arms, &c. renders 
ordinarily impoſſible) no ſuch corroberation can 
poſſibly be had; but the evidence of the accomplice 
ſtanding alone and unſupported, the villain, contrary 
to the opinion, and almoſt direct knowledge of all 
preſent, is triumphantly acquitted, laughs at the 
court, ſcorns the law, vows revenge againſt his pro- 
ſecutors, and returns to his trade with a great in- 
creaſe of confidence, and commonly of cruelty. 

In a matter therefore of ſo much concern to the 
public, I ſhall be forgiven, if I venture to offer my 
fentiments. | 

The words of my lord Hale are theſe : * Though 
* a particeps eriminis be admiſſible as a witneſs in 
* law, yet the credibility of his teſtimony is to be 
left to the jury; and truly it would be hard to 
take away the life of any perſon upon ſuch a wit- 
© neſs that ſwears to ſave his own, and yet confeſſeth 
* himſelf guilty of ſo great a crime, unleſs there be 
* alſo very conſiderable circumſtances, which may 
give the greater credit to what he ſwears [2]. 

Here I mult obſerve, that this great man ſeems 
rather to complain of the hardſhip of the law, in tak- 
ing away the life of a criminal on the teſtimony of an 
accomplice, than to deny that the law was ſo. This 
indeed he could not well do; for not only the caſe 


L. Hale's hiſt, vol. I. 305. 
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of an approver, as he himſelf ſeems to acknow- 
ledge, but many later reſolutions would have con- 
tradicted that opinion. | 

2aly, He allows that the credibility of his teſti- 
mony is to be left to the jury: and fo is the credibi- 
lity of all other teſtimonies. They are abſolute 
judges of the fact; and God forbid that they ſhould 
in all caſes be tied down by poſitive evidence a- 
gainſt a priſoner, though it was not delivered by an 
accomplice. | 

But ſurely, if the evidence of an accomplice be 
not ſufficient to put the priſoner on his defence, but 
the jury are directed to acquit him, though he can 
produce no evidence on his behalf, either to prove 
an alibi, or to his character, the credibility of ſuch 
teſtimony cannot well be ſaid to be left to a jury. 
This is virtually to reject the competency of the 
witneſs : for to ſay the law allows him to be ſworn, 
and yet gives no weight to his evidence is, I appre- 
hend, a mere play of works, and conveys no idea. 

In the third place, this great man aſſerts the 
hardſhip of ſuch conviction Now if the evidence 
of a ſuppoſed accomplice ſhould convict a man of 
fair and honeſt character: it would, I confeſs, be 
hard; and it is a hardſhip of which, I believe, no ex- 
perience can produce any inſtance. But if on the 
other hand, the teſtimony of an accomplice with 
every circumſtance of probability attending it againſt 
a vagabond of the vileſt character, and who can pro- 
duce no ſingle perſon to his reputation, is to be ab- 
ſolutely rejected, becauſe there is no poſitive proof to 
ſupport it; this I think, is in che higheſt degree 
hard (1 think I have proved how hard) to the ſo- 
ciety. 

I ſhall not enter here into a diſquiſition concern- 
ing the nature of evidence in general; this being 
much too large a field; nor ſhall I examine the uti- 
lity of thoſe rules which our law preſcribes on this 
bead. Some of theſe rules might perhaps be 2 
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ed a little wider than they are, without either miſ- 
chief or inconvenience ; and I am the bolder in the 
aſſertion, as I know a very learned judge who con- 
curs with this opinion.. There is no branch of the 
law more bulky, more full of confuſion and con- 
tradition, I had almoſt ſaid of abſurdity, than the 
law of evidence as it now ſtands. 

One rule of this law 1s, that no man intereſted 
ſhall be ſworn as a witneſs. By this is meant pecu- 
niary intereſt ; but are mankind governed by no 
other paſſion than avarice? is not revenge the ſweet- 
eſt morſel, as a divine calls it, which the devil ever 
dropped into the mouth of a ſinner ? are not pride, 
hatred, and the other paſſions, as powerful tyrants in 
the mind of man; and is not the intereſt which 
theſe paſſions propoſe to themſelves by the enjoy- 
ment of their object, as prevalent a motive to evil 
as the hope of any pecuniary intereſt whatever? 

But to keep more cloſely to the point Why ſhall 
not any credit. be given to the evidence of an accom- 
plice ? - My lord Hale tells us, that he hath been 
guilty of a great crime: and yet if he had been con- 
victed and burnt in the hand, all the authorities tell 
us, that his credit had been reſtored; a more mira- 
culous power of fire than any which the royal ſociety 
can produce. The ſame happens, if he be par- 
doned. | 

Again, ſays lord Hale, he ſwears to fave his own 
life. This is not alrogether ſo: for when once a 
felon hath impeached his companions, and is ad- 
mitted an evidence againſt them, whatever be the 
fate of his evidence, the impeacher always goes free. 
To this, it is true, he hath no poſitive title, no more 
hath he, if a ſingle felon be convicted on his oath. 
But the practice is as I mention, and I do not remem- 
ber any inſtance to the contrary, | 

But what inducement hath the accomplice to 
perjure himſelf, or what reaſon can be aſſigned why 
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he ſhould be ſuſpected of it? that he himſelf was 
one of the robbers appears to a demonſtration; that 
he Had accomplices in the robbery is as certain. Wh 
then ſhould he be induced to impeach A and B, who 
are innocent, and not C and D, who are guilty ? 
muſt he not think that he hath a better chance of 
convicting the guilty than the innocent? is he not li- 
able it he gives a falſe information, to be detected in 
it? one of his companions may be diſcovered and 
give a true information, what will then become of 
Pim and his evidence? and why ſhould he do this? 
from a motive of friendſhip ? 4 the worſt of men 
carry this paſſion ſo — higher than is common 
with the beſt? but he muſt not only run the riſque 
of his life but of his ſoul too. The very mention of 
this latter riſque may appear ridiculous, when it is 
conſidered of what ſort of perſons I am talking. 
But even theſe perſons can ſcarce be thought to 
very void of underſtanding as to loſe their ſouls for 
nothing, and to commit the horrid fins of - perjury 
and murder without any temptation, or proſpect of 
intereſt, nay, even againſt their intereſt. Such cha- 
raters are not to be found in hiſtory, nor do they 
exiſt any where but in diſtempered brains, and are 
always rejected as monſters, when they are produced 
in works of fiction: for ſurely we ſpoil the verſe ra- 
ther than the ſenſe by ſaying, nemo gratis ſuit 1 7 
ſimus. Under ſuch circumſtances, and under the 
caution of a good judge, and the tenderneſs of an 
Engliſh jury, it will be the higheſt improbability 
that any man ſhould be wrongfully convicted; and 
utterly impoſſible to convict an honeſt man: for I 
intend no more than that ſuch evidence ſhall put the 
priſoner on his defence, and oblige him either to 
controvert the fact by proving an alibi, or by ſome 
other circumſtance ; ,or to produce ſome reputable 
. perſon to his character. And this brings me to con- 
fider the ſecond fortreſs of the criminal in the hardi- 
neſs of his own evidence. 


The 
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The uſual defence of a thief, eſpecially at che 
Old Baily, is an alibi [u]: to prove this by perjury 
is a common act of Newgate friendſhip; and there 
ſeldom is any difficulty in procuring ſuch witnefles. 
I remember a felon within this twelvemonth to 
have been proved to be in Ireland at the time when 
the robbery was ſworn to have been done in London, 
and acquitted ; but he was ſcarce gone from the bar, 
when the witneſs was himſelf arreſted for a robbery 
committed in London at that very time when he 
ſwore both he and his friend were in Dublin : for 
which robbery, I think, he was tried and executed. 
This kind of defence was in a great meaſure defeated 
by the late baron Thompſon, when he was recorder 
of London, whoſe memory deſerves great honour for 
the ſervices he did the public in that poſt. Theſe 
witneſſes ſhould always be examined with the utmoſt 
care and ſtrictneſs, by which means the truth (eſpe- 
cially if there be more witneſſes than one to the pre- 
tended fact) will generally be found out. And as to 
character, though I allow it to have great weight, 
if oppoſed to the ſingle evidence of an accomplice, 
t ſhould ſurely have but little where there is good 
and ſtrong proof of the fact; and none at all, unleſs 
it comes from the mouths of perſons, who have 
themſelves ſome reputation and credit. 


| ® {i *#hs + 
Of the encourngement given to robbers by frequent 
| pardons. 


I COME now to the ſixth encouragement to 
felons, from the hopes of a pardon, at leaſt with 
the condition of tranſportation. 

This I am aware, is too tender a ſubject to ſpeak 
to, To pardon all crimes where the proſecution is 
in his name, is an undoubted prerogative of the 

[#) i. e. That he aas at another place at the iu. 
A EY king. 
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king. I may add, it is his moſt amiable preroga- 
tive, and that which, as Livy obſerves [ww], renders 
kingly government moſt dear to the people: for in 
a republic there is no ſuch power. I may add 
farther, that it ſeems to our excellent ſovereign to 
be the moſt favourite part of his prerogative, as it 
is the only one which hath been carried to its utmoſt 
extent in the preſent reign, 4 2828 

Here therefore I beg to direct myſelf only to 
thoſe perſons who are within the reach of his maje- 
ſty's ſacred ear. Such perſons will, I hope, weigh 
well what I have ſaid already on the ſubject of talle 
compaſſion, all which is applicable on the preſent oc- 
caſion: and ſince our king (as was with leſs truth 
ſaid of another [x]) ts of all men the trug image of 
his maker in mercy, 1 hope too much good-nature will 
tranſport no nobleman ſo far as it once did a clergy- 
man in Scotland, who in the fervour of his benevo- 
lence prayed. to God that he would graciouſly be 
pleaſed to pardon the poor devil. 

To ſpeak out fairly and honeſtly, though mercy 
may appear more amiable in a magiſtrate, — is 
a more wholeſome virtue; nay, ſeverity to an in- 
dividual may, perhaps, be in the end the greateſt 
mercy, not only to the public in general, for the 
reaſon given above; but to many individuals for the 
reaſons to be preſently aſſigned. | 

To conſider a human being in the dread of a ſud- 
den and violent death; to conſider that his life or 
death depend on your. will; to reject the arguments 
Wich a good mind will officiouſly advance to it- 
ſelf; that violent temptations, neceſſity, youth, in- 
advertency have hurried him to the commiſſion of 
a crime which hath been attended with no inhu- 
manity; to reſiſt the importunities, cries, and tears 


ww] Dec. 1. 1 ii. cap. 3. Eſſe Gratiz Locum eſſe Beneficii; et 
iraſci et ignoſcere poſle ¶ Regem ſcilicet inter amicum atque inimi- 
cum Diſcrimen noſſe, Legem rem ſurdam inexorabilem eſſe, Qc. 


(x] By Dryden of Charles 11. ( 3] Diſc. I. in. c. iii. 
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of a tender wife, and affectionate children, who, 
though innocent, are to be reduced to miſery and 


ruin by a ſtrict adherence to juſtice. Theſe alto- 


gether form an obje& which whoever can look upon 
without emotion, ' muſt have a very bad mind; and 
whoever by the force of reaſon can conquer that 
emotion mult have a very ſtrong one. | 

And what can reaſon ſuggeſt on this occaſion ? 
firſt, that by ſaving this individual, I ſhall bring 
many others into the ſame dreadful firuation. That 
the - paſſions of the man are to give way to the 


principles of the magiſtrate. Thoſe may lament the 


criminal, but theſe muſt condemn him. It was 
nobly ſaid by Bias to one who admired at his ſhed- 
ding tears whilſt he paſt ſentence of death, Na- 
ture exacts my tenderneſs, but the law my rigour.” 
The elder Brutus [Zz], is a worthy pattern of this 
maxim; an example, ſays Machiavel, moſt worthy 
of being tranſmitted to poſterity. And Dionyſus 
Halicarnaſſeus a] calls it a great and wonderful action, 
of which the Romans were proud in the moſt extra- 
ordinary degree. Whoever derives it therefore from 
the want of humane and paternal affections is un- 
juſt ; no inſtances of his inhumanity are recorded. 
But the ſeverity, ſays Machiavel, was not only pro- 
fitable but neceſſary; and why? becauſe a ſingle 
pardon granted ex mera gratia & favore, is a link 
broken in the chain of juſtice, and takes away the 
concatenation and ſtrength of the whole. The dan- 
ger and certainty of deſtruction are very different 
objects, and ftrike the mind with different degrees 
of force. It is of the very nature of hope to be 
languine, and it will derive more encouragement 


[z] He put his two ſons to death for conſpiring with Tarquin. 

Neither Livy nor Dionylius give any character of cruelty to 
Brutus; indeed the latter tells us, that b was ſupericr to all th ſ⸗ 
ſfalſious a h diſturb human reaſon. "Var ill rgalr lus TU; MyiG peg 
Patio xx fig 3s a] Page 272. Edit. Hudſon. 
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from one pardon, than diffidence from twenty 


executions. 

It is finely obſerved by Thucydides [S], That 
though civil ſocieties have allotted the puniſhment 
of death to many crimes, and to ſome of the in- 
* ferior ſort, yet hope inſpires men to face the dan- 
© ger; and no man ever came to a dreadful end, 
© who had not a lively expectation of ſurviving his 
* wicked machinations.— Nothing certainly can 
more contribute to the raiſing this hope than re- 
peated examples of ill grounded clemency : for as 
Seneca ſays, ex clementia omnes idem ſperant [c]. 

Now what is the principal end of all puniſhment ? 
is it not as lord [4] Hale expreſſes it, Fo deter 
- © men from the breach of laws, ſo that they may not 
* offend, and ſo not ſuffer at all? and is not the in- 
* flicting of puniſhment more for example, and to 
prevent evil, than to puniſh ?* and therefore, ſays 
he, preſently afterwards, * Death itſelf is neceſſary 
to be annexed to laws in many caſes by the pru- 
* dence of law-givers, though poſſibly beyond the 
ſingle merit of the offence ſimply conſidered.” 
No man indeed of common humanity or common 
ſenſe can think the life of a man and a few ſhillings 
to be of an equal conſideration, or that the law in 
puniſhing theft with death proceeds (as perhaps a 
private perſon ſometimes may) with any view to 
vengeance. The terror of the example is the only 
thing propoſed, and one man is ſacrificed to the pre- 
ſervation of thouſands. | 
If therefore the terror of this example is removed 
(as it certainly is by frequent pardons) the deſign of 
the law is rendered totally ineffectual ; the lives of 
the perſons executed are thrown away, and ſacrificed 
rather to the vengeance than to the good of the pub- 
lic, who receives no other advantage than by get- 


1 0 P. 174. Edit. Hudſon. "c] De Clementia, lib. i c. i. 
d. Hale's hit. vol. I. p. 13. | | 
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ting rid of a thief, whoſe place will immediately 
be ſupplied by another. Here then we may cry out 
with the [e] poet: 


— Sevior Enſe 

Parcendi Rabies ——— 

This I am confident may be aſſerted, that pardons . 

have ought many more men to the gallows than 

they have ſaved from it. So true is that ſentiment 

of Machiavel, that examples of juſtice are more mer- 
ciful than the unbounded exerciſe of pity [f]. 


So 2eC oT (Xe 
Of the manner of execution. 


UT if every hope which I have mentioned fails 

the thief: if he ſhould be diſcovered, appre- 
hended, proſecuted, convicted, and refuſed a pardon 
what is his ſituation then? ſurely moſt gloomy and 
dreadful, without any hope, and without any com- 
fort. This is, perhaps, the caſe with the leſs 
practiſed, leſs ſpirited, and leſs dangerous rogues ; 
but with thoſe of a different conſtitution it is far 
otherwiſe. No hero ſees death as the alternative 
which may attend his undertaking with leſs terror, 
nor meets it in the field with more imaginary 
glory. Pride, which is commonly the uppermoſt 
paſſion in both, is in both treated with equal ſatis- 
taction. The day appointed by law for the thief's 
ſhame is the day of glory in his own opinion. His 
proceſſion to Tyburn, and his laſt moments there, 
are all triumphant; attended with the compaſſion 
of the meek and tender-hearted, and with the ap- 
plauſe, admiration, and envy of all the bold and 
hardened. His behaviour in his preſent condition, 
not the crimes, how atrocious ſoever, which brought 
him to it, are the ſubject of contemplation. And 
it he hath ſenſe enough to temper his boldneſs 
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with any degree of decency, his death is ſpoke of 
by many with honour, by moſt with pity, and by 
all-with approbation. | 

How far ſuch an example is from being an ob- 
ject of terror, eſpecially to thoſe for whoſe uſe it 
15 principally intended, I leave to the conſideration 
of every rational man; whether ſuch examples as [ 
have deſcribed are proper to be exhibited muſt be 
ſubmitted to our ſuperiors. 

The great cauſe of this evil is the frequency of 
executions : the knowledge of human nature will 
prove this from reaſon; and the different effects 
which executions produce in the minds of the 
ſpectators in the country where they are rare, and 
in London where they are common, will convince 
us by experience. The thief who is hanged to day 
hath learnt his intrepidity from the example of 
his hanged predeceſſors, as others are now taught 
to deſpiſe death, and to bear it hereafter with bold- 
neſs from what they ſee to day. 

One way of preventing the frequency of execu- 
tions is by removing the evil I am complaining of : 
for this effect in time becomes a cauſe ; and great- 
ly increaſes that very evil from which it firſt aroſe. 
The deſign of thoſe who firſt appointed execu- 


tions to be public, was to add the puniſhment of 


ſhame to that of death; in order to make the 
example an object of greater terior. But expe- 
rience hath ſhewn us that the event is directly 
contrary to this intention. Indeed- a competent 
knowledge of human nature might have fore- 
ſeen the conſequence. To unite the ideas of death 
and ſhame is not ſo eaſy as may be imagined. All 
ideas of the latter being abſorbed by the former. 
To prove this, I will appeal to any man who hath 
jeen an execution, or a proceſſion to an execution; 
let him- tell me when he hath beheld a poor 
wretch, bound in a cart, juſt on the verge of eter- 
nity, all pale and trembling with his 1 — 

| ate, 
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fate, whether the idea of ſhame hath ever intruded 
on his mind? much leſs will the bold daring rogue 
who glories in his preſent condition, inſpire the be- 
holder with any ſuch ſenſation. | 

The difficulty here will be eaſily explained, if 
we have recourſe to the poets ; (for the 
and the good politician do not differ ſo much as 
ſome who know nothing of either art affirm; nor 
would Homer or Milton have made the worſt le- 
giſlators of their times :) the great buſineſs is to 
raiſe terror, and the poet will tell you, that ad- 
miration or pity, or both, are very apt to attend 
whatever is the object of terror in the human 
mind. This is very uſeful to the poet, but very 
hurtful on the preſent occaſion to the politician, 
whoſe art is to be here employed to raiſe an object 
of terror, and, at the fame time, as much as poſſible, 
to ſtrip it of all pity and all admiration. 

To effect this, it ſeems that the execution ſhould 
be as ſoon as poſſible after the commiſſion and con- 
viction of the crime; for if this be of an atrocious 
kind, the reſentment of mankind being warm, 
would purſue the criminal to his laſt end, and all 
pity for the offender would be loſt in deteſtation 
of the offence. Whereas, when executions are 
delayed ſo long as they ſometimes are, the puniſh- 
ment and not the crime is conſidered ; and no good 
mind can avoid compaſſionating a ſett of wretches, 
who are put to death we know not why, unleſs, as 
it almoſt appears, to make a holiday for, and to en- 
tertain, the mob. 

Secondly, Ic ſhould be in ſome degree private. 
And here the poets will again aſſiſt us. Foreigners 
have found fault with the cruelty of the Engliſh 
drama, in repreſenting frequeat murders upon the 
ftage. In fact, this is not only cruel, but highly 
injudicious: a murder behind the ſcenes, if the 
knows how to manage it, will affect the audience 
- With greater terror than if it was acted before their 
eyes. 
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Of this we have an inſtance in the murder of 
the king in Macbeth, at which, when Garrick acts 
the it is ſcarce an hyperbole to ſay, I have 
ſeen the hair of the audience ſtand an end. Terror 
hath, I believe, been carried higher by this ſingle 
inſtance, than by all the blood which hath been ſpilt 
on the ſtage.To the poets I may add the prieſts, 
whoſe: politics have never been doubted. Thoſe of 
Egypt in particular, where the ſacred myſteries 
were firſt deviſed, well knew the uſe of hiding from 
the eyes of the vulgar, what they intended ſhould 
inſpire them with the greateſt awe and dread. The 
mind of man is ſo much more capable of magnity- 
ing than his eye, that I queſtion whether every ob-- 
ject is not leſſened by being looked upon; and this 
more "eſpecially when the paſſions are concerned: 
for thels are ever apt to fancy much more ſatiſ- 
faction in thoſe objects which they affect, and much 
more of miſchief in thoſe which they abhor, than 
are really to be found in either. 

If executions therefore were ſo contrived, that few 
could be preſent at them, they would be much more 
ſhocking and terrible to the croud without doors than 
at preſent, as well as much more dreadful to the cri- 
minals themſelves, who would thus die in the pre- 
ſence only of their enemies; and where the boldeſt 
of them would find no cordial to keep up his 
ſpirits,” nor any breath to flatter his ambition. | 

gdh.” The execution ſhould be in the higheſt de- 
gree ſolemn. It is not the eſſence of the thing itſelf, 
but the dreſs and apparatus of it, which make an 
impreſſion on the mind, eſpecially on the minds of 
the multitude to whom beauty in rags is never a de- 
firable, nor deformity in embroidery a diſagreeable, 
object. | 

n who, of all men, except only Ariſto- 
tle, ſeems beſt to have underſtood human nature, 
enquiring into the cauſes why death appears more 
terrible to the better ſort of people than to the 


meaner, 
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meaner, expreſſes himſelf thus: I do verily be- 
lieve; that it is thoſe terrible ceremonies and pre- 
* parations where with we ſet it out, that more ter- 
« rify us than the thing itſelf; a new and contrary 
* way of living, the cnes of mothers, wives and 
children, the viſits of aſtoniſhed and afflicted 
friends, the attendance of pale and blubbered ſer- 
* vants, a dark room ſet round with burning tapers, 
our beds environed with phyſicians and divines, 
in fine, nothing but Ghaſtlineſs and horror round 
about us, render it ſo formidable, that a man al- 
© moſt fancies himſelf dead and buried already [g]. 

* If the image of death, ſays the ſame author, was 
to appear thus dreadful to an army, they would be 
an army of whining milk - ſops; and where is the 
difference but in the apparatus? thus in the field 
(may add, at the Gallows) what is encountered 
« with gaiety and unconcern, in a ſickbed beco 
© the moſt dreadful of all objects: 

In Holland, 'the executions (which are very 
rare) are incredibly ſolemn. They are performed 
in the area before the ſtadthouſe, and attended by 
all the magiſtrates. The effect of this ſolemnity 
is inconceivable to thoſe who have not obſerved it 
in others, or felt it in themſelves; and to this, per- 
haps more than to any other cauſe, the rareneſs of 
executions in that country is owing. 

Now the following method, which I ſhall venture 
to preſcribe, as it would include all the three parti- 
culars of celerity, privacy, and folemnity, ſo would 
it, I think, effectually remove all the evils com- 
plained of, and which at preſent attend the man 
of inflicting capital puniſhmenr. M15". 

Suppoſe then, that the court at the Old Baily 
was, at the end of the trials, to be adjourned dur - 
ing four days; that, againſt the adjournment · day, 
a gallows was erected in the area before the court; 
that the criminals were all brought down on that 
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day to receive ſentence; and that this was executed 
the very moment after it was pronounced, in the 
fight and preſence of the judges. 

Nothing can, I think, be imagined (not even tor- 
ture, which I am an enemy to the very thought of 
admitting) more terrible than ſuch an execution; 
and I leave it to any man to reſolve himſelf upon 
reflection, whether ſuch a day at the Old Baily, or 
a holiday at Tyburn, would make the ſtrongeſt im- 
preſſion on the minds of every one. 

Thus I have, as well as I am able, finiſhed the 
taſk which I propoſed, have endeavoured to trace the 
evilfrom the very fountain-head, and to ſhew whence 
it originally ſprings, as well as all the ſupplies it re- 
ceives, till it becomes a torrent, which at preſent 
threatens to bear down all before it. 

And here I muſt again obferve, that if the former 
part of this treatiſe ſhould raiſe any attention in the 
legiſlature, ſo as effectually to put a ſtop hy the 
luxury of the lower people, to force the poor to 
induſtry, and to provide for them when induſtri- 
ous, the latter part of my labour would be of very 
little uſe; and indeed all the pains which can be 
taken in this latter part, and all the remedies which 
can be deviſed, without applying a cure to the 
former, will be only of the- palliative kind, which 
may patch up the diſeaſe, and leſſen the bad effects, 
but never can totally remove it. | 

Nor, in plain truth, will the utmoſt ſeverity to 
offenders be juſtifiable, unleſs we take every poſlible 
method of preventing the offence. Nemo ad ſup- 
plicia exigenda provenit, niſi qui remedia conſumpfit, ſays 
Seneca [h], where he repreſents the governors of 
kingdoms in the amiable light of parents. The 
ſubje&, as well as the child, ſhould be left without 
excuſe before he is puniſhed : for, in that caſe alone, 
the rod becomes the hand either of the parent or the 
magiſtrate. 

[5] De Clementia, lib. ii. Fragm. Al 
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All temptations therefore are to be carefully re- 
moved out of the way ; much leſs is the plea of ne- 
ceſſity to be left in the mouth of any. This plea 
of neceſlity is never admitted in our law ; but the 
reaſon of that is, ſays lord Hale, becauſe it is ſo 
difficult to diſcover the truth. Indeed that it is not 
always certainly falſe, is a ſufficient ſcandal to our 
polity ; for what can be more ſhocking than to ſee 
an induſtrious poor creature, who is able and willing 
to labour, forced by mere want into diſhoneſty, and 
that in a nation of ſuch trade and opulence. 

Upon the whole, ſomething ſhould be, nay, muſt 
be done, or much worſe conſequences than have hi- 
therto happened, are very ſoon to be apprehended. 
Nay, as the matter now ſtands, not only care for 
the public ſafety, but common humanity, exacts our 
concern on this occaſion ; for that many cart-loads 
of our fellow-creatures are once in fix weeks car- 
ried to ſlaughter, is a dreadful conſideration; and 
this is greatly heightened by reflecting, that, with 
proper care and proper regulations, much the 
greater part of theſe wretches might have been 
made not only happy in themſelves, but very uſe- 
ful members of the ſociety, which they now fo 
greatly diſhonour in the fight of all Chriſtendom. 


I. 


